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S EC T. I. 

An ejfay on the phenomenon of Jbreamingf 
wherein isjhewnfrom the Inertia of maU 
iery and the nature ofmechdnifm above ex^* 
plained^ that this appearance cannot be thi 
effe^ of mechanifm^ or any. caufe working 
mecbanically 5 and thence that it mufi be the 
effeSl of alivingy defgning caufe. T^e fe* 
veral hypothejes for folving this appear anc^^ 
mecbanically y particularly examined^ &g, 

TH E moft remarkable Authors who 
have afler ted the materiality of the 
foul, have in confequence of that 
adfertion, been folicitous to account for the 
phenomenon of dreaming mechanically, or 
Vol. n. B fo 
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2 An EJfay on the 

fo as to keep free of any living and intelli- 
gent caufe ; as DemocrituSj Epkurtu^ Lucretius ^ 
Hobbes ; as alfo Ariftotle^ tho' he is not cx- 
plicite as to the materiality of the foul {a\ 
and certainly was no Atheift {b). Others, 

becauie 

(^7) He fays, it is not body, and yet cannot be vatfaout 

fftSfh»T9q a Tt. K«» Act tSt^ if eifi/ttn vit^^it, De anima, 
lib. 2. cap. 2. It feems then it is fome power or pro- 
perty of body, th^ fafajed of other powers and propeidbs. 
This is poor for the prince of philofopbers. He comes 
nearer the truth in another place, as fhall be obferved 
clfewhere. ** 

{b) He afcribes in the following cotnparifonsyJr^^^/, 
ordeTy government^ and juftict to God. K«do'x« ^ •m^ 

to fliew that the_comparifon comes iliort he adds, ^^J2r 

^u^*'e(rov, retq fAtfy K»f/fcni^9 9 to u^^uv, ^«Xvx/yvro'r rt, x«i sr«* 

xttq a'<r^snM<;' x, r. X De Mundo Cap. ii ubi de Deo. One 
roight make variety of obifervations from this place, upon 
the inconfiftency^of the prefent Arijioulian Atheift, Nor 
is Arijiotle himf(^f ^tho* no Atheift) confiftent, who 
makes God the fole determining principle in his incor- 
rMpiibiey ingenembb^ necejfary world [}^ t^tira yU^ ii^fv^i* 

*^» continues he, ^ccvrot KiW, xj frmaytt, ojTtf |8i/Xfr«<, ig oVtrf, 

,-, <?ifl(^4w5 Tt ihKH yl (fv^w^y.l A neceffarily cxifting world 

could 



Phenomenon of Dreaming. 3 

beca»fe of the inconfiftwicy of our dreams ; 
that is, becauie the vi^ns then exhibited 
to the Soul, are, for the moft part, not of 
the fame natui^, or in the fame order of 
nature, with ejcternal objeds ; for in that, I 
prefome, the iuppo&d inconfiftency will be 
found chiefly to lie ; others, I fay, becaufe 
of tUisi, have afcribed the perfoflion of ra- 
tional thinking to the m^^tter of the body^ 
which opinion TS/^XyZ^ke feems to favour. 
And others, becauie tbefe vifions have no 
real external obje£ts, of which they are re* 
preientations, have endeavoured to maintain 
that there at€ no fuch real external Oije^s j 
at leaft this was the rea(bn why the real ex- 
iftence of mat^ial things was firft called in 
queftion, (x fuppofed a point which m^ht 
admit of dispute. Thefe feveral opinions 
(hew us, that the confideration of this fub- 
je£t is not foreign to the prefent enquiry, but 
falls in naturally as a part of it ; and there- 

could have no determining principle of its manner of ez- 
iftence, no change or viciffitude in it. But all this only 
by the by. 

B 2 fore 



4 An Effay <m the 

fore may farther fcrve as an apology, for at-I 
tempting to account for this appearance con-^ 
fiftently with the principles before eftablifbed, 
eipecially the inadivity of matter \ and for 
endeavouring to (hew that it infers none of 
thofe abfurdities, with refped to the rational 
nature of the foul, which are commonly 
urged from it ; but rather proves to us tho 
exiftence. of fome feparate immaterial agents* 
Thoie who are iatisfied from what goes be-- 
fcH'e, that the natural powers of matter (as 
they are called) and of mechanifm, have 
been extended much too far in the folution 
of the phenomena of nature, or rather 
ihat there are in truth no fuch powers; 
will readily allow that they can have no (hare 
in producing the prefent phenomenon : and 
thoie who flill think that this particular ap^ 
pearance of dreaming, is an exception to all 
that has been iaid in the preceding part of 
jthefe papers, will be befl fatisfied by going 
on to examine circumflances minutely. If 
indeed this be an exception to all that is faid, 
nothing at all is /aid ; and if what has been 

. . -- i&id 



Phenomenon of Dreaming. 5 

faid be folid, this, I hope, will not be found 
an exception to it. However, fuch an in- 
tricate fubjed cannot be cleared up in few 
words ; therefore let me beg the attention, 
and candor of thofe who may have leifure to. 
read this part of thefe papers ; otherwife 
reafons may be condemned before they are 
heard. We (hall find this advantage from 
the above-named Authors having written upon 
this fubje£t before, that it will be the more 
eafy to affign, and fix upon, the fymptoms^ 
accidents^ and things remarkable about dream* 
ing : and it cannot be unfair to argue from 
an Adverfary's account of the thing in dif- 
pute. For this reafon, I fhall be particular 
in giving their fenfe in their own words, lefl 
it might be thought a falfe glofs had been 
put upon them. Nor (hall I always take 
the advantage of arguing from fuch pregnant 
inflances, as they themfehes allow to htfaSl*, 
but reafon from common and ordinary ex-^ 
amples. The method infifled on fhall be, 
firfl to give a natural fblution of the ap« 
p^rancc itfelf j and then to anfVer the pb* 

B 3 jcdlions 



6 An Ejfay on the 

j^&ions that may be rai&d againft it. Am) here 
all the collateral appearances that might be 
urged/ {hall be taken into confidteration; and 
the affinity between pofleffing the fency iia 
flecp, or dreaming^ and pofie£Gng it while 
awake, fiiall be remarked ; as alio between 
vifions in deep, and viiicns while awake, 
which arecallbd apparitions; fuch 2^ Plutarch 
tells us Brutus and Dion had offered to them ; 
whofe lives upon this account,^ among others^ 
he compares together; obfervir^ only the 
philofophical confiftency, without contend- 
ing for the reality of fuch rchtibns. Andi, 
kftly, the mechanical Jifkiions of tins ap- 
pearance> which the Authors abovementbited 
haye given, (hall be examined. 

IL It hath been fhewn before that the 
foul would never ceafe to exert its aftivity 
upon a rightly di^ofed body 5 unlcfs fome 
defefl: and want of reparation in the body^ 
forced this principle of life and aftion to de- 
iifl, and leave the material organ till the in** 
diipofition under which it labours be re^ 

paired^ 
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paired. The circulation therefore, reipira- 
tion, am) all the other mechanical motions 
of the body remaining the fame, or rather 
becotning more regular than formerly, by 
the intermiffion of ipontancous motion j this 
reparation is begun to be made by the laws 
of the animal oeconomy, and the efficiency 
of 2L Juperior Power I and the body remains 
without motion or fenfe [c). In this (iate^ 

when 

{c) Even this fliews us, that fenfe and life are not pro- 
duceabie frotn the mechanical motions of the body; 
otherwife they ought to be produced in it neceflarily in 
fleep, as at other times; and more regularly then, being 
conftant and mechanical as their caufe, and propor- 
tionally perfeft with it. Indeed I think fleep would be 
an impeffibk appearance^ if the r^ular nK>tions of the 
animal oeconomy were produdive of fenfe and life. But 
fee the Note (*)• N* 1 5 . Sed. V. Vol. I. That the foul can- 
not be the rejult of an individual difpofttion of matter \ nor 
therefore of a right difpofition ; nor therefore^ a fortiori, 
of a wrong dt/pofifion 5 nor therefore j at la fly of any dif- 
pofttion 'y as alfothc Note at (^f) N^ 1 7. ibid, concerning 
the hotion of a povt^erw<?/ permanent and inherent in any 
fubje^j hut conjldntly generatedy confynftfy dyings ixift^ 
ing by momentary parts^ &c. Lucretius himfelf owns 
that the foul dotbnot fkep with ^e body, and that fleep 
is not an aficdtion of the whole man, as Mr. Locke feems 

to think. He fays, 

B 4 Nee 
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when all is at reft and filent, and the im« 
prefBons on the ienfbry defignedly iealed up 
from the view of the mind ; it is eafy, as 
has been obferved (N** 13- Seft. V. Vol. I.) to 
make new and foreign impreffions on the 
fenfory ; nothing elie adting upon it at the 
fame time. And thefe imprefHons muft be 
perceived'^ for the ibul is ftill adtive and per* 
cipient ; and its perceptivity is now no other 
way folicited by any thing external. And 
the regiiler of former impreflions being fealed 
up from its view, thefe new impreflions muft 
be perceived without memory oj what hath 
pajfed before ; and therefore they muft 
be perceived as caufed by real external ob- 
jeSis, fpch as ufually make impreflions upon 

Nee rat tone alidy cumfimnm membra prtfudit^ 
Mens animi vigslati nifi quod fimulacra lacejjunt 
Hac eadem nojiros animos^ qua^ quim vigilamus 
Vfque adei certe ut videamur cernereeum^ quem 
Reddita vitaljam morsy &r terra potita *Ji. 

Lib. IV. ver. 761: 
This is remarkable enough in .one who aflerts material 
fouls. After this, it muft be in vain, one would think, 
for latter Writers to go about to deny, or diminifli this 
appearance^ as in many cafes they endeavour to do. 

-^ the 
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the fenfojy. This ieems the rationale of the 
phaenomenon in general, as has been already 
remarked (^ I and according to this^ we 
find fuch impreifions are really made, and 
perceived with fucb qualificattom \ infbmuch 

[d) This, if impartially confidered, feems to account 
naturally and fairly, for the necd&iy wane of aienx>iy 
in our fleep; which is the circumftance fceptical men 
chiefly infift upon, as aiguing the greateft imperf eftion in . 
the foul^ tho' I have ihewn before the wife and mcef- 
fary end attained, by thus hindering the foul to ad, ei- 
ther by itfdf, or in conjundion with the body, in the 
time offleep and reft. Lucretius himlelf is far fiom mak* 
ing this an imputation on the foul. On the contrary, 
cbierving that it could never be an argument for him, 
he employs his whole addreis to make it appear con- 
liftent with a material fouL He fays, inmi^diatdy after 
Ae words laft cited. 

Hoe ideo fieri cogit natura^ quod omnes 
Corporis affe^ifenfus per membra quiefcunt^ 
Nee pojfunt falfum veris convincere rebus. 
Praterea meminiffe jacet^ languitque Jopore^ 
Nee difentit^ eum mortis letique potitum 
Jam pridemy quern mens vivum fe cernere credit. 

Lib. IV. ver. 767. 
Iildeed the memory was by all means to be made de- 
pendent on a corporeal ienfory, to reffarain the aftivity 
of the foul^ that it might not become a different perjon^ 
flAd that the body .might have time for reparation. 

that 
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that the foul hath little, if any deflation, at 
leaft in fome pcrfons, frotn fuch reprefen- 
tations. A Jet of new obje£ls is immediately 
prefented to it, and that fUcceeded by an- 
other ^ and that flill by another ^ with greater 
variely and latitude of nature^ than what it 
perceives by the in-tet of the fenfes ; for a 
new creation of things, of diflerent fpedes, 
and other natures^ really beyond the licence 
of the Painter or the Poet^s imfagimtion, is 
now offered to it, or forced upon it. It 
muft be owned this is a flrnnge phsnome** 
non, and appears to be altogether unac- 
countable* But it is a real phanomenoh ; 
and, I think, much as I have here reprc- 

fented it s and certainly it mujl bamje fime 

-. ■> 

real caufe. And it feems contrary to rea- 
fon, that the more furprizing and ftrange a 
phaenomenon is, the lefs the caufe that pro- 
duces it {houid be, or the lefs worth enquir- 
ing into ; though this be the general (pi- 
nion in the prefent cafe. 

A 

III. In order to fearch out the caufe and 

origin 
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Origin of this appearance^ I flail firft cncfea- 
vour to (hew that it is not produced by the 
foul itfelf 5 however fonac may infinuatc, ra- 
ther than ^m quite ignorant, that it is 
the Jport of the fleeping fancy y the extrava-- 
gance of imagination ^ or Jbme Juch general 
things which hath no meaning, will not 
bear an examination, and is in truth contra-* 
diftory. The foul, as hath been (hewn, is 
forced to abandon its working on the fen- 
fory, which is the feat of thefe impreiEons, 
becaufe of the expcncc of animal Ipirits ne- 
ceflary to keep the formef impreffions patent, 
or to produce new ones. W^ know by ex* 
perience, that the fatigue of continuing to 
do this is intolerable. The animal ipirits 
muft be recruited, and of confequence the 
fenrfory muft be (hut op, and the foul leave 
off adling upon it : and it is inconfiltent to 
think that the foul fliould be forced to ceafe 
working upon the fenfory this minute, and 
the next minute begin that work again. 
We are convinced from our own confciouf- 
nefs in this cafe, that the foul muft finally 

2 quit 
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quit all attempts of this kind^ before deep 
can be brought on ; and yet it is often en- 
gaged in a dream before we are well fallen 
afleq> ; fo that we may trace back the per-* 
ceptbns of the foul in tbeje amfines between 
fieeping and wakings but (hall not find it de- 
igning to amufe itfelf, but rather fuddenly 
(tngaged in beholding things, it knows not 
how. The foul, it is true, is always aftive 
$ind percipient, or ^ never without fome i:eal 
perception $ but it is mod certain it ceafes 
|o a<a and perceive by the body. It might 
as well employ itfelf in conftant contempla-* 
tion in the time of fleep, and thinking 
ibmething regular and ufefyl, as in thefe 
odd, whimfical fcenes: and yet it hath been 
fhewn above, N° 13. Sedt. V, Vol. L that it 
cannot do this. Nor is the Soul indulged to 
aft by itfelf, and fcparately, fo as to be a 
different Per/on^ for reafons there likewife 
given : nor yet would this be aSii^ by itfelf^ 
but on the fenfory. Befides,! it is incon-^ 
, ceivable what the foul could defign by thefe 
cxtrava^nces, always Receiving, and oftpn 

terrifying 
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terrifying itfelf : no one can have a notion 
of the poflibility of this. In a word, to 
contend that the foul may ilill ad: on the 
lenfory, and produce thoie fcenes of vifioA. 
in it, is to forget what it was that forced it 
to fufpend its adding on this material organ % 
and to fuppoie likewiie that it would fatigue 
itfelf maMy, without any view or purpofe, 
when it might rather imploy itfelf in (ovm^ 
thing profitable, or at leafl pleafant. The& 
reafbns, drawn from what hath been already 
laid, feem to fhew with a great deal of evi^ 
dence, that the foul doth not form, and pre** 
fent to itfelf thofe fcenes. But to proceed 
to others. 

IV. The aftions of the foul muft always 
be accompanied with a confcioufnefs, that 
they are produced by it, as being eflfeded by 
the will.. To fay tlie foul aSis without willing 
the adion, hath been fhewn in Seft. IV. Vol. I. 
to be repugnant : and fince willing is one 
ipecies of confcioufnefs, or thinking ; not to 
be confcious of our own ifjoillin^^ is not to be 

confdcus 
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cmfcms of our own coi^dotrfmfi. Canftaot 
adlion and condant thinking require conftant 
willing : but if we could mU Gonflandy^ 
without Imnmng that we wiUed^ we might 
aft and think conftantly without knowiog 
that we a£tod and thought, and confciouf* 
neis would be a contradidory notion. Whence 
it is not only eafy to know whether we our-r 
ielves produce an adion, or £»ne other Beings 
but impoffiUe not to know it. And in the 
preient cafe we have ftill this farther degree 
of certainty, that the adion or efled is not 
produced by the foul, but by fomethiiig d& ; 
becauie it is forc£ii upon the mind vi<dentfy : 
the mind fuffers and is made uneafy by it, 
and would fain avoid being confcious of it, 
if it were in its power. . . 

V. Now common experience afiires us^ ' 
that moft of thoie repre&ntations, which 
are offered to the foul in fleep, are not only 
not produced by it, fince it hath no confciouft- 
neis of any ad: of die will to introduce them ; 
but that they are invohtntarHy obtruded upon 
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it. It heafs, (ees, and iMs o|jed]ts at that 
ttme^ not as it would itfelf^ but fuch a» 
they are made appear to k $ a&d k juft as paP- 
five ia ceceiving theie impreflions, as it would 
be m receiving die like ImprefHons frooii 
Deal external objefls, \yy means of the kniss^ 
when broad awake; (hewing as much back- 
wardnefs to them, and fuffering as much 
i&mk them. ; awakiag HianaetifiMS with trem* 
bfing, fweating, and crying ; and as much 
fatigued by night with &ch vifions, as with 
labour and toil by day. I fity, this is com- 
mon experience j and there is nothing more 
ordinary^ than to be made So fancy^ imme- 
diately after we kXi zdtt^y that we are 
placed on £bme dreadful height, or preci- 
pice, or in fame ilippery dangerous ftation, 
where We are in hazard of failing, or are 
^(9;ually tumbling down. The apprehenfions 
^m this vifionary danger ape a$ gi^at as 
they could be from the reality of the thing 
repr^fented ; for the danger appears real. We 
awake with a flart, or cry ; an gkd to find 
ourfelves in fafety, and the precipice va- 

nifhed {e). 
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nUhed {e). The recovering our waking mcJ^ 
mory> and the reviving the real impreffions 
from external objeds, formerly lodged in 
the brain, difturbs thefe icenes; and fo brings 
us back to our former ftate, and lefcues us 
fi-om our uneafinefi (/). Inilances of this> 

kind 

(e) Lucretius is fiilt in moft of tfaefe {Jaces; and at 
leaft doth not diilemble the circumftances, vlkx contra* 
di£t the experience of mankind. At Ver. 1009. of Lib. 4« 
he fays, 

Multi depugnant, gemitu/que dolaribus edunti 
Et quafi pantbera morfu^ favique leonis 
Mandanturj magnis clamoribus omnia complent, 
Multi de magnis per fomnum rebu* loquuntur^ 
Indlcioque fuifaSfi per f ape fuere : ' 

Multi mortem obeunt 'y multi de montibus altis 
Se quafi pracipitent ad terram corpore toto 
Exterrentur^ £sf exfomno^ quafi mentibu* capti^ 
Fix ad/e redeunt, permoti corporis' ajiu. 
(/) Here I may refer to the experience of moft men^ 
if ever they were feniible of greater pleafure, than fome- 
times when they have awakened out of a dream, andf 
found that it was not real. }t is indeed in thefe cafes^ 
like ^waking from mifery to happineis, and from death 
to life. A circumftance which but ill agrees with the opi- 
nion, that the {okHl forms^ and prefents thofe troublefome 
appearances to itfdf And fometimes the impreffions arft 
fo lading, and the images fo lively, that it is with dif-- 
ficulty we can perfuade ourfdves, after we arc awakened, 

that 
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kind are as various as frequent : fometimes 

we af-e thfreatned in fleep, from a flrange and 

ugiy confluence of waters ^^ fametinries from 

frightful and mercikjs animals , , fometimcs 

we are carried to defett and inhojpitable 

places (g*), or placed in other dijagreeable^ 

Jhocking^ and unnatural circumflances. Now 

undoubtedly, in thefe and fuch other inftances, 

'tis abfurd to fay the Jbul would lay a plot to 

frighten itfelf and then be fooliflily in real 

terror with its own defigns. To make this 

fucceed, it ought to be two diJlinSl Beings^ 

each ignorant of the other's confcioufnefi 

that the things we faw were not real. The reafon of 
this (eems to be, that the impref&ons are fo itrong, and 
have fo thoroughly poffefled the mind with a belief of 
the reality of the things reprefented, that it is fbme titne 
before they can be worn out, or the mind recova itfclf 
from the aftonifliment it was in. 

Agit ipfe furentem 

Infomnisferus Mneas: fimperque relinfui 

Solafibi ;. femper longam ineomitata vidttur 

In viarfij (^ TyrUs ieftfti quarere terra. 

MnmA. Ub. IV. vex, 465.; 

This place hath a beauty,, whkh nothing but the imitating 
nature could have given it. 

Vox. II. C and 
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and defigns; and tht whole compounded io\A\A 
diverted with the contrivance on the one 
hand, and yet terrified with the execution 
of it on the other. Thefe ire the moft 
commoh inftances ; there are others vaftly 
more ilrange and furpri^ing, but equally 
certain : but in them all the foul muft ne- 
ceflarily be paffive and unconcerned in the 
produdion ; lince, that it {hould aSi with- 
out defigning to aft, or def^gn to aSl without 
knowing it defigned, or know that it de^ 
Jigned the aSiibn^ and yet be terrified at it, is 
inconceivable. 

VI. To this may be added, that many of 
thefe fcenes are above the power and work- 
manfhip of the foul itfelf [h) ; fo that it 

could 

{h) That caufe which exhibits the vifion to the foul in 
fleep, feems to have a great power over it in other re^ 
fpe^s. Sometimes we are made to think that we are 
flying aloft in the air; ibmetimes we ^cflruck with fee-- 
blene/Sy that we cannot fly from an enemy, who feems 
to purliic us. We are deje^ed^ elevated^ and affected all 
manner of waySy which one would never afcribe to the 
foul itfelfc This i3 touching it another way than by barely 

exhibiting 
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could not produce them, though it were 
willing, (for thofe, who are for material 
fouls, and mechanical dreams, will not, J 
fuppofe, allow that it hath greater powers 
and Acuities then, than when awake ; and 
thofe on the other fide, who are for exalting 
the powers of the foul at that jundure^ 

exhibiting of vifion. But that which is moft furprizing 
Ihall be mentioned toward the end of the fedtion. 

Some of tht circutnftances of our dreams mentioned 
here, are well: obierved by the moft* natural fort of Phi« 
Idbphers ; the PoetSy I mean. Homer ^ fpeaking of He£lof% 
flying \ytioi€ Achilles^ and Achilles purfiiing him, ufes tfaq 
following comparifon^ 

Diad. X. ver. ipjj 
And TaJ/i after him yet more fiilly, 
C^me vede taV hor torbidi figni 
Ne* brevifonmfwn PEgro^ o VlnfanOj 
Pargli^ cV al corfo avidamente agogni 
Stender le membra^ e ehe s* affanni in vano^ 
Cbe n^ maggi^ri sforzi^ a* fuoi befigni 
ITon corrifponde ilpii Jianco^ e la mano^ 
Scioglier taV bor la lingua^ eparlar vmUi 
Ma numfeguon la voee^ q U parole. 

Qint. 20. Staoz. 105* 

C 2 cannot 
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cannot expedt their aflertion will be allowed 
them, unlefs they could bring good proof) ; 
but omitting this^ I (hall only name another, 
and that a very fatisfying confideration, 
which plainly (hews thefe repreientations to 
be the work of Agents diflindt from the 
foul : namely, That whatever part the foul 
itfelf ads, when thefe things are offered to it, 
ks it always afts fome part or other, either 
for its own relief and defence, if the object 
offered is uneafy, or a|)pears to have bad de* 
iigns upon it ; or if pleafant and friendly, in 
concurring and forwarding die efiedt, fince 
it doth not lofe the principle of felf-preferva- 
tion, or fclf-love ; I lay, whatever part it 
aits, it is confcious of its tywn aSlingy and that 
this action is of its own mlling and produSiion. 
And the memory of its adting thus, in re- 
fifting or concurring, it diftinftly retains af- 
terward, when awakened^ Thus if we dream 
that we are converfing with any pcrfon, or 
doing any thing with ^^em in confequencc 
of that converiation ; wp . are confcious 
enough what ientences in the converfatioa 

wc 
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we ourfelves (peak, and what adions wc do : 
and there is the fame diftindion and dif- 
ference of confcioufnefs, betwixt our words 
and adlions, and tbeirsy a? if the whole tranf- 
adion had pailed between them and us while 
we were awake. This {hews us clearly, I 
conceive^ that the foul is not the productive 
.caufe, in contriving and offering thefe fcenes 
.firil to itielf. Indeed it would be a flippery 
principle to allow^ that in fleep thejoul aSted 
ioth parts y white it were only confcious that it 
aSled but one : the notion of confcioufnefs 
would be rendered inconfiftent, as I iaid juft 
now ; or the certainty of confcioufnefs and 
intuition wouM, I think^ be invalidated : the 
cafe might be tranflated to our waking 
thoughts, and fbmething more urged, than 
D. Berkley hzxh contended for, (he allows 
that thofe Ideas, which the foul is not coa- 
fcious of exciting in itfelf, are excited in it 
hyfome other things though not the thing 
that we imagine) and that kind of Sceptifm 
called Egomifm^ would have a new argu- 

C 3 ment 
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ment to fupport it. Let reafonahle Men 
weigh thefe confiderations (/). 

Arifiotk^ when he gives a definition of a 
dream, is very explicit in making it only ex-- 
tend to what the foul is not a^ive in : and 
iince he is on the other (ide of the queflion, 
as was faid, it cannot be unfair to take his 
account ^ and really any coniidering perfon 
will find it to be very agreeable to nature. 
He makes the dream only the (pmrdcrfix^ 
the appearance^ ^^»j or thing reprefented^ 
arifing from the motions excited in the fen- 
fory, or brain {K) ; and explains feveral other 
concomitant circumftances, that cannot pro- 
perly be called dreaming: efpecially this, 
that during fqch reprefentations, the foul bath 
fome very right notions^ and makes true con^ 

(/) The(e confiderations are fu^efted here, becaufe of 
a doubt ftarted againft the Argument in this paragraph ; 
of which below. 

bfjfAoirm^ or XV iv tw %oiBi\)ieii/ ?, p x^&fivJei, tJt* 
I5-1V IvJarviov. lib. de infomniis, cap. 3. He hath taken 
pains before to diftingoifh from the ^Aild^fj^^y all cir- 
cjumflances that might be miftaken for it. ^ 

clujtons^ 
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ctufions^ which are not to be included in the 
vifion, or made a diftin£t faculty from its 
waking reafon (/): and that it proceeds fo 
• far in its exadlnefs fometimes, as to be con- 
Icious that the things reprefented to it are 
but illufions {m) ; which it fliould never not 
do, one would think, if it produced thefe 
iliufions itfelf. And he diftingui(hes the ge- 
nuine operations of the foul itfelf, from what 
it is merely pafBve in beholding, by compar- 
ing our fleeping with our waking flatc; in 
which, together with our being paflive in 
receiving the impreffions of external objeds 

(J) In the words iininediatdy before thefe laft cited, 
having concluded ' ^ Xly Hh iyvTrvm (pxriov. He 

adds, ovi^ occu ivi u t&T v^vo) ylni\eu dKfi&St ivvotou^ 

vfd^i T0& ^AiltiaiJLtSicb. It would be abfurd to fay any 
thing is the vifion that the foul does itfelf, e. g. To fay / 
dreamed that I thought is improper, fince I really thought 
what I thought j nor would it be lels improper to fiy, / 
dreamed that I faw^ or that I heard j for I had really 
thefe perceptions, though their objedts did not exifl ex** 

temally. 

(w) K«) org ftgK, if H^» xiyn on 4^^vS^nn o^d/jLi^ 

vov, uffwtf iy^viyo^os * ere ii^ KoSix^ou K»l ^xoAydcv 

Tftf (fctyli^iActlt, Ibid. cap. i. 

C 4 through 
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through the fenies, we are aUb tidive and 

bufy in thinking of them (n). And certainly 

in dreammg it is fb ; it is £u: fixnn being 

true that die foul then is only percipient^ 

exclufive of being active ; {one it is juft as 

aiSlive as it would be in like drcumflanoes, 

when the peribn is awake. Perhaps it was the 

confideration of its being thus bufied then^ 

that hath made £bme men inadvertently 

afiert, that it produces every thing feen, or 

heard, in fleq>, unknown to itfelf ; having 

nothing readier to fay. This was the Epi^ 

curean fblution of dreams^ as I (hall have oc^^ 

cafion to obferve hereafter. But the dif- 

ference here marked, made Ariftotle reje£t 

that account as abfurd \ and although D^ 

mocritus's ii$u},a avoided this abfurdity, yet 

he rejects that alfo for other reafons. And 

« 

f WTO fjLVfiiAonyw iv^^^k. I^d* 

generally 
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geooally diey all i^eft one another's ac^ 
counts as unfiitisfying : whence it a{^)eais 
there is realcm i<x rejcding them all% 
Moreover, if as we go along, we caftour 
eyes upon thefe fevend particulars obfervtd 
by Aripale^ and examine well in what the 
foul is only aftive, we (hall not find it fi> 
irrational and inconfiftent as is generally 
(Mefumed. It is very inaccurate, toaicribe 
all the wild repiefentations> that are invo- 
luntarily forced upon the ibul, and which, 
as was fidd in Seft* V. Vol* !• (N^ 10 to 13.) 
it is under a neceflity of perceiving, to the 
foul itielf, and then infinuate that it owes 
the periedion of rational thinking to matter. 
Whereas I think it is more philofophical to 
fay, that if the foul were not united to a 
material ienfory, where thefe impreflions 
are made, it could not have fuch fcenes 
obtmded upon it : and if its a£tivity were not 
clogged by the indifpofition of matter, fo as 
to hinder its bringing its paft perceptions 
back to view, (iee N'' xi and 13. Ibid.) 

" . it 
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it would be no more liable to be impofed on 
then^ than at other times. 

Vn. As thefe reprefentations cannot be 
efieded by the foul itfelf, becaufe it is as un- 
defigning, paffive, and involuntary, as it 
could be in feeing the fame difagreeabk ob- 
jeds while awake; fo they are fuch as re- 
quire a living, defigning, and intelligent caufe 
to produce them. Thus when one dreams 
(ftill to take a common, or at leaft, an in- 
llance no way extraordinary) that a man 
purfues him with a drawn fword, and with- 
all threatens him, in words, the found of 
which he plainly hears, and the fenfe of 
which he plainly underftands ; it is as im- 
poflible that thefe impreflions can be made on 
the fenfory,and thefe ideas excited in the foul, 
by any thing but a living intelligent caufe, 
as it is that confcioufnefs and fpontaneity 
(hould belong to any thing but fuch a caufe. 
Here is defigriy life^ aciion ; articulate words 
importing conneSied ideas, a|id thofe ideas ex* 
cited in the foul ; and all involuntary as to 

it. 
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It. And now let a man think clofely 

upon this apprarance; let him try his inven* 
tion to make out another caufe, if he can, 
confidently with all that is (hewn before in 
thefe papers. But let him alfb take this diii* 
tion along with him : That philofbphy doth 
not hinder him from finding a cauie that can 
do more than produce the efieft; though 
it ftriftly prohibits him to aifign one that 
cannot do fo much : and a free caufe doth 
not always ad to the extent of its power ; 
nor will the efied appear io deipicable, if 
narrowly examined.— ——*The only cauies 
(exclufive of an intelligent cauie) that can 
be named^ are either chance^ or the tnecba" 
nifm of the Body ; fince it hath been (hewn, 
that the foul itfelf is not this caufe. But it 
is fcarce to be /iippofed that any body, un- 
derflanding the import of thofe two words, 
could ailcrt that either of them was the caufe 
of fuch an appearance. Chance^ as hath 
been laid, is only a word which we make 
ufe of, when we are ignorant of the true 
caufej whether intelligent or mechanical j 

as 
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as when an cfFpfl: is produced through a tmin 
of cajifes too long for us to fee the begin- 
nmg of, or where the dependence lies too 
deep for us to find out. But to fuppoi^ 
chance a real, efficient caufe^ or fame pofitive 
agent y fubfifting by itfelf. Wind and unin- 
telligent, doing it knows not what, , nor 
how; and yet producing> cflfefts, where 
there is defign, and an end propofed, and 
this end attained t)y juft, natural, and com- 
pendious means, is to drefs up a contradic- 
tion in our own mind^ and to give it a name. 
It is not only to make the caufe aift above its 
power; but it is to feign a caufe, and give 
it an imaginary power, where there is none 
at all ip). As to the mecbanifm of the body, 
or any other mechanical and neceflary caufe, 
it is the moft incompetent of all others. (See 
from NM2. of Sed- 11. Vol. L) This could 
never account for the life, thcoBiony the 

(o) Lucian hiarfelf fays,-- — 'E/ftflfi^/Atvu m) tv;^ oJuv- 

concil. It is true he joim in oifirn, that he may n^t 
confefs a truth gratis. 

^ variety. 
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variety^ obfervaUe in the appearance oi 
dreaming ; nay for Oty^fentimentSj the rea^ 
Joning in many inftances. The impreflions 
then would be determined, and invariable^ 
without life and diverfity ; juft the oppofites 
of what they ar?. The furprizing and really 
endlefs diverfity, &ems defigned on purpoie 
to exclude the jixt^ unalterable meafures of 
mechanifm : and the defign^ life, and fpon** 
taneity, to exclude any Mind, or fur d ejicient. 
If mechanifm could produce a confcioufnefs 
and reafoning, different from that of the foul 
itfelf, as is the cafe where we feem to con- 
verfe with others in fleep ; it might produce 
the . confeioufhefs and reafoning in our foul : 
For fliewing how abfurd this is, how far it 
would put an end to all rational enquiries 
whatfoever, I refer not only to the place juft 
before named, but to the beginning of Sed.V. 
Vol. I. Allow but thus much to die Scep- 
tick, and he will defy all the Philofophers 
that ever lived, to eflabliih one certain truth 
in philofophy, or to infer any higher caufe 
oi appearances^ than what Lucretius has af-- 

figned. , N^ 
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figned. And are not men aware htm miicb 
they abet the atheifiical fcheme by arguing thus? 
Lucretius was miidi more clear^fighted^ 
who was juilly afraid of this phsenomenon. 
Though mechanifm is now become a learned 
njoord\ is it any more than only one particle 
of matter's being impelled by another, as 
they refift each of them a change of their 
fiate; and that ftill by another, until we 
come to the particle firft moved ? And the 
oftener the motion is thus communicated, 
the firft imprefled quantity of it neceflarily 
becomes the lefs, if it be not kept up to the 
firft height by an extraneous Power. And 
how ftupendous doth the multiplicity of the 
adlion of xhtfirfi caufe appear to be, in con* 
ftantly maintaining the mechanifm of our 
bodies ! If matter then cannot keep up me- 
chanical motion in itfelf ; can it rife to per- 
fedion infinitely excelling that both in de- 
gree and kind ? If it were matter that ipoke 
the threatning words in the prefent inftance, 
and performed the confequent threatning 
geftures ; that is^ if it made thoie impref^ 

fions 
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itons on the fenfory that excite theie ap- 
pearances in the foul, would he be much in 
the wrong, who (hould fay, matter thought 
and reafoned ? I rather think he would not. 
If we (hould either fuppofe that the fenfory 
makes theie impref&ons on itfelf, or that 
the animal Spirits combine to impinge on 
it in fuch order, or that the bhod^ as it cir- 
culates, ftops, or accelerates itfelf fo, as to 
perform all this i or laftly, that tbefe feveral 
things confpire together to mimick life and 
Ipontaneous motion 5 in all thefe fiippofi- 
tions, every thing is inconceivable^ ahfurd^ 
impoffible. It was obferved before, that if 
the mechanifm were fmpkj we (hould ex- 
ped no great things from it ; but if it be 
very complicated, we think it not impoflible 
for it to become a power to itielf : and yet 
this is a grievous prejudice, for all the rea- 
fon is on the contrary fide. A complicated 
piece of mechanifm wants, if pofljible, a 
power more, as more of the imprefled mo- • 
tion is conftantly con(umed. And after this 
it can ill be alledged^ that mechanifhi is the 

caufe 
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caufe of the prefent appearance. And if it 
cannot be the efiect of a caufe working me- 
chanically ; it follows that it muft be pro* 
duced by a livings intelligent caufe : as was 
averted {fj. 

VIII. We 

{p) I beg leave, before I proceed, to take notice here 
of a difficulty in my way, and the rather, as it proceeds 
on a coptunon prejudice, which men are but too apt to^ 
dwell on, and take only a curfory glance of what is £ud 
sgaihft them. It is asked, ^< May not a peccant or re* 
cc dundant fluid id the body, be the occafionof the fi>ul's 
^ exerting its operations in an irregular or difagreeable 
^ manner } And may not the want of what is neceilary 
^ for our fuftenance occafion the foul's raifing delufory 
^ fcenes in the imagmation ? May not a hungry man 
^ dream that he eats at a full table, or a thirfty man 
^ that he drinks plentifully, without the a&ive inter* 
^ pofition of fome feparate Ipirit ?** A fluid, whe- 
ther peccant or regular, is only a multitude of fluggUh, 
inert particles, that cannot move themfelves, or, if moved, 
cannot change their direction ^ but equally refift a change 
of ftate as well in motion, as in reft. Therefore the 
leaft approach to ^ntaneity cannot be expe&ed ftom 
them. This feems dccifive. Peccancy is but a defeff^ 
if a right di^fition of dead particles can do nothing 
arifing to life and adion, a wrong difpofition can much 
Ids do it. (See the Note (b) Seft. V. Vol. I.) That 
the peccancy of a fluid may be the occafion of the foul'a 

exerting; 
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' VIIL We may alfo be fatisficd, that it is 
fuch a (iaufe from this confideration, that if 

a real 

Ibxerdng its operations^ in an irr^;ular or difagreeable 
Inanner, is an equivocal way of fpeaking. It nlay be ih 
impediment or hindrance it} the foul to exert its opera- 
tioils f egUlarly ; but it cannot be the occaiion that the 
Ibul fliould aA without knowing that it aSfs*^ fhould 
form a living Q>e£tTe to fright and terrify itfelf ; Ihopld 
pronounce words, and think another pronounced them; 
in fliort, Jhould not be confcious of its own confcioufnejs. 
The bloody they^rww, the brain^ ^tfenfiry^ &c. 9it 
all but dead matter: we have ieen that it requires the 
conftant aftion of an immaterial power, to move d)em 
mechanically, and to keep up that motion in them. If 
thefe fluids, or fixt parts^ could perform any thing above 
tnechanifm, or be the caufe of the prelent af>pearance ; 
would not the £une reaibn, that obliged us to allow the 
mechanital power ^ oblige us alfo to allow dnother fpon- 
taneous powtr ? If this was a juft inference in a like 
tafe above (Sed. 11. Vol. I.) it cannot be wrong here* 
There is the fame reafon for tcjcding the living powers 
bf dead matter, with refpedi to the fluids, or flxt part$ 
bf the body, as with refpeft to bthet matter. How un* 
willingly we quit a pf ejudice of an old ftanding ! and 
yet, I think, it muft be parted with. A plant doth not 
grow, a ftone fall downward, without i foreign impulje: 
can matter then fport and divert itfelf, mimick all the 
appearances of life and reafon, while we fleep, as £//- 
^retius fuppoies ? Or can it lay the foul under an en* 
. yoL. II. D chantmenc, 
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a real i»an> whom every one allows to be a 
livings uitelligont cau&> ^h a$ k reprc;^ 

" . fented 

dfuntment^ fo that it (koxM perform d, tfaoufind tricl& 
and gambpl^, furprizioj ia all refpcd^i, wA ftill think 
qpothgr caufe perft)r«i§ ^1 ? To be not^ confcious tf hs min 
ionfciou/nefs^ i$ on wd^kblQ contradiction; it i$ /^ 
i^^z/^ and not U have qonrcioufneis 9,% the G^^ time. I^ 
aot this ^ firm enough principle to build the conclu&ofi 
upon, tha^t the ibul is not produ<3ive of whaJt is ob«( 
truded upon it ? It is fujSBciently confcipus of rsfiJHn^^ 
ipftcj^d oifirwafding. wba^t is thv6 forced upon it; kaft 
wt ihould faj^ that it may foigt t \rittt p«(fo ai liM 
time— ^ 

But thU, it is fiiid, U a low ectt^Hon for fipcn^ 
^irits t9 h cQiHemei in. But if they do perfoirm tbia^ 
i^bo qan help it ? What if this be but a prejudice of 
ours? Hath not evoy the moft detjplcable r^ptik^ infief^ 
animalciile^ af> v^amaierial foul joined to it? Is not this 
9fi low an Qcei^tioi^ to be confiaed to move tb^fi 
atom> ? Wha| if it be an occupation that requires the 
^ertion of mjuh power and knowledge ? Or is ther« a 
fcardty of living immaterial Beings ? Have We any other 
thing to prove this, than our own fuppofitions ? Why fo 
much dead matUr^ without living immaterial fuijiances^ 
in proportion? Qr are they 41 of equal dignity, equalljf 
highly employed ? Who told us fo? We fliould perhaps 
£nd out other bufinefs for living Beings: But we are 
not the contrivers in this a&ir, but the God of nature. 
Is there a neceffitjr of interefting feparate fpirits in every 

frivolous trifling fcene that is gjSTered to the fov4 in deep ? 

Why 
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fented to us in our fleeep, purfued us while 
awake^ with fuch a weapon in his hand and 

uttering 

Why not ! Eveiy fccne, how ftivoldus and trifling fo- 
ever, is a real phenomenon in nature, and muft be pra^ 
duced by fome adequate caufe. Philofophy doth not 
r^ard how iar appearances deviate from our rules; 
but confiders them as they are. The neceffity is, that 
we muft afcribe this efFed to a caufe that hath power 
to produce ity or to dead matter , which we are Aire hadl 
no fuch power at all. Let any one chufe. This con- 
dufion is a confequence of the ina^ivity of matter. Take 
a parallel infhnce. Gravity is a codilant immaterial im- 
pulfe exerted upon all matter fluid as weSi as ibiid. What 
fo trifling J frivolous ^ unregarded z phaenomenon is there 
in nature, as the irregular motions and flirface of running 
water, or of the fea waves ? But let philofophy account 
for this, without the conjiant aSiion of the very firjl and 
higheji Being. It ill becomes us to fet fo high a value 
upon thofe Beings, when the power of the highefl Being 
is fiibfervient to thofe offices in the animal ceconomy 
which we think vileil* Or are we afraid of renouncing 
alt(^ether the aSiive powers of inaftive matter j or of 
acknowledging too much life and power in nature ? I 
am fure we (hall never free our philofophy fixDm abfur- 
dity, till we have redified our notions in this relpeft. 
Let us reflect that hare fpontaneity of motion is an ap- 
pearance, that makes us allow an immaterial mover in 
creatures that have not die leaft veftige of reafon in their 
aftions. Purfue this hint. Every one will allow an ex- 
traordinary caule of ibme certaid dreams that are monir 

D 2 tory, 
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uttering fuch threatning words \ the fame, 
and no other impreilions, would be made on 

the 

tory, or fignificant of feme (iiture event. This is right, 
if diefc inftances are well vouched : but, I think, this is 
not fo much the bufineis of natural philofophy ; at leaft 
// is not the defign of this Eflay. However thofe who 
come thus far. (and even Hobbes comes thus far, AriftotU 
farther) have got over all that is difficult ^ (ince they 
allow what is contended for, in fome cafes ^ and at feme 
times. And what is ordinary^ can as little want a fiif- 
ficient caufe, as what is rare. I Own, I know nothing 
concerning the conditions and circumAances of thefe fe- 
parate Agents ^ and I contend for no hypothecs. ^ Every 
. one may make an hypothe(is for himfdf. Som^ have 
been made for time immemorial : men may chufe of 
thefe what pleafes them beft. I only contend for the 
agency of feparate living Agents in the prefent phasno- 
menon, in oppofition to the powers of matter and me- 
chanifoi ^ iince the foul itfelf in many cafes could not, 
and in others certainly doth not exhibit the fcenes to 
itfelf^ and of coniequence I infer that fuch Agents miift 
exift. . And this by the fame kind of argument, that I 
infer, fiom the appearance of gravity, that a Being muft 
exift to give that conflant impreffion to matter. 

I cannot agree that the want of (iiftenance, or any 
other want, ihould be the ocqafion of the foul's railing 
delufory fcenes in the imagination ; though it may be the 
occafion of another Being's doing this The imagina- 
tion^ if it be taken as diftind from the power of the 
foul itfeif, muft be the fenfo^ whae the impreffions 

are 
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the fenfory, and the fame ideas excited in 
the foul, as by this vifionary perfon in the 
dream. So that we muft either deny the 
man, who purfues us while awake, to be a 
living, intelligent caufe ; or allow the caufe 
which excites the fame ideas in our foul 

while 

are made. That the foul ihould make impreffions here, 
to delude itfelf, is not to be conceived. If imagination 
be taken as {bmething belonging to the ibul ; it is its 
own affive power of voluntarily joining ideas together, 
without obje!i9s ab extra to caufe them. That it fliould 
couple together ideas by diis a&ive power, without be- 
ing conlcious of its own workmanfliip, is as little to be 
conceived j and if it were confcious of this, the fcene 
would not appear ofiered to it as real. In the example 
6f eating or drinking^ we are to diftinguifli with Jrif 
totky what the foul itfelt doth, from the ^uv^ia-fjLct^ or 
Jiene exhibited. The foul as much exerts an aft of the 
win, to eat or drink, as it does at another time; and un- 
lefi it thought the meat and drink were real, it would 
hot exert this aft of the will. This part then of exhi- 
biting the app^ance of real meat and drink to it, is the 
pl^ntafm, nothing of its own produftion. But this is 
dways accompanied with other circum fiances of perfons^ 
aSlionsy &c. that make the thing plainer. We do mX 
dream tl^t w^ limply eat and drink, without the cir* 
^umftances of tio^e, place, compan; [^t a fuU table, ic 
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whUc we Qecp, to be, at leaft, equally liv- 
ing and intelligent. For though the 6me 
tSoSi may be produced by diflferent caufes ; 
yet, the effeSi being the fame ^ the caufes muft 
be equally powerful and perfcd in the pro- 
dudion of it, whatever inequality may be 
between them upon other accounts. If this 
be not fo, where can we ftop in doubtmg 
or denying ? 

IX. If we ftiould fee, while awake, the 
pidlure of a man holding a drawn fword, in 
a piece of arras, we (hould conclude, with- 
out 

is laid in the objeftion.] A late excellent Author hatb 
well obferv^jd, that the foul would be much diftrdTed, 
if it dreamed that it were always foli»ry and londy i(i 
fleep. D/i^abeipg alone in her laft vifioos was an ag- 
gravation of the uneafinefe. Motion then, life, adUon, 
perfons, are not the efFeits of mechanifin. And thoi^h 
in this inftance the foul doth not refift, bqt concurs in 
the reprefentation (which, I fuppofe, is the main ground 
of thinking it the produdtive caufe of the whole) fo that 
the argument in N^ 5. Will not be applicable j yet there 
is the fame diffinrcnce and diftin&ion of confcioufiieis, 
betwixt what the foul itfdf doth, and what the pdrlbns 
in tlie' vifion feem to do, as between the Obj[eftor*s rail- 
ing 
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out the neceffity of arguments to compel us, 
that this was the vhark oifome Artift^ fomcJ 
Uvifi^y inteHigent cmje^ that knew how to 
work ifter his own idea, or &t leaft after a 
60py &C him. And if we faw farther a fen* 
tenee wovdn^ as j^dceeding out of the tnouth 
of this pidtore, and were fare that it were 
of the Artift's own defign and compofure i 
we could not help concluding that he under-- 
flood that language. But if it weiB pofiible 
for him to make his pidlutt m9i)e \ give it 
lifiktkda^mi and make it pronounce this 
fentence audibly^ as if the Artift hitnfelf 
had pronounced it; or it may be more 
ientences than one; and if he could fo con- 
trive, that the motions, ^Mdnftnance, and theje. 
nMrdi of the picture! (houkl all concut to 
one ttnifbrm purpofa and defign, fo as na- 
turally to reprefent the adtions, words, &c. 
of a living man. ; we (hould then not only 

ing the prelent fcruple, and my endeavouring to {(Ave it. 
Whence the argument in N^ 6. comes up to it. The 
Kotioti oftonfciou&efs would otherwife be confounded ; 
and ttae eYidencc ixptm from itj wtekoicd. 

D 4 conclude 
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conclude that the contriver of this was a liv- 
ing intelligent caufe, but highly admire hia 
art and skill, as far furpaffing any thing we 
ourfelves could pretend to ; if not fufpeiS:' 

■ 

that fomething of a fupernatural Power had 
affifted him. Nor would it leffen the won- 
der of this performance, or be a reafon to 
deny the knowledge and invention of the 
contriver, though fome unthinking Peaiant 
beheld it with as much indifierence, as if 
there were nothing remarkable in it. This 
inflance nearly enough reiembles the cafe in 
hand, the fcene of vifion in our fleep. But 
becaufe fuch appearances are frequent, we 
let them pafs unheeded : though the intel- 
ligence, and power of the caufe that pror 
duces them^ \% not the leis, whether we 
confider them, or fufier them to pais withr 
out reflexion. Things that are too much 
above our reach, and ordinary way of thinkr 
ing, generally pafs as little regarded by us, 
a3 things that are trifling: witnefs the w;|- 
4erful power of the Deity, conftantly ex- 
erted through the material univcrfc) thew- 

cijptude 
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cijjitude of night and day, ©f» An ob]e<a:, 
to engage our attention, muft have fpme-; 
thing of our own Uttknefs in it And yet, 
which is remarkable, the generality of man- 
kind have been led to the true caufe of the 
phsenomenon we have been confidering, by. 
hearkning to natural and unbiased fenfe 3 
while learning and philoibphy have made 
others miftake it altogether ; fbme without 
heiitation averting cohtradidions, and others 
not gain-iaying them. To refine in a plain 
cafe, is to n^ifapply learning. Atbeifm could 
never otherwiie have commenced. As has 
been faid in a like cgie before, when (peak- 
ing of a ftone's falling down to the Earth ij 
if a man dreamt only but once a year, how 
much more would the rare phsenomenon be 
attended to ? The night would be e^pedled 
with impatience, and all the circumftances 
marked with care. With how much more 
folicitude, may wc think, do thofe, upon 
V^hom the fim rifes after fome months ab- 
ience, cxpedl the glorious Jight^ than we 
pppn whom it rifes once in twenty four 

3 hourS;^ 
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hours^ who neither regard the riling or &t^ 
ting of it ? But is there any i eafon for this ? 

■ X. The inftance above, of a Matt with a 
4rawn Sword, (^^. which I have here pitched 
upon, and argued from, is plain and fim«- 
pk, and hath nothing in it extraordinary. 
Whereas almofl; every man's own experience 
will fuggeft to him, or his future obfervation 
will foon furnifli him with examples, of 
feeing in his fleep more variety of circum«- 
ftances, and a longer feries of aftion than ii 
here mentioned. And obfervation and ex-» 
perience, with reflexion on the particulars, 
are that which will beft comince : nor is it 
eafy to conceive that any fhould want thus 
much experience, when the Authors who 
maintain mechanical dreams, and material 
fouls, give much more furprizing inftances 
(as will appear below) fuch as pleading at 
the bar, fighting, &c. though I defignedly 
avoided arguing from fuch examples. But 
this inftance before us, fimple as it is,, or 
though it had' been more fimple; iiay 

though 
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though it had happened only to one manyOad 
thzt hnt once *y provided we could have been 
certain that it had happened once, and was 
fairly related, muft juilify all that is inferred 
from it here, or defigned to be inferred. An 
effeft, though it be but once produced, as cer- 
tainly infers the exiftence of the caufe that 
produced it, and as necefTarrly concludes that 
this caufe muft have had power, and per- 
fection enough to produce It, as if it had 
been repeated ever fo often. For if a cbn- 
tradidion could be once effedted, by a caufe's 
producing an cSkdi above its power, nothing 
could hlhder it froifn being efFe6ted any num^ 
ber of times. But^as it is, fuch inftances are 
liumbeflefs, and as dliierent from each other, 
as the perfons to whom they are reprefented, 
or the times in which they are reprefented to 
die fame perfon ; and it is looked upon as 
uncommon, if the fame man hath the £une 
reprefentation twice offered to him: a cir- 
cumftance that well agrees with the caufe 
afligned j but no way with mechanifm, or 
any other thing that could be named. If 

there/ore 
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Aeiefore wq con^der the almoft infinite va-^ 
riety of fuch fcenes^ which are either offered 
to thp foul in fleep, or violently obtruded 
upon it; the fentimentSy and reajon in many 
of them, the Jpontaneity and life in mofl; of 
them, infomuch that there is fcarce any pro- 
duftion in art or nature, commonly reckoned 
wonderful, that cannot be parallel'd in fome 
one or other of thefe inftances 5 not to men- 
tion the deviation from the prefent natures of 
things^ which muft ftill appear more won- 
derful to us, if we are right judges, as will 
appear by going on : and if we join all thefe 
together, we muft agree, that whatever 
kind of reafoning, or argument, ihews that 
the works of art are the works of living de- 
figning Beings; or even that this great 
frame of vifible things, is the eiFea: of a liv-. 
ingy intelligent ptmerful caufcy will .in fome 
degree be applicable to them, to (hew that 
the caufe which produces them, muft be 
living and intelligent (y) j and that if thefe 

are 

« 

{q) It is only here xncant that this aigumcnt ^ of the 
fam^ nature, and concludes upon the fame account,- as 

.J the 
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. are not the efFeds of a caufe that hath life, 
knowledge and contrivance, we muft for 
ever lofe the difiinSiion between the adions 
of fuch a caufe, and of a mechanical, ne-* 
ceflary caufe, nor pretend in any other cafe 
whatfoever, to determine by the efFed, of 
what kind the caufe is. For, as has beea 
iaid, allow the Sceptick but thus much, 
that fuch an inflance of life, action, and 
defign, is effcded^^by the temerarious^ furd 

jumble of dead atoms \ and he knows not 
how to ufe his advantage, if he cannot defy 
all the men in the world to eflablifh upon 
him the neceflity of any wife and defigning 
caufe in nature. To apply Gakti^ reafoning, 

the arguments a poflerioriy for a wife and powerful caufe 
of die vffible efSeds in the material world ; though not of 
the fime force and coi^vidUon. And yet if it could be 
ihewn, that but fo much as the inftance here aifigned, 
were poflible to be efieded, without a defigning living 

• caufe, it is not conceivable that any thing could be a 
more convenient introdudion to the fierceft, the Epicu- 
rean Atheifm. If the principle, that the effed cannot be 
perfeder than its caui^ could 'fidl in this appearance of 
dreamSy no man can tell how far it might M in all the 

..parts of philofpphy. AU tmth fhnds, or falls tc^ether. 

with 
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with refped to the contrivance aiid mechah* 
nifin of the animal body, to the prefent cafe 5 
"What can be the cfFedt of a cauie, working 
with defign and knowledge, if the inftanCe 
Hljigned abme^ and numberlefs fuch other^^ 
be the efFefts of blind chance, or mechani- 
oil necef&ty ? It is impoffible to anfwer this 
queftion in either caie. For the efFeds of 
the Jirjl muA be of a quite different nature 
from thofe of the laft : or, the efFedts of k 
£ving, intelligent cauie mull have no marks 
of defign and contrivance in them. This is 
to change the natures of things ; or elfe to 
ipeak by way of contradidion. What would 
one conclude (to give another very ap- 
plicable parallel) if hd fometimes faw a 
Mufician pkty on an inftrument; and, by 
and by heard the fame tunes, and even a 
greater variety of them, played over on the 
fame infhament, when no vifihk Artift wa^ 
near ? The fenfory is the iriftrument^ vvhich 
is fometioie^ moved by the action of exter- 
nal, living objedits ; and in darknefs and fi>- 
lence, the fame way movedjOt with far greater 

latitude. 
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latitude, and compafs of notes, tho& obje£ls 
being all removed. Indeed to exhibit words 
and fen& requires by far the ^^ artificiai 
ttmch of mufick ; as to exhibit fcenes of li& 
and real motion, is the barckfi kind of paint** 

iug- 

XL This is, I think, the gptniine and na^ 
tural folation of this appearance ; not liable 
to any abfurdity or even difficulty, widi 
which other methods of acconntmg for it 
are prefied ; as I hope will he made appear. 
Thefe ieem to lie on thofe, who afcribe the 
iffeSis of life and a^ftioh to dead srmtter. 
And for this reafbn it is a&rted, that there 
are living Beings exifting ieparate from mat** 
ter ; that they a£b in that ftate ; that they 
ad: upon the matter of our, bodies, and 
prompt our ileeplng vifions. Matter, in the 
philofbphy of many, has ufiirped the ponver 
o£ the living God,, the fwver of the human 
ibut, and the power of all other living and 
ifielUgent caufes : And if reafbn throws it 
out in the two firfl cafes> it is hard to fay» 
3 why 
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iVhy it {hotild not in the laft. It is a flug^ 
gifh, inert iiibftahce in all caibs equally; in^ 
laSlivity^ and rejiflance to a change of its 
Aate^ being infeparable from it« If once we 
allow of an infinitely ^powefful and perfeSi 
Author of the Univerfe, the very proportion 
and reafon of things would make us vehe- 
mently fufped) that there czntioiht fo much 
dead fubftance^ and fo few living Beings 
created in it. All from brute-matter to the 
foul of Man, is a curious and wonderful 
icale of perfedion, rifing by eafy ileps ; 
but, certainly, the human foul cannot be 
the perfedefl: living creature; unembodied 
ipirits (hould not, one would think, make 
a mean part of a rational creation, but ra*' 
ther by much the moil confiderable part. It 
may alfo be fuppofed, that the higher orders 
of thefe Beings may be employed in things 
proportionable to their nature and perfec* 
lions ; but not to /peak more of that^ the ex* 
iflence of inferior fpecies is evident, I think^ 
from the prefent phenomenon. This feems 
the natural leflbn we ihould draw from it s 
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Hdty as was faid, God arid Nature do no^ 
thing for no end, or for a bad end ; only to 
ftiimble men : it's an argument againft A*' 
theiihi, and the Atheifit himfelf is terrified 
at it Others might have reafoned 0n this 
fdbjed: from other topicksj and perhaps bet- 
ter : But the theory as in this Eflay, is a 
confequertce of tKe inertia of matter, which it 
would have been imprdpier tcf have oniitted; 

XIL In eflabli(hing this cdticluiionj T:hat 
oiit dreams are prompted byfepardte immaterial 
Beings^ I endeavoured previdiifly, or by way of a 
lemma^ to (hew that the (pavTU(r[jLUi ot what 
is properly called the vifion, is not the work 
of the foul itiel£ This is thought exception- 
able, and ndt evident eileugh to fuppdrt the 
weight of fuch a conclufion : wherefore be- 
fore I prcceed farther, I (hall endeavour to 
(hew the truth of this principle. It is faid^ 
** The foul itfelf is the produdlive caule of 
" all that we fee in fleep, and that from the 
*^ change vvhich happens to the feat of me- 
" mory during our fleep, we may fcraena- 
' Vol, II. E ^ ** bcr 
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^^ bcr aU the fcenes of our deeping imag^na- 
" tion, and yet have no memory of the 
^* fours exerting an a£t of the wm to ima-- 
*' gine thofe fcenes ; juft as in forac difqcders 
*^ of the brain, the raenaory i$ entirely loft 
" as to certain paft adions^ and yet pre^- 
" ferved as to others." Butj, with fub^(^ 
fion, there is a great dif&rence in theie tWQ 
cafes ; io that we cannot ztgod from a pa- 
rity. After tbefe diforders of the brain arc 
over, we do not . remember that . we a^fled 
one. part in a cpnference, and that the other 
was involurttvily pbtruded upon U3; the mi?- 
mory only of certain of our paft adlions is 
entirely loft, as is faid : Whereas in dreams 
we clearly remember a part which w^ our-- 
fehes iaid or did, and as clearly remember 
another different part, which was forced upon 
us, or in adding which we had as little con- 
cern, as we hjiVe when another perfon fays, 
or does like, things to us while we 9re 
awake. And. this, alternate fpeakipg and re^ 
plying,, or thi3 difference^ in ^^ producing 
a part of the adtion^ zxAamthr A^nt'% pro* 

ducing 
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ducing another patt of it, is continued to 
jfome length in certain ioftances. Now the 
particular that I infifl: upon is, not only that 
•we do not remember that we ourfelves aded 
fuch a refponibfy or oppofite part ; but that 
we remember the contrary. It is one thing 
to remember that I faid fo and io to another 
perfbn, not remembering the reft ; and quite 
another to have fiich a clear diiitindion of 
Qiemory as in the cafe befote us, of what i 
faid tq him, and he to me« In the £rf): cafe 
there is a perfeSi forgetfulnefs cf fometUng ; 
and in the other, a perJeSt remembrance of it 
with a contrary circumflance ; [viz. xhzt 
not I myfelf, but another perfon, put the 
queftion, or did the action.) I wi(h this 
were taken iK)tice of. Thus this objediort 
fuppofes that the foul jorgets^ not only its 
phft tboii^ts, but its prefent thoughts^ and 
that at: the very time whdn thisy areprefens 
to it \ which Is a Jdiredb coil tradition : nay^ 
that It. may haVe' a cbnfcioufnefs that its 
prkfejQt diQughts (while pirdfent) may be the 
thbi^ts .t>f andtber Being > which intfeafel 

E 2 the 
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the contradidion ; and becaufe a want of 
memory of our pad: thoughts is poffible, it 
infers that a want of confcioufnefs of our 
prefent thoughts is alfo poffiblc 5 and farther, 
that we may be conicious that our preient 
thoughts are not our preient thoughts^ but 
the thoughts of another perfon. Hence it 
appears the intended parallel is quite mifap- 
plied^ becaufe the iimple forgetting a thing 
no way comes up to that clear diftin^on 
of memory and confcioufnefs which We have 
in our dreams. 

Xin. All this has been pretty folly ex- 
preiTed jn the iixth paragraph above, where 
I have (hewn that the foul can never be faid 
to produce that which it is confcious an- 
other Agent produces, without raining and 
confounding all the evidence of felf-conici- 
oufnefs. But that this point may be the 
more attended to, I will take a particular 
example and reafon familiarly upon it ; and 
I (hall pitch on fiich an inftance as can be 
lid)le to no fufpicion. It is known that C/« 

cero 
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aro was profeffedly zxx Academick ; and that 
he wrote defignedly in his treatife de Divi^ 
natiom againft this very conclufion which I 
maintain 3 and endeavoured to accx>unt for 
the appearance of dreaming the fame way» 
as is done here in the objei^ion, Cicero then 
being pf this doubting fe^^ and writing on 
the oppofite fide of the qucftion, tells us a 
dream of his own; which are circum (lances, 
I think, that muft free fuch an inftance from 
any reafonable fufpicion of credulity^ or un-- 
fairnefs in the relation ; and I (hall give it 
in his own words. He brings in his bro- 
ther ^intus managing the argument on the 
oppofite part, and alledging his [Cicero^^ 
dream againft himielf, a.s alfo another of his 
own \Sluintus's\. I OjiaU tranfcribe both. 
^intus after having brought many otheir 
examples, fome of which are remarkable 
enough ji &ys, Sed quid wtera aut plura qu^^ 
rimus ? Sape tibi meum narravi : fape ex te 
fomnium audivi tuum. Me^ ciim Afia prth 
vincia praejffem^ vidiffe in quiet e^ dim tu equo 
^dve^s adqiiandammagnifluminisripam^prt^ 
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wBusfubifhj atque dehpfus inftumen^ nufyuafH 
itfyparuiffes^ me conlremuijfe timore perterritum : 
Turn te repente latum extitife^ eoiimque equo 
adverfam ajcendife ripamy nojque inter nos effe 
€omplexos. FaciUs conjeBura hujus fommt ^ 
mbtque ^ peritis in AJid pradi&um eft^ fore 
eos even f us rerum^ qui acciderunt. This is 
^intus's Attzvciy which I fhall not iby at 
ptefent to argue from : afty one who reads 
it will fee the marks of involuntary reprefen^ 
tafion in it, or of its being forced upon him f 
ftnd confequently which of the folutions is 
moft applicable to it. Cicero^s own dream fol- 
lows. Fenio nunc adtuum (continues ^intus.) 
jiudivi equidem ex teipjb: Jed mihi fapius Sal- 
Juftius nojler narravit; dim in illdfugdy nobis 
ghrio/dy patria calamitojd^ in villd quddam 

campi Atinatii manere&y magndmque partem 

1 " • f 

noBis vigildffes', ad lucem denique arBiy & 
'graviter dor mi fare ccepijfe : itaque t/uamquam 
'iter in/iarety te famen Jikntitm fieri jujjtffe^ 

neque ejfe pajjufn te excitari : cum autem ex-^ 

• » » . • 

perreSius ejei Toor a Jecunddf create fibijbmmum 
Wrmvifi : Fifum tibi effe^ cum in hcisJoKs 

4 m(^^m 
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fnotftm errares^ C. M^rmm cum fa/ciiusLaii^ 
reatis quterere tx te^ quid irijiis ejfes f ^Cum- 
que /», 'ie tud patrid vi pulfunt effe dixijes^ 
-^rtehendijfe eum dextr'arh tuafn^ Gf bono dnimo 
^^ JHIW^ '^Jl^^ LiBorique proximo tradidije^ ut 
te in inonumentum Juum deduceret : & dixijfe^ 
in eo iibifdlutemfore. Turn & fe exclamaffe 
Saliuftms narrdt^ reditum ttbi telerem^ & gb- 
riojum paratum^ Gf ^eipfum vijum fomnio de- 
lediari. Nam illud mihi 4pjixeleriter nuntia" 
turn efty tif audivijfes in monumento Marii de 
tuo reditu^ inagntficentiffimum illud S. G. ejfefac" 
tufhy t&ferente Optimo & clarijftmo virb^ confuky 
Mquefrequ^niiffimo theatro^ incredihili clamor e Sf 
phufti comprobafum;: dixiffete, nihil ilh Atindti 
fomnio 'fiefi^poffemvinius. De Divinat. Kb. !• 

XIV. This is Cicero'^ drcittt, and as he 
tdlls It TiitxiHf'; whence it appears his Bro- 

« * » • 

tHet ahd^he had often admired the particilU- 
rily df'ilf in their private difcourfes. For 
C/(:?/^ was ]Jro]feuted by Cfc^/ai, and forced 
to Ifeive IRmie in the fcfrty-nintfi year df his 
age, to which expulfibn this dreattl refers j 

£ 4 and 
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and he lived fourteen or fifteen years after. 
And I dare fay vjrhen the thing itfelf hap- 
penedi and afterward wh^n t)ie coniequen^ 
foretold fell out acco^-dingly, he afcribed it 
to quite anpttffr faufe^ than he does now |n 
his acadfmical PbUoJopby. But to apply the 
obje^ion abpye to it. Here h^ remembers 
that a queflion was put to him j namely , 
l^by, be moi^s fo fad? and who put it 5 ai\d 
what he himfelf replied, viz. That it was 
IfecauJ^ be b^ji been unjujily driven out of bis 
native country. Now if he had put this 
queAion to himfelf, why (hould he haye 
been made believe that Marius put it ? Or 
why (hould he remember that he made the 
finfwer only ; and not only forget that he 
afked himfelf the queflion (as the objedtioix 
fiippofes) but remember it with a quite, con-*, 
trary^ nay with an inf:onfifient circumflance ; 
to wit, Ikbat another: perjm oihed it^ and npt 
he himiejtf*, v^hich the obj^dion does npt 
ponfider \ Or what powerful Demon can ifx 
affed the confcioufhefs of the ibul in fleep^ 
that it (hall ad. two different, andoppo^jpsLCt^: 

■ anc^ 
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and yet be not only not cpnfcioas of a^ng 

the one of them, but conicious of not a&ing 

it ; or of being paflive, ^en imjoJuntary^ 

gn(i of another Agpnt's producing it ? This 

would bring in the agmcy of Spirits^ in as 

ifTonderful a manner at leaft, as that whidK 

1 fx>ntefid fw. No mechanical cauie; nor 

thing ]ef$ than a powerful, living, defignii^ 

9eing, could make the ibul remember and 

jft/yrf fo rationally, in fiich order, . A 

man only forgets what it is proper he 

(hpuld forget, fo that two ferfms maybe 

QKC^e out of one Agent ! u I ierioufly 

wonder how njien )^ broach, or maintaiii 

iUch abfiird fancies, - ^ » Or lafUy, vponCSp- 

cero's own Principles, ^at tbefiulitfelfpt^ 

Sliced the 'wbok a^ion, whete had been ^ 

4ivimty 0^ this ps^ticular vifion^ which^/iEir 

(MS iays he found in it ? Dixiffe te^ nibil itt$ 

Atinqti fomnio fieri f(^e divinim. jjl., T p 

iay a drfamM ^vine^ is to ^y it haa a divine 

original \ and to £iy nothing emld. be more 

S'oine is yet a flrctfigei: aflertion of ^bpie divine 

power exhibited. Ife ifaou^^ ^nfiftently 



;fwlfelils oWB'hotioHSi tjire inftantfy teeol- 

leScd t9b^ there was mtbi^ n^. ot Jkr- 

fnJmg'hsK. l¥hich fljeWs, ds 5 dbfeivcd 

5tt!ft now, Aat-tke pregnancy 6f a«5' inftancc, 

»whHe*rccetit, iJtaadB -him forget his acaJe- 

iiiicaJ eonclupm'- BeMes, *fe^*i took tthh 

tw the hand" V^^ him be -of -good courage; 

brdeeed one (if 5iis Lifilors to'take cstt« <tf 

tern ana-cbnv^liim into iris own [Mo^'s] 

inohument ; anSl told him that his pii^feht 

tibuWes Iflionid he rdieved, atid he .find &S6t^ 

=lherc.' WasairthJs} the lUBar -, the'^mhig 

"Km Ifythe imni% and tie ti^!)ofttitim Z*-'^ i^ 

%etter cdu'Hige^ '<mVf 'tfie'''lftfp(jfture of ^hfe 

fotil itfdf tddecfcive itfelf? If at this raftfr-Wfe 

*mak(B but one perfm of v ifw, there is iid tea*- 

?bn '-why' TJfe 4n{ay not cbnttarily make fw» 

"out iifxmsi arid prefciid^ Aat whatever we 

(id 'wh3e'awak6i-^ may 'ftifl =bei done by dne 

W ffibTTtfiflereilt Agenk" And Ihos, as I 

feid bcfoic; (N* 6. and 13.) tfife aiiettion, 

that ibe'iii^ iifilf may 'produce nt^ai it thinks 

'(or is 'cbhfiitmr ih'at) anther Agent produces 

w/^^pr^^^^y^ the mV^/i^(? of fetf-cohfci- 

oufnefs 
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ettfiiefs, it^hkh is the firoKI:^ tnd moft inttti* 
tive foandatioh of srll our knoWfedge ; or 1^^ 
ther it takes ^iiVfif fe^-^mfiioi^^ 
and leaves ho diflSnakflv between our cwm 
ainfcidnfnefs and that of amlhefperfonj'^'^'^^^^^ 
\ think 'hni^t^tr per/on ipeaks or ^s ^' and 
fo ; yet it is icalfy / w^g^jT who ipieak anH 
aft.- Ctintrargy' therefore, I think / 

myfe^fky or do fuch a thing; yet it ina;f 
be another ferfm. Thus we miift not l6ofek 

the foundations of this evidence of ielficon-* 

1 . ... 

':feiou(hefs* in one cafe, iand then confine the 
confcqaehce of it to that cafe only : Thct 
contagion iirfll fpread ; and* the event will he 
putting a- rod into another inah^s hahd to 
chaftiie ourfelves. If my confcioufneft ef 
writing this at prefent, is not enough to af- 

certain it mine ; my not confcioujhefs - 6i ^o^ 

* > ' ' • » ■ 

Shg what I fee another pefibh do, is not 
enough to afcertain it not mine. Let the*^- 
tademick ^^ where this will end. ' I know 
the modern Aeaaemick hath l^rned to doubti 
for pretend to doubt] v^riiether the EGO oi 
vm prefent tifllCj be 'the fame "^rth the 

EGO 
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EGO x^ any paft or fistufie time (ke my 
Iiord Sbajisdury's CbaraSerifiicb) : But the 
epinloQ averted in the preient objedtion goes 
^rther, and would pretc;nd;tp ihcw that the 
JSGO and tbeTtiT of the prefent time^ noi^y 
|)p^ be biit ome and the fame per/on. Thus 
I>es Cartes* s primifk^ Ccgitq, ergojum, may 
po longer be true i for while I £mcy / tbini^ 
it may be fame other thing that thinks^ while 
{ am not fo much as exifting. And all thefi; 

ft 

jar^ no mqre than iJM genuine coniequences 
ipf fuppoiing that (he Jml may, aS and fay in 
fieepy ^phat it thinks a^Qther Being adls amf 
^sat, that (ime : Whence the certainty of 
;the contrary princ^ple^ eftabl^l)^ ii\ J^sT"" 6^ 
jfe fully evident^ 

XV. But what does Cicero anfwer to thi§ 
particular inftance ^ Mhi (lays he) ten^riy 
bus ititsmultum in animo Maritfs, verffiatur^ 
recordantiy qu^fn ilU gtanoem fuum (^afun^ 
magno aninu^ quhm conftanti tulijfei^. Hone 
fretb caufam de HIafommanfi f¥ijft\ T)p Di* 
vinai^ lib. 2. Wh^t a poor i^^ti§5:uig £bjft 
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. . . • 1 

is this ! Had he not Camillus and Scipio A^ 
jrkanus alio in his mind i Why riot have 
dreamed of thefe ) efpecially iince there was 
a greater affinity between his banifhment and 
theirs, than between his and Marius% ' who 
had but what he deferved} for they bore their 
elxile with much more conftancy and great* 
liefs of mind than he did« But allowing he 
had thought of no other banifhed Roman but 
Marius^ was ibis thinking of Marius enough 
to have put words in Marius^s mouth ? to 
have given him life and aStion t to have 
given him (iich particular a£fcion ; fuch par- 
ticular words ? A thoufand different kinds of 

■ 

aAion, and a thoufand other forms of fpeech 
might have been imagined, all as appofite 
to the purpofe, as thofe he ufed. And mufl 
there not be a determining caufe afSgned^ 
which out of filch a variety pitched on what 
was fo odd ? I would have this determining 
caufe a little more thought of, and not pafled 
over {o lightly. Indeed chance is the deter* 
mining caufe in the greatefl part of our phi- 
lofophy s and with the affiflance of that "we 
I make 
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make any thing ck any thing. But what if 
he had not. thought on Marius at all, and 
yet had dreamed of him? for this is a 
very common circumilance in our dreams* 
What then would have become of his banc 
Qredofuijlf caufam ? I cannot help making a 
refledion here^ that the Academick^ (either 
ancient or modern) is often to be pitied^ who 
by bis principjesy and to maintain the credit (^ 
never being, cgrmncedy is obliged to dijpute 
againji every things even the plaineji truths, 
^bisis a drudgery one would not be bound to 
tindery y and mvfi of courfe make the Acade- 
mick (ften abfiird^ and Jotnetimes perfeSlly ri^ 
diculous^ 

XVI. As to the prophetical or monitory 
nature of this particular dream, I have no~ 
thing to do with it •; that Hes at Gcero's 
own door, who relates it as having happened 
to himfelf. (For it is he that puts thefe 
words in his brother's mouth Nam^ 

illud mibi ipf cekriter mntiatum efi^ ut' au- 
divijfes in monumento Marii de tup reditu 

tnag- 
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magnificentijjimum illud S. C^ &c.) Though. 
I am far from thinking fuch inftknces im- 
poflible. But (hould he not have faid fome- 
thing in order to have accounted for this, 
wonderful circumftance of it? He gives us 
a very, fiqgular inila/ice from his own ex-* 
perience, that a thing was foretold toiiim ia 
})i$ deep, which came to pafs as.it had been 
foretold ; and upon refledion owns .73^/ ruh 
thing ^ could be more a proof offomethtn^ divine: 
and yet after all fay^ there was nothing more 
in it than that he was thinking on a certain 
per/on the Day before. Was that enough to 
give this perfon a prophetical vertue ? Or to 
endue his own foul with a prophetical vertue? 
Which foever of the two he fays, provided 
he relates his own dream fairly, there feems 
to be no lefs a caufe concerned in it, thaa 
that I contend for. If a Irian's owa fpirit 
is Sometimes enabled, to forefee things to 
comp, I do.not fee how it can be affirmed 
to be the ^caufe of fuch a vifion ; fuppofing 
it produced all the reftv And if it cannot 
produce fuoh. a vifion wjben- the'evcnt fol- 

lows J 
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Ib^s whyfiiould it produce the fame, or 
a tike vifion, though the event (hould not 
^How. The event's following or its not fol* 
lowing, hath no connexion with the phyfi- 
cal caufe of the vifion; which therefore 
Ihould he the fame in both cafes. I am 
^ire the affigning aiiy lefs caufe, thail I have 
mentioned, infers that which would utterly 
confound all knowledge, and put an end to 
all future enquiry; viz. That the effedt may 
be every way more perfed than the caufe 
diat produced it ; of which I have faicf 
mough before* He fays, many dredmi are 
not monitory i this indeed is, I think, a$ it 
ihould be, the caufe of them being con^- 
dered ; and that in a brig life be had only 
this one dream Mi hi quideni prater hoc 

Marianum^ nihil fane quod meminerim. Fruf 
tra igitur confumpta tot noSies tarn longd in 
atate. Ibid.— —What follows ? Can a thing 
that only happens once^ be without a caufe ^ 
or without an adequate caufe ? He fays of^ 
Democritus^ u^n his accounting for our 
dreams hy fmulacra (of which bebw) Nee ^ 

fopiovi 
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iognim quemquam qui majori auSioritate nihil 
dicereU Ibid. Others will determine how fat' 
this is applicable to himielf ; but if what hei 
£iys of hid only having had this ond dream 
be true; Plutarch in his life^ and Suetonius 
in that of AuguJiuSy makes him contrive a 
refined piece of flattery to make his court to 
Julius Cafar^ in telling a fidlitious dream of 
his own concerning Auguflus^ then but a 
young unknown ftripling^ ■ M. Cicero 

C. Qtjarem in Capitolium profecutus^ fbmriiufn 
prifiina no&is familiaribus forte riarrabat i 
puefum facie Uberali demijfum coelo^ &c. 
Sueton^ in Auguft. cap. 94. Plutarch tells 
this dream flill more circumftantially, with 
the con&quenoes that followed upon it. But 
whether Cicero had really forgot this re- 
markable dream ; or dii&mbles it now, in his 
difpute I or whether thefe Writers unjuftly 
£ither it upon him^ I cannot fay : But it is 
certain theie Books de Divinatione were writ-* 
ten after the death of Julius Cafar ; that is^ 
after the time he is iaid to have had this 
firangi dream concerning Augujius. 
Vol. n. F XVIL Thei* 
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X VII. There is another %rg^ment I men- 
tioned before, againft this notion that the 
foul contrives, and prefents to itfelf all tho& 
things we think we hear, and fee done in 
dreams ; to wit, T*bat it could not impfffe on 
it/elf by this method. This I fhall explain a 
little, and fhew a farther reaibn why it is 
impoffible : which is. That in the inftance 
above, and others of the like nature, it is 
necejfary that the perforis foul who dreams^ 
{if it contrived and prefented all to itfolf) 
Jhould Jiill be bufy in Jorming and producing 
the parti of the vifom all along as they Jucceed 
to each other : jufl as a naan, when he con- 
trives a Bible extempore^ has his invention at 
work all the while, which certainly muft 
hinder him from taking it for a trae narra- 
tion told by another, in which he has no 
other (hare but giving attention to what he 
hears, cr bdiolding what is done in his pre- 
ience. In (hort, it would not be enough iosc 
the foul to make the diJI>^ion in the bc^in- 
ing of the reprefentatioo, and order once 
for all^ fuch and fuch a icene» which (hoold 

afterward* 
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aftcrwanls come in view fucceffively, and of* 
itfelf. It is a childifli inattention to make 
ftich a fuppofition : the foul mufl all along 
form the tranfient and fuccefflve parts of the 
reprefehtation ^ as when a man repeats a 
Ipeech, he muft repeat it to the laft word j 
or if he mimicks another man's adlion, he 
muft perfonate him to the laft gefture. It 
is therefore neither to be fuppofed, that 
the foul fhould forget this its own conflant 
aSiion^ which muft continue all the time 
of the dream ; nor that it could impofe on 
itfelf, while thus conftantly employed : and 
much lefs could it terrify itfelf in good 
earneft, as at the prefence of real danger.—- 
M^que contremuijfe (fays ^uintus) timore per-- 
territum. ■ ■ Would it not be a ftrange 
fancy, that a Poet might contrive a Drama^ 
which ihould have a fpontaneous power to 
exhibit itfelf in order, while he were igno- 
rant of the whole coritrivance, and imagined 
he had no other hand in it but as ^n idle 
fpedator ? This feems to be big with con- 
tradiiftion. And yet in eifedl the objedfion 

F 2 contains 
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contains in it a no lefs abfurd iuppofitioD« 
For if the foul by one fimple ad of the will, 
could produce a Jeries of fucceffive adtion; 
the things feen and heard would be what 
we might call automat a^ or have life and 
ipontaneity of themfelves. So neceflary is it 
to admit of a living adlive principle here, 
that while we deny it, we are forced to fup- 
pofe things lifelefs and inanimate, to have 
Ipontaneity and life. This is remarkably ve- 
rified in Lucretius s account of dreams to be 
examined hereafter. And if we fay that the 
foul itfelf continues to invent and contrive 
the parts of the vifion, as they conftandy 
fucceed each other ; it is impoflible it (hould 
not be confcious of ^his its conilant inven- 
tion I or forget it, as if it Mrere but one 
tranfient aSi. There is not a more painful 
ad of the mind than invention^ even while 
we are awake j as a late ingenious Author 
hath well obferved : and it is certain that 
lleep binders and deadens the adive power of 
the foul. Therefore, if it be a contradidion 
that the foUl ihould exert this painful and 

laborious 
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laborious operation, while we are awake, and 
yet know nothing of it ; it muft be more 
impoffible that it fhould perform this in 
fleep, with fuch eafe, as to take all for the 
work of another being, as the fame Writer 
fuppofes [Spectator 487.] This is to make 
a prodigious wide leap in reaibning, from 
one extreme to another; firft to own the 
difficulty, and then to aflert the great fa- 
cility, though in more difadvantageous cir-» 
cumftances. 

XVIII. There is ft 111 another circum-* 
ftance which plainly fhews, that the foul 
cannot contrive thofc things for itfelf which 
we fee and hear ki dreams j viz. That it 
could not impofe on itfelf as a reality then, 
what muft appear an impojjibility to it at all 
other times : and this is a quality attending 
many reprefentations offered to the foul in 
fleep. It is in this refpedt our dreams arc 
faid to be chimerical and wild, And if this 
obfervation be juft ; the very inconjtflency and 
nvildnefs of our dreams agrees leaji with the 

F 3 fuppofitiQn 
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fuppojition made in the objeBion. Alexander 
the Great had a very remarkable dream of 
this kind, when his friend Ptolemy was 
wounded with a poifoned dart; namely. 
That a ferpent came to him with a root, or 
herb in its mouth ; and told him where the 
herb might be found, what its vertues were, 
and that it would fave the life of his friend, 
Cfc. as is related by mod Hiflorians in the life 
of that Prince. Cicero himfelf, in the place 
beforem^ntioned, takes notice of this dream, 
And allows it might have been fuch as nar^ 
rated, (which is ftrange enough, for I am 
fure it by no means agrees with his folution) 
and wonders that his brother ^intus did not 
urge flich i^Jingular inftance. Now it would 
fliock us to hear at any other time, and 
while we are awake, that a ferpent (hould 
ipeak, and that too while it held a root in its 
jnouth. Cicero takes notice of this very im- 
poffibility, and yet owns that it might have 
Appeared a reality to Alexander. But ' how 
pould it, \S Alexander'^ foul invented thisab, 
liirc} f?iney to itfelf ? Any one who confiders 

will 
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will never affirm it. It is plain Alexander^ 
foul muft have coupled together thefe ideas> 
by the lame power of imagination that a 
painter employs, when he paints a Harpy ^ 
or a Centaur: and therefore he could no 
more have been perfuaded that this was a 
real fcrpent Ipeaking to him, than a painter 
could think in good earneft, that the pidture 
lie had drawn was a living creature. I do 
not mention here the importance of what 
^ ferpent told Alexander ^ (let thofe who 
give the narration anfwer for that ; ) but 
infift only upon the circumftance that a 
ferpeiit (hould appear to fpedk to us in a 
dreanf, which certainly is no very incredi- 
ble thing; Ckiro thinks he has accounted 
well enough for this when he fays, Non 
inim audivit ilk draconem loquentemy Jed 
vijus eft audirey & quidem quod majus Jit^ 
cum radicem ore tenerety locutus eft*, and adds, 
Sed nihil eft magnum fomnianti . But was it 
not enough that the ferpent feemed really 
to fpeak, though it did not really fpeak ? 
There is no difference between vifa^ e(l tf«- 

F 4 dire 
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4ire and audivit^ as to the reality of the pcr^ 
ception j as every one will allow. And that 
being fo, the difficulty I infift upon is ob-' 
vious : fpr the foul really perceives in dreams 
yrhat muft appear imppffible to it at all 
other tipies. And this itfelf would be }ta^ 
ppflible, if the foul formed fuch chimera's 
(o itfelf by its own power. When he adds^ 
Sed nihil ejl magnum fomniantiy it is, I think, 
as if he had faid, " But after all, the ob- 
" jefts feen in dreams are fo ftrange, that 
1* there is no accounting fpr them, this way/' 
pr it is tacitly owning that the folution doth 
not removp the difficulty of the thing pre- 
tended to be accpuqtpd for ; as if . I ihould 
fay, it is very common to iee things in 
clreams, whiph are ^bove the energy of the 
foul itfelf, or the powers of motion and mat^ 
t^r; for, nihil eft magnum fonmianti. 

XIX. J (hall leave Cicero's account of 
dreams, after obferving that the motive, 
which feemed tp hinder him from owning 
fl^at Separate, intelligent Beings excited our 

4 . viApns 
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^fions in fleep, and which is ilill a motive 
with moft men, is not juftifiable in good 
philofophy 5 it is this. That men would grow 
idly and foolifhly fuperftitious, and fearful 
oi fuperior powers^ if this were owned. He 
&ys, fpeaking ftill of that dream about Ma^ 
riusy Omnium Jomniorumy ^intey una rath 
^, quee^ per deos immortakis, videamus ne 
m/lrd fuperftitione & depravatione fuperetur. 
What ! Omnium fomniorum? This befeecbing^ 
without oflbring reafons for what he main- 
tains, looks like begging That men would 
not argue from fuch inftances as he owns 
tp/ have happened .to himfblf, for fear of cer-* 
tain coniequences ; That they would not 
be' too difl^cult to be perfuaded, but wink^ 
and turn away their eyes at proper places. 
To fearch after, or find out th^ true caufe 
of any natural appearance, ^ need make no 
man fuperflitious, or feaiftil of fuperior 
powers, who hath no other reafori to be 
afraid : and if I have another reaibn to be 
jlfriiid, what will it avail me to turn Scep- 
tiick with xdHgedi to ^e exiflence of ieparate, . 

inviiible 
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invifible Beings ? If this conclude any thing; 
It concludes that I fhould turn Atheift al- 
together. And I find this Author £iying 
dfewhere : ^w enim potefly dim exifiimet d 
Deo fe curari^mn & dies & nonets DMnum 
Numen borrere ? £/, J! quid adver/i accident 
{quod eui mn accidit ?) extimefcere^ ne id jure 
evenerit. Academic. Quaeft. lib. 4. Thus we 
fee this guilty fear drives men to hate that, 
which fhould be the only comfort 6f all rea^ 
finable creatures -, to wit^ tha;t a Deity ofiii- 
finite, reafon and perfection fhould gowrn 
the world. And one might carry thia un^ 
pleafing remark ilill highei^. For Cicero^^ fkys^ 
in the words inlmediately before^ that Stf^4 
ri^lievcd him from much terror^ wheri he 
taught that God neither made^ nor took can 
cf the world -J but that fur d, matter did all 
that was done. It is tru^^ a little afe^ he^ 
endeavours to bring himfelf off, by the greats 
Academical principle y faying, " he neither af^ 
" fented to StratOy who denied a God y nor- 
•* to Lucullus^ who affsrted one^ But thi« 
fcems fomewhat contradiiftofy to his being 

relieved 
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relieved of bis fears. In fliort, nothing (hould 
influence our fearchcs after truth, but the 
love of truth itfelf. I'.rutb can have no ill con-* 
JequenceSy but by our own faulty which, me- 
thinks^ fhould take off the argunient againft 
Searching out an adequate cauie of the pre- 
fcnt phaenomenon of dreams, from a fear 
left fuperflition (hould prevail : fince that 
can be no argument in reafony whatever it 
may be in policy^ or on fome other confi- 
deration. If we are not to enquire whether 
there be a variety of immaterial feparate Be- 
ings in God*s creation, as there is of orga- 
nized bodies in the material world, left fome 
men fhould turn fanciful and fuperftitious ; 
by a parity of reafbn, we arc not to enquire 
whether a Being of infinite reafon managed 
the Univerfe, left unreafonable men ihould 
hate him, as being againft their interefts ; a» 
Cicero allows they wilL " Men would be- 
* * eafier (fays a certain great Author) if they 
" were afTurcd that they had only mere 
" chance to truft to." And again, ** No 
f? body trenibles tp thjnk there (hould be no 

•'God, 
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" God, but rather that there (hould be one/^ 
But I hope he is miftakeu : and I am fure 
they apoftatizc from the interefts of reafon, 
and a rational nature, who had rather trail 
to blind chance^ than an infinitely wife^ perfeSfy 
and reafonable Beings or tremble at the 
thoughts that there (hould be fuch a Being, 
Pnly the malice of an infinitely evil Being 
could rejoice that there were no fiich thing 
as an infinitely good one, or that infinite 
reafon (hould be cut oflF from nature. Fi- 
nally, M fuperftition be fuch a dreadful evil^ 
the beft way to guard againft it is, tofearch 
things to the bottom^ and find out their caujes 
impartially ; and thence to eftimate the 
grounds of hope and fear. And, after all, 
it doth not appear that chanct and atoms^ 
that is, dead matter and unguided motion is 
iuch a firm principle of fecurity, as to find 
out from the principles of reafon that an 
infinite Intelligence guides the affairs of the 
ivorld. And if an infinite intelligence guides 
the affairs of the world, we need not then 
be afraid, what, or how many creatures the 
world may contain> XX. If 
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XX* If it were material, it might be ob- 
served here, that Cicero^ in his fecond Book 
de Legihuiy contradids all that he had ad«- 
vanced in his Treatife de Divinatione; though 
he hath fpoke better fcnfe in it upon every 
other particular than that of our dreams. 
But he faw, and was convinced, that men 
would make better members of ^fociety, if 
they were religious, than if they were Acsl* 
demicks. As Philofophers he teaches men 
to be Scepticks, or to maintain that truth is 
not to be perceived: forgetting, or at leaft over* 
looking the inconfiftency of teaching them, 
what, by confequence, he allows is againft the 
interefts of fbciety : for certainly praSiical 
truths are inconteftable. If it were poffibic 
that ipeculative and practical principles could 
be oppoiite, I fhould by all means clofe 
with the latter 5 but it is impoffible they 
fhould be oppoiite; for all truth is confiftent 
with itfelf, as proceeding from the fame in- 
finite Mind, where undoubtedly it is con- 
fiflent. But it is long fince it hath been 

obferved of this great Man^ that his Acade-^ 

tnical 
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mical H^ritings are at variance with his other 
works ; and that he may be confuted aut of 
himielf, and in his own words. 

XXI. Thus I hope this principk^ that the 
vifions, or (pounder [laroty offered to the foul 
in dreams, are not the work of the foul it^ 
ielf, is firmly eflabli^hed ; and that the ob- 
jedtion which fuppofes the contrary cannot 
be urged a fecond time. I endeavoured alfb 
in N"" 7. to lay down another previous prin- 
ciple ; to wit. That the fcenes prefented to 
the foul in fleep, in which there is fo much 
variety, aSfion, and /j/^, nay oftentimes j^^^^iS 
and reafon, cannot be the efled: of mecha^ 
nifm, or any caufe working mechanically. 
This ftill appears to me felf-evident : but an 
exceptiou hath been made to it, and an hy-- 
pothefis offered, in order to account for 
dreams mechanically, [as I think.] This I 
fhall alfo confider, and endeavour to point out 
the ieveral particulars which feem to render it 
inconclufive. Itisiaid, ^'Tho'hiiloryandrea- 
^' ^Vi make it highly probable that in fome 

oifei 
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•* cafes fepar ate Ipirits adl on the fouls of men 
*' in dreams, and at other times ; yet it feems 
more reafbhable to explain the common 
phsenomena from the union of the foul 
and body, and the neceflary connexion 
thence arifing between ideas in the mind 
and certain motions in the body, or in 
^^ thoie parts more immediately united to the 
^^ foul: That this indeed will not make^ 
^^ dreams more mechanical than the other 
a^ons of external objedts, or rather, than 
the motions in the fenfbry on the foul ; 
but it makes them all proceed from one 
principle of Imv: That though there 
feems to be a difficulty in accounting for a 
train of reafbning, which is very frequently 
in our dreams, from this general iblution ; 
yet if what fome Philofophers have laid 
•* of traces in the fenfory, be trae, and the 
^* relation that may be between them, whei^ 
'* die ideas have a connexion which may 
^< make the animal ipirits flow from the one 
** to the other j a train of ideas whicji may 
" GKAit in us what is equivalent to a dif- 

4 ^ " " ' <« cour% 
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*' courfe, may arife from it : TJiat the cdii^ 
*' fufion and incoherence of many, nay^ 
^^ moft of our dreams, favours this account ^ 
^' the fucceflion of ideas in our minds^ 
*' when mufing awake, is veiy near to this ^ 
'^ and the phenomenon of memory may 
«« iUuftrate it/' 



XI^II. Thi^ accotult is as Ipecious as the 
hypothefis can admit of, and touches on 
every hint that may give it a remote degreo 
of probability t But a wtohg hypothefis 
will not bear cloie reafoning, nor an appli^ 
cation to particular inftance6« Here it is 
owned, that biftory and reafon make it highly 
probable^ ^ that in fome cafes feparate Jpirits 
aSi on the fouls of men in dreams^ and at 
other times. So far I think is right But if 
this be allowed, it will not follow that an 
hypothefis which gives a contrary account of 
the common inftances^ can make them all pro« 
ceed from one principle or law, as is aflerted 
of this. Thus, unlefs this conceffion is again 
retradtedj there mufi; be two very difii^rent 

hypo- 
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liypothefes for the folution of this phaeno- 
Inenon ; feparate Jpirits and mecbanijm : and 
I do not fee that it can be retradted. And 
if there be any beauty, or philofophical 
iimplicity, in aligning one caufe for one 
kind oi appearance*, thi§ hypotheiis doth not 
reach that. In another cafe it was faid, that 
by reducing more phenomena to one principk^ 
caufe; or infirument, the beauty of nature nva^ 
fet in a greater lujire. But there remains a 
greater difficulty, if we allow two fuch dif- 
ferent caufes as feparate fpiritSy and mecha^ 
nifniy to excite our dreams in fleep: For 
what fhall we make the criterion^ or mark 
of diflindlion between the effefts of the in- 
tettigent caufe, and of mere mecbanifm? May 
it not appearflrange to advance fuch a fo- 
lution, ais that we cannot diflinguifh the one 
of tbefe from the other ? When hifiory is 
mentioned as affording inflances of the firft 
kind ; it feems fuch dreams as are followed 
by the event, are allowed to be exhibited by 
feparate fpirits. But if one fhould dream 
that a per/on came and fpoke to him^ and 
Vol. II. G this 
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this really happened pext day | and 9lgilnf 
if he tfiould dre^m tiai a perjm camf and 
j^he to him, and no fqch thing happened : 
the firft 6f thefe would be the Work of tnr 
teUigence^ and the other of mecfj^mifm ; ^od 
yet the tfk&s are equal, or both the fame. 
And it cannot be iaid that this fuppofition 
is abfixrd, qr evien improbable. We havp 
often cleaper, more fignificant dnsamSf ^4 
in which mor? leafoning is contained, on 
which nothing follpiRr^ than thofc ^ in 
which we fee focnething th^t afterwar4 
cpmcs to pais ; a$ I believe is qonfi^^nt with 
the experience of moi): axem Thu^ t\^ 
work of tnechanifn^t thati^i of mere f|i Atti^ 
^nd motion^ ^hall be more perfisd: th^n th^ 
work of intelligence and de%n, I a(k, if 
this would not make ilrangie WQrk in phiT 
Ipfbphy ? If OOP (hpuld l&y, All ckar, rei^^ 
fining^ vifisftis are the wark of inkll^ence, and 
confufed ones of $mban^m^ or traces in the 
fenfory j let hiip conlider th^ th? gr^dfitiotf^ 
from clearnels to con^Qoiij is fo iraper^pti'* 
Ue. that he will Qevo: be able to 4x a limit 
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this way. We allow an immaterial mover 
to the meaneil infeSt that has fpontaneous 
inotion j otherwife, the gradation is fo im-' 
perceptible, we Chould not allow one even to 
man. The ca& is the fame here, 1 think ; 
every thing ieen which the ibul doth not 
produce, and Which matter, or Jignalures in 

it (that is, traces) eould not produce, fhould 

. . , . 

have an immaterial mover, and this from 
the bare confidcration of /pmtaneity. Hence 
6ur dreams muft be all michanicalj or all im* 
mechanical That they are all mechanical^ no 
man will maintain ; for mechanifm might 
then have Hfe, fpontaneity and reafbn. And 
therp is Ais farther reafon why they (hould 
all be immeehanieal^ which I mentioned be-* 
fore in that fevcnth paragraph, viz^ Philo^ 
Jhphy doth not hinder us from ajftgning a cauji 
that can do more than produce the effeSl ; 
hutJlriS^fy prohibits m to ajfign one that can^ 
not do fo much: For afligning the latter 
would be to own the atheifttcal principle } 
which if it could be true in the Icaft af- 
fignable inftance, the Atheift would gain his 

G 2 point 
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point univerfally. I wifli this might be con- 
fidered. If I were perfiiaded that the tSkOi 
might have ibme perfeftion^ that its cauie 
could not communicate to it, no argument 
for the Being of a God would ever be able 
t o convince me. 

XXni. It is farther to be obierved, that 
the union of the foul to the body, which is 
infinuated here to be the caufe of dreams^ 
only renders them poflible. If the foul, or 
percipient being, were not united to, an4 
prefent with the fcnfory, any impi^ffions 
made, or motions excited there, could never 
be perceived : the ienfory, by what was faid 
4n Sedt. IL Vo). L being but dead matter. 
But ilill the caufe that makes theie impref- 
fions, or excites thefe motions, is wanting. 
There is certainly a connexion between fuch 
impreflions made on the fenfory, and certain 
ideas being excited in the foul: that is, fuch 
impreflions made will excite fUch ideas, and 
no other. But pray, what is that to the 
purpofe ? Becauie every impreflion hath a 

7 ftnefs 
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jitnefs to excite fiich an idea, it will not fbP 
low that the idea may be excited withou^ 

» 

the iitapFftflion is made. The fitnefs there" 
fore or connexion between the motion im* 
preiled, and the exciting fuch an idea, will 
nevo: fftpply the caufe that imprefles the 
motion. This may be iiluftrated by a £1- 
miliar comparifon. When a bell hangs in 
an outer room, and a cord tied to it is con- 
^yed to another place ; it would not here 
follow that the bell could ring without a 
hand, becau& there was a connexion or com-- 
mumcatiohy by ifteans of the cord, between 
it and the neit roomd Jufl: fb, the moving 
han4j I think, is venting in this fblution : 
But, if that caufe which moves the fenfory 

» • • • 

be allowed, it accounts' few: all the reft. 17- 
nrm and connexion of themfelves are no cf- 

fident caufes, and will never anfwer for the 

. . . • 

origin of the motion. This fo/ution is in- 

, - . • ■ 

deed a general explication, how, whatever 
afFeSs the fenfory excitfes Ibme idea or other 
in the foul ; whether' the things ading on 
ther fcnfory, be fome external obieSi while 
. G 3 wc 
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we aro awake, or Jome other 9^uft wbik iivto 
deep : but it does not accoui^t for th€t thing 
itfelf, which £> affea$ the fenfory« Or, if 
%mm and e^nmrnm fuperlbde tht oeceffity of 
fuch a caufe in our dreams % why mdy thej 
DOt in our waking ideas ? And then (as 
Pfan fi«riUry contends) tbflfc may bp no m^ 

XXIV. It is (aid, '' thi8>Sft//^ wiU not 
^' make dreams M^r^ mefb^mcai than the 
f other a<£lions of ext^nal. (^jeda^ or ra^ 
^' ther than the ^notions in the ieitfery on 
^' the foul/' Bat I beg leave to obfenie liiat 
there is no parity, eith^ ifl t^tscbanflai, or 
in any other refpe<£l, between the ^oiorf 
(which is but d^aj matter) feprqfenting in^ 
numerable livifigjc^nes, without the t£&aK 
f>f Mterfuzl hfuing ^e£fs^ and thp extecna) obir 
^s themiUvea aiding oo the fenfory, and 
thus conveyiog notice to the foul In tfao 
yj^ cafe, t^ ieoibry is but the medium of 
fcnveyance^ and in the firft c»fe it ihoold be 
^ 4^entf Thl« mak^ a vtide dififerencset 

A word 
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A \^ord might have been dtopt conce rni ng 
the csxtit di the motions in the ienibry. I 
have ibewn good itafons againft filf ^moving 
matter $ and cannot aUow it here. If the 
iame nM6tion$ vvere cj:tcited ih the ftn/ory^ 
as WOald be if thefe words 

were pronoAhced white th« p»£aik is awake; 
yt h agrted on all haiids^ fhat the famo ideas 
#bttld be raUbd in th« fetil : but if the^ 
itto/dotk^ tttoj exift Inf &tf ferifo^ fbreuifoafi]fy 
6r Withoat iny adbqucfte eaiile in dreafiM ; 
^istkdny tbifigAight d» anytbif^: orletkbe 
ihewtx tii6 Where we can (lop. II an ^r^A» 
AloQld rejieiaC feveral wo^ds^ which it nevW 
recelvtfd, (pardon the iiHpiidpriety) k Woiuld 
be no- fttislkdiory account of (his to fay, ll 
is the property of inch and fuch figures, to 

(r) O TbmtftHks! taktt upthyqQarters Aortofdie 
UonVheadj left tbou fall reil^ among lions. Plutanb^ 
h Tbmiff. 

G 4 re- 
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reverberate the undulatbns of the air, fo as 
to imitate articulate words^ and raife the 
fame ideas as if the words were ipokc by a 
living perfon. The great queftion here, would 
be, How the eccbo^ whofc known prpperty 
it is to convey what it receives^ could con- . 
vey what it receives not. The cafe of words 
in dreaming is pretty near this* And I 
might argue the fame way as to objects of 

» 

fight. If a mirrour reprefented images when 
their objefis were not prefent; how far 
would )t be from fatisfiidjati' to tell me. 
that it refleded the incident jiBsys of jiight ia 
fuch a manner/ that all the ray; proceeding 
from one point of the obje& concurred to 
form the like point of the image ? For if 

ft 

no obje<5t were prefent, there would be no 
incident rays to be refledted ; fo in thi$ cafe, 
if no object adted on the fenfory, nomo^ 
tion could be excited in it, nor idea raifed. 

XXy. It may perhaps be fuppofed, that 
we might ^ truft to the circulation of the 
f}lpod^ or the mechanical motion of fom? other 

4 flwi^i 
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fluid, . for doing fo much as to exdte the& 
motions in the ienibry. This indeed is ge- 
nerally fuppofed the cauie of theie motions ; 
but I nuy venture to &y that fcarce any 
fuppoiition can be more abfurd.. Let us firft 
fuppole theie motions orderly; and, ie- 
condly, that they may be difordered. Now 
in the firft cafe, no man is able to imagine 
that the £ime fluid, purfiiing hs own tx>ur& 
mechanically, conflantly, equally, Chould at 
this, inftant reprefent nothing at all by its; 
motion ; and in the twinkling of an eye» 
cauie a houfe^ a fields a giant to ilart up % 
and then a little after, things of quite a dif- 
ferent nature* Who fees not that fuch a 
mechanical cauie, if it repreients things at 
^^.mufi always reprefent the fame things y or 
nearly the fame j with an even^ uninterrupted 
tenor j without iiich long paufes^ or mon-^ 
Urous tranftions to things of oppofite and 
contraiy natures ? When this is thoroughly 
coniideced, no man is able, I fay, let him 
do what he can, to imagine it pofSble. Every 
traniitioQ muil have its determining caufe^ 

according 
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according to dl the \acm of icafbuiflg ; afid 
the wider the tnmfitiott Ss, add the more 
oppc^te the natures of the things joined are , 
the fardier «H11 this appear frott being th« 
tXkQi of a ngaffary mehardcat cauje to any 
rational Enquirer. We propofe to oorldves 
iJhigaUty ofcaufo b dhe worics of nature^ 
which philofophy doth hf no means cooft- 
tenance. Boretti hath ibewn that natore 
makes ofe of prodigious motive power t<% 
move finall we%ht$. No cl^nge is produced 
in the flate ai matter without a Svh^ agent. 
The motion c( the fmatleft reptile require 
the power of Ae f'it^ Caufe. Only liere 
matter may change its own ftate, and do 
Wonders befide X One may 6y indeed flfot 
tie JifigU pHndptetf gtawtatkn ffetform all 
the variaus pbammena. in the material iMrld, 
But how, I pray, doth it this ? Is it not by 
the ^rioa% conitant, uni^er&l nxtpnlfe of 
tfieOodofnamre? 

Let us in the neict place imagine diat die 
motions of tne fluids in the body are difor-* 
dered, and thence that die motion of the anr^ 

mal 
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« • 

jmal fpirits, or of any other matter we pleafe 
to fancy in the body, is likewise difordered. 
How much i$.thi8 able to perform > 1( order 
CBti do nothing, dijorder can do \dk. In a 
regular motion of the fluids (or of any other 
particles of matter which they may be fup- 
pofed to move) the fcenes of vifion (hould 
go on regularijr, mechanically, conftantlyj 
and iuch images only (hould be repreiented 
whoie tractt were ftill in the brain, and moft 
jpatent there. Now in the difordered motion 
of thefe fluids the fcenes exhibited (hould! 
ftill be the fame fcenes^ but only broken and 
diibrdered. This is a vs& ihferience ; yet it 
is^ far from being the cafe. Ciuld the d^i^ 
order of ifiert particles of matter, make 
them jump into the regular formation of 
fomeming they coold never otherwife have 
rcprefentcd, fo as to imitate aSHbn^ Itfey and 
even reajm f This would in tStdc, be Epi- 
cunts* i Jance ef atoms t We might as wieli 
ibppofe that the fmatt particles of duf!; 
which are carried about by the motion of the 
m m a fun-beam, (hould form of themfehre? 

4 the 
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the figure of a man, with life and a<£tioni as 
that the animal ijpirits, toiled either by the 
Regular or irregular. motion of a fluids mor- 
ing . along its own channel, (hould perform 
iiich an efi^« Let us remember that animal 
fpirits, according to all the notion we have 
i£ them, are only very fmall particles of mat* 
ter which are the immediate inftraments of 
the will, when the foul would excite niotion 
ki any part, of the body ; but h?re they are 
fuppofed to oEi of tbemjehes independently 
9a the will, and contrary to it : and cer-. 
tainlyj if they are matter at allj this is a 
<;pntradi(ftory fjipppfition J and if they are 
iK>t matter, they zxt /pints in a; literal fenfe. 

It i$ infinuatedj that,, if the traces in the fen^, 

, ' » ' ' 

fbrj fiave a rejation (which i? whqn the ideaa 
have a connexion) this may ,make the ani- 
mjal.fpirits fla\sr .from the one to the other 
of theft trac^., : But I aik,.w/i^r^, or bm, 
f^r one can iiij^pofft them to flow ?. For 
wordsy aSiionSy perfom that ;iever were heard 
or fccn before, ea;i have no traces in the fen- 
fory. Why ihould ideas be joined that were 

never 
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nevier joined in nature ? Or why ihould ideas 
be disjoined, which have been always before 
prefented together ? If I never iaw a perfon 
but once and that tm horfeback^ or JUtir^ in 
his nigbt-gmmi I muft always think on him 
while awake, as in that pofture, or that 
dreis. Iq (hort, if it fhould be &id, that thq 
reafon why the animal ipirits flow from one 
of thefe traces to another, is becaufe they art 
not related^ or really not exijient at ail} it 
would be every whit as true! We take 
things in the grofi, and fatisfy ourfelves with 
a diftant hint; but when exadly viewed,^ 
the whole fcheqie proves contradictory to 
experience. > . 

XXVL It is iaid, ^' what is equivalent 
^^ to a difcourfe, or reafoning, may arife 
" from the flowing of the animal Ipirits into 
thefe traces." But I refer to the commoa 
fenfe of all men, if this were the cale, whe- 
ther the difcourfe, or reafoning in the dream, 
ihould not be the iame with what we had 
heard, or focne time or other held, in our 

waking 
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waking thoughts : or whether it is not certain^ 
that we ibmetimes hesur difcotirieSy and fee 
perfbns in dreams, which we never heard^ and 
whom we never fitw before. And fince this 
cannot be denied, how (hall we account for 
this dilcourfe and rea^^ning from meehanicat 
ifWttMy particles of Jiuggifl) matt^^ and traces 
oxjignatuns on a material organ ? The attempt 
ieems defperate; and we might as well under- 
take to account for the formation of a world, 
from atoms and chance. Reafin is the greateil 
perfedion we can have any notion of ; and 
a reajoning being is one of the higheft effects 
infinite Power can pitxiliice. For it is one 
thing to make an eflcA according to realty ; 
and quite another to make fucb an effeSi as 
ihall be itfelf a reajoning being. And can 
matter and motion (that is, inert particles, 
moved mechanically) riie to this perfedion ? 
And no living being (neither the Joul itfelf 
nor Jeparate fpiritSy nor the Deity) is fup- 
poied here to interfere. We may perhaps 
think a ftntence fpoken in a dream a con- 
temptible phoenoinqion. But whatacom^ 

pais 
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ipai^ of ideas nwft evm a fin^ ff»tence i»- 
^Zv<i?> refer t<^ Of ffiem tU hHng t9 h* pff^U 
iff 9 U SL peiioQ CM «nfwer Ak^ aw <|iM^ioai 
{yerdaendf. we immedMjf own that hti \» 
41 tbinkit^ rt^mvg itif^* And ooujd aiu<- 
nial fpirits £dl into thdr /fi^^ or<i!!r, g{v<e 
tliemfelves the due imfulfef Mre&ion, fuc^ 

^oHt ^ to ieem to iay hot ^ua much, / 
am^ O BrutMS ! tkf enM Qmm : ha tbft^ 
/b^lt fee me agatit 4t HuUppi ? And dMi« 
much I am fure hath bieii ^^oken to us ia a 
dream; whether tkeje vur^b wwe ever Cpokm 
or not. And if thus much had heea bat 
once fpc^cen, it would Oiew that more might 
have been ^pok»fi» And in tm<h how awch 
more is i^)okjon to us tvecy night? Theft 
particles of mat^ called ^mmai J/vnts are 
Indeiimtely finall* and incredible numbers of 
them muft ooncnr to ftrod^ce fuch an effoOt t 
and every one of the particulars I juft now 
mentioned is to be detetmimdi viz. tbsk 
mmier, vedertf^ceffioUy as to timie* /«(jMj9» 

and 4Sre3i^ ; without any of which the 
conld not be pc^id^^; and Uiere ti 

nothing 
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nothing in the fuppofition to determine thefe 
ieveral particulars but dead matter. Whence 
I conclude, unlefs the reafbning in the firft 
and fecond Sedions of the firft Volume is 
wrong, this hypothefis is demonftratively 
falfe. 

XX Vn. If this hjrpothefis were trae, our 
dreams would have quite other circumilances 
and qualifications than they have. The fe« 
yeral differences I (hall here mark. Firfi:, 
there would be always a connexion or rela- 
tion between the ideas excited in the mind 
in dreams; and iuch a connexion, and 
cauie of tranfition from the one to the other, 
as there is while we are awake : for the 
ideals having been joined together while we 
are awake, is fuppofed the cauie why the 
one fliould excite the other while we are 
afleep. But commonly there is no fuch con- 
nexion, and the tranfition is fo wild and ar-^ 
bitrary^ as furprifes, and leaves us quite in 
the dark, how it could come about 2. No 
nev^ objedt could be thu$ ofier^d to the ibul. 
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but iuch as had fbme time before occupied 
our waking thoughts. And yet in every in- 
f):anee it lis otherwife^ 3< All our dreams 
theti ought to be according to nature^ and 
the red dxiflence of things froin withotit. 
Add yit they are never thiis qualified 3 bcft 
perfmSy fldcis^ eircumjtanceiy are ^uite changed^ 
4. The ftrongeft ideas, and thofe that have 
been moft in ouf thoughts of late, (hould al^ 
ways be oflfered to us in oiir dreams i for 
the traces^ of thofe are deepeft, add mof^ pa^ 
tent in the fenfory. 5. The mind could n6* 
ver be iurprifed with thefe familiar ideas, 
which have been often before coupled toge^ 
ther : and mudh lefs Could it be tetritied 
withthemi -6. But chi^dfly there fliould be 

ho divet^iity^ or diftinAion of confcioufnefs 
nn our di^acn^, ^as when many perfons ieem 
s to adt theiF rei^6£tive partsC How could the 
^amaJimingtbefe /r^^i hold conference with 

U8^ a^ (]ueftions of us, ^d' not ovk\y perf^^ 
-note pur iuquaintancey but Jtrangers alfo ? 
' For^tfaefe traces, like a train wh^ kindled^ 
- (botdd run oni mechanically in their owa 
: Vol. II. ^ H courfc^ 
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courifi ; and not ft(^ at proper places, and 
wait for a return. This is a prodigious dif- 
ference^ if we confider it right It is as if I 
Ihould fuppoib that the w«ds of a book 
(which I mdy call traces in it) (hould er- 
teoiporarily change themfelves from the fiib- 
jci^ treated of, and become ^eftidn and «»- 
fiffefy according tp whatever I ihpuld hj. 
JUiliy, if ide£(s excited other copnedtod ideas, 
^Agne trace awakep^d another, according 
.as they were related s what flmU Under us 
from being quite awake f And 1^ this ex-^ 
citing and awakmii^ ihould gO ^Ite round, 
as far as dicre were traces thus related. And 
yet we fee new and y^r^/^« id^s exdtcd, 
while the trapes of wakipg idegs vit kept 
cipie ieal^d upu A man dri^n|& ihat he is 
lA new circumftances, every nlgbyt ^ though 
hp (hpuld nipce^rily dream, aocoffUng to 
the/e traces, ti^t he is in the circuDdftftnoes, 
.in whiph h^ r^y is s lbr thel»MSS:of theic 
sMt} without all doubt m^ ftron^ con- 
s^e&i&A 10 the feoibiy. This expaimce di^ 
nOXy «ontr4di4l« this whole a&ir c£ cx« 

' ^ citiog 
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citing ideas by connexion in our dreams. If 
this hypothefis had been applied to any one 
inftance^ where a peribn feems to difcourf;^ 
vrith us in our deep, it would have appeared 
how infufficient it was. Let it be tried by 
tixc txamp]co£ Marius or jilexander abovc^ 
(N^ 13 and 18.) It is eafy to make hypo* 
thefes thit perform nothing. 

XXVin. The confuiion and incoherence 
o^raoft 6f oiir dreams, rather difpro^es^ than 
favours this account ; for as on the one hand^ 
t^y could not have the Ufe^ a9ion^ and de^ 
j%^, we obierve in fome or them; fo neither 
on the other, could they have that extreme 
and monftrous oppofition of ideas, obierved 
in others of them. There would always be 
a relation and connexion between thofe ideas, 
according as tiKey had been joined together 
^htk we V^cre awake 5 iBricdthis connexion is 
ixkde ^ejbrmal caufe of thiir being ftirred 
^. The -ahimiirl fprrits are but infert particles 
oif matter, thai5 hiving lio f}>ontaneity of 
<tbeif own, tb' join extremes ^SivA pals over 

H 2 • inter' 
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intermediate traces. Our Memoiy, fo &r as 

we are adive, no way illuftrates this folu- 

tion : for here the foul is paflive in all that 

is offered to it. When one mufes^ the foul 

moves its attentbn gradually from one o1> 

jeft, or one idea, to another ; but ftiU with 

confcioufneis that it doth fo, and according 

to the connexions which have been formerly 

made between tliem. There is no hurrying 

from one thing to another, without cohe* 

rence or relation. Whence this particular 

illuflrates the incoherence of our di:eams as 

little. Men are not paiiive in memory^ or 

in mujrngy but with reiped to the firft idea 

brought in view, by fome external caufe : in 

all the reft of the tram, the foul is aftive 

more or lefs. In bmtes it is otherwiie. If 

memory could illuftrate this account, or if 

the ideas were excited in our dreams ac« 

cording as they were connected at other 

times ; then, as I have already obierved^ be^ 

ing ajleep would very little difier from being 

awake ^ as to the flate of our thoughts: for 

our waking ideas would all come in view, 

1 according 
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accoiding to the order and clearneis of theie 
connexions. This account therefore anfwers 
neither fox incoherent, nor any other Ibrt of 
dreams. For upon this fuppofition a man 
could never have wilder dreams than his 
i;^aking thoughts, or his traces could fur- 
niih him with : yet in fome cafes, all is en- 
chanted and preternatural ; the foul is fud- 
denly thrown into wild and uncouth cir- 
cumftances ; objedfcs are metamorphofed un- 
der the eye, which no traces in the fenfory, 
by bemg awakened, could ever efiedt. It 
feems to be in the hands of a powerful Ma- 
gician, who creates ftrange fights, and in- 
verts nature at pleafure. This particular hath 
not yet been attended to: but whoever 
pleaies to confider the whole Appearance at 
leifure, wiH fee that the very mldnefs and w- 
travagancy of our dreams, as little agrees 
with a mechanical cauie, as the coherent 
and rational part of them. If this had been 
obierved, mechanical folutions would never 
have been offered. And if the rational part 
i$ not the work of the ibul itfelf^, nor the 

H 3 "^rf 
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very wildefi part the work of mechanifm ; 
where (hall we find a caufe for this effeSt ? 
For undoubtedly it muft have fomc cauie. If 
a man afligns any other caufe^ than what I 
have afilgned above ; there are fuch inftances 
at hand, as immediately (hew the impoffibi^ 
lity of what he aflcrts. 

XXIX. I have been the more particular 
in anfwering theie two objections, as the 
anfwcrs to them eftablUh the two principles 
I had previoufly laid down in N^ 6 and 7; 
and that men may fee what it is they ad« 
vance, when they affign at random theie 
caufes of our deeping vifions. And iince all 
the other hypothefes for the folution of this 
phasnomenon of dreaming, are reducible to 
thefe two ; the conclufion in N*^ 11. is ren- 
dered, Iprefume, unexceptionable. How^ 
ever, that the ftrength af the conclufion may 
the better appear, I (hall bring it out in an- 
other method, and by a very fliort and dear 
argument ; which is this : The appearances 
oifcrcd to the foul in dreams, all idle^ triJUng^ 

inca^ 
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ineoberent^ abfurd^ as they are, muft either be 
the work offeparate living Jlgents^ or the im- 
mediate dkBts of the God of nature. This 
may iurprize : yet tibere is no medittin. Fof 
firft, chance can do nothing in God's world. 
And Jecondly^ whatever is performed by me^ 
cbamfin^ is done with defign ; fince matter 
can neither move itfelf, nor alter its direc^ 
don, nor tXkdt the leaft variation from the 
iend propofed. HHrdly^ no mechanifin id 
Spontaneous, or the work of the foul itfetf. 
Fourthly^ God is the fbfe Mover in all me- 
chanical motions, efpecially in the animal 
body. Therefore, whatever' poflible way 
dreami are produced, if the agency of iepa- 
rate ipirits be refufed, we muft aicribe them 
to the immediate power of the Deity. Let 
this be confidered; which, as I take it, is de<« 
monftrative, and adds a new force to all that 
has been faid : and thofe who refled on 
what was fhewn, Sed. I and 11. Vol. I. 
will not contcft it, as being a £tir confe^ 
quence of the inertia oi matter, and of the 
iinivcrfal influence of ihe^r/l Mover upon it. 

H4 —r"^ And 
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And this condufion is not afl^^tion m 
me : for I am not able to avoid it ; nor will 
any other map who thinks accurately, be 
able to avoid it. The only way to avoid 
this condufion, would be, either to incur 
univerial Scepticifm, mention^ in N^ 12. by 
lofing the Jenfe of our own cpnfcioufneis, ch: 
the diftinBion between our own confciouiV 
|iei$, and that of another being } or elie to 
incur dlred Atheifm, by allowing that dead, 
matter^ and ung^ided motion^ may not only 
perforp the efieds of r^afon^ but be itfelf a 
f reafming thing y o^ thirdly,^ to think potbit^ 
at all about it. 'Xht lafl: of tbeie it is very 
hard to do; and a reafonable man will never 
^o either of the two firft. Therefore I fliaU 
not dwell long upon the little cavils that; 
may be raifed* Th^ fuppoied abfurdities 
may lie more in our prejudices, than in the 
pgture of the things thexnfelves. Qbje^ona 
indee4 from reaibn and philofophy ought al-? 
ways to he lifteqed to ; and for fuch I fhall 
always preierve a due regard, and either an-? 
/wer or fubrait to the force of them when 

urge4 
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urged againft me : but prejuJices are only 
prejudices-, and the hiftory of Philofophy ac- 
quaints us, that many points have been rec« 
koned abfurd, heretical, damnable , which yet 
the ftrength of their own evidence has after- 
wards made popular^ and caufed to be uni* 
verially received^ However, Ibme of the 
more common prejudices it may be proper 
afterwards to take notice of, fo far as to 
{hew how they may he removed, by what 
hath bpen already &id« 

XXX. Nor is this conclufion new-, the 
confiancy and univerfality of the appearance, 
&ems defjgned to remind us of it at all 
times 3 and accordingly men in the earliefl: 
9ges, long before Atheifm was broached, or 
learning thoqght to confift in doubting, ge« 
Dcrally agreed m it, as a truth point<?d out 
to them by nature herfelf. And ever fince we 
have had any records of hiftory, or writing 
of any kind, it Iiath been admitted by the 
wifefl men. . Homer, the firft and clijef 
writer of tba( ihrt, to pteierve probability. 
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in bringing about and celebrating the 
venge of Acbitks on the Greeks^ makes the 
pernicious dream to be fcnt by "Jupiter to A^ 
gamemnon^ to perfnade him to draw them 
out again to battle (j). Achilles fays, that 
dreams come down from Jupiter : and that 
poffibly the rcafon why the peftilence was 
ient into the Grecian camp, niight have been 
difcovered to fome in a vifion. And Aga^ 
memnon telk the Chiefs convened in council, 
that the divine dream came down to bim^ 
through the ambrofial night (/). This fhews 
tliat it was then both the learned and po- 
pular opinion. Hence the Poets gencraDy, 
whofe aim it is to follow nature, when they 
have any great incident to prepare, or ibmc 
ftrange event to bring about a dignus vindice 
nodus^ as Horace calls it, often make ufe of 
the agency of fpirits in dreams, as the furcft 
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way to preferve the imitation they pro* 
pofe {u). OviJ, in his way, acconnts for 
the flrangenefs of dreams, by making three 
cunning Deities the caufe of three difierent 
kinds of obje&s offered to the fancy in fleep; 
one that repreiented men, and could adt tz^ 
tionally ; another that imitated brate crca« 
tures I and a third that pat on the forms q£ 
inanimate things (t;). And indeed, batii^ the 

poetical 

(u) To pafi over t thoufind inftances of tUs land, 
eiren die fevereft will pardon n^ oxatiooing diat nt 
Sbdkefpear^s Macbeth^ ndiere the lady in her fleep endea* 
vours to wa(h ofE thecal ft s of tbt Kin/^s bbod from her 
bands, which it is impoflible to read, without a dreadful 
expedlatioQ of the future catafhfophe, and t horror of the 
cruel murder. 

(v) At pater • ipopuh naUrum mtlkfuorum 
Excitat artificemy fimulatoremque figunt 
Morphea. Nm ilh juj/is fiUrtius alter 
Exprimit ineejfusy vultumque^ modumque kquen^. 
jtdjscit £tf vefiesy W con/uetiffima cuique 
Verba. Sed bic feks homines hnitatur. Jt alter 
Fit ferOy fie vobierisj fit bftgo cerporefirpens. 
Hunc Itelm fttperi^ tmrtaU Pbrifetera vufgus 
Nomlnat. Efieiktm diverfa terttus artis 
Pktntafis. Itte ik bumam^ fixumfuey uidamfite^ 
trabemque^ 



/ 
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poedcal drefs, and names, and affigning a 
certain number (though in the fame {dace, he 
fbems to allow an indefinite number \mille\ of 
fuch fpirits), there can be nothing more true 
and philofophical, than this account of the 
canfe of dreams. For here it happens that 
that which is eafieft to be conceived, and is 
mc^ entertaming to the imagination, is the 
only confident cauie that can be given. A^ 
tbeifm is equally unentertaining to xht fancy ^ 
and to the rational faculty y diiagreeable to 
our nature in every refped ; beginning and 
ending in vniverfal deadnefs -^ a world of brote 
matter, toflcd about by chance, without a 
governing mind, and living immaterial be- 
ings in it, affords a lonely unpleafiint pro- 
fpe€t to the foul. If things were thus, we 
fhould want fcope for the imagination, and 
even for* rational enquiry i and mufl fooa 

^aque vacant animd feliciter omnia tranfit. 
Regibus hiy ducibu/que^ fuos oflend$re vulius 
No^efolent : popuhs alii plebemque penrrantm 

Metatnorph. lib. II. ven 653. 

The fourefl Philofopher muft odq^c this dcTcnpcioQ^ 

and Morpheush part. 

coniQ 
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come to empty chance^ or unfapported ne« 

cei&ty, which extinguifhes ideas, and pots 

an end to all purfuit. How much more a- 

greeable is it, to he led hy all that we fee 

here, to an infinite Reafon, than to have 

this dark and gloomy profped of nature ! 

Undoubtedly, unlefs infinite perfe^^on im«> 

ply a contradidion, it muft be neceilary be* 

caufe it is beft (x). 

XXXI. Moral philofophers, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was not to fearch out die caufes of 
tibmgs, but to teach bow to 0^, especially 
the eaftern philofophers, took it fb much for 
granted that the tranfa^tions which are carf* 
rie4 on with us in our fleep, were to be af^ 
cribed only to the efficiency of ieparate ^i» 
rite, that they gained h<yth authority zn^ 
' probability to their do^rine, by delivering it 
under the fcmn of *«z;^;? or dreamy whem- 
with th^ were prompted by ibme friendly 
intelligence {y\ Again, in the moft learned, 

. politeift 

(*) See the rcafcninfe N« 25. Se^. VL. Vol. I. 
{yy Evey one wfll call to miod here tbe excellent 

piece^ 
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politeft nations of J^ia^ we find that inter- 
preting of dreams was accounted a part of 
vtifAom and philofbphy^ and that the& men 
vreie in great efteem in the courts of Kings 
{z). Now I fimll allow (though perhaps I 
need not^ for even natural reafon tells us^ 
that the £ime being who defigns a warning 
to any perfon, may enable another man^ to 
underftand and explain it, and not him to 
whom it was fent ; thereby bringing it about, 
^t the laji (hall regard, and be direded by 
the firft) I (hall allow, I fay, that this art 
inight be but a bold pretence, founded in 

4 

fiec»% done in ioiitatioii of this maimes of writing, bj 
die late Mr. Addifon. 

{%) Of this khd were the yLiyoi oV«po9roAoi in tfa« 
€oiirt of J0yagu King of the AUdts^ v/bo interpreted 
lu9 two dreuns. to ]um, ooncerning Jiitf dai^^iter A&^- 
daofy die wo&aol Cyrus. Herodct. lib. i. cap. 107, 
2o8. They werein great honour and efleem with him, 
« appears hf their ^leaking to him Atis, zio ^' |if^- 

9«<?T0^ fi^mhS^Si ijvTac aroAnrrcas Mi tfTCff^ iv l^(^9 

li/AM^ rso tcy m} T?f rSf mfX^^ 9rf ooirrldy if /.--cap. i ao. 
And accocdingto, dita Andior, tibqr incapreted ^xith 
tfadc drcysa ri^tf;^ 

1 wrong 
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wrong principles, aiid that the pretenders to 

it never ipoke bat byguefs: but what I would 

have to be obierved is» Whether or no men, 

from their own experience, in feeing in 

their ikep what really came to pa& after* 

vrard, were not firft brought mto an opinion^, 

tiiat fbme pferior being ikrA thefe fnendly 

warnings J and that clear and oxtraoniinaiyvi^ 

fions had a fignificancy in them; and thereby 

firfl made this an art^ and encouraged theib 

hold pretenders to impoic upon then) ? I am 

afraid, if we do not grant thus much, w^ 

ihall not CMily deny the faith of bifiory^ but 

amtradi^ experience. And this (hews, that 

the conclufion here drawn ieetned to be. a 

principle generally agreed upon ii) the world, 

and in the earliefl: times. And it is bard to 

^liSk how it Co^JJi be other wife; men ^ 

W^d dr«tfiie<i^ and fome men would refleft 

lipbn tfejerti;' 'it is alfo farther to be f^- 

lerved .^th reipe^ to thofe very interpreter^, 

^t though thoy fe$i»fid to. be. the finft &^ 

vourkds, yet their pofl was not very d«fire- 

able J for if they happened to miftake in 

fome 
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md defigns; zv 
diverted with 
hand, and yci 
3f it on the 
common infta- 
more llrange i 
certain : but i. 
ceflarily be pa;^ 
produdtion ; 1. 
3ut defigning tc 
knowing it dc 
Hgned the aSlion^ 
nconceivable, 

VL To this 
:hefe fcenes arc 
Tian£bip of t] 



{h) That caufe w 
leepj feems to hu. 
te^s. Sometime:' 
lying aloft in the .-. 
lenejs^ that we c. 
o purfuc us. Wc 
nanner of ways^ 

bul itfelf, Thi^ '^ 
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^nd other people, were only liable to fuper- 

ftitious fancies ; and adds, " But if DioH 

a nd Brutus^ men of great f olidity, and phi- 

lofophers, neither weak, nor credulous^ 

were fo afFeded with thefc vifions, as fe- 

rioufly to relate them, and confult their 

' friends upon them^ I zm afraid we muft 

return to the opinion of the old philofo- 

phers [toJv 'Kciw TracXaioov]^ and own that 

there are bad Ipirits, who envy good men^ 

and endeavour to ilumble them, left go-* 

ing on in the ways of virtue, they flxould 

enjoy a happier lot after death than them-^ 

felves {6y* Thefc are the words of -PAr- 

tarcA 

(^) 'El a Aim j^ Bjovwc, «v J{€f Ifii^ASg K^ (pthGiTO- 

're^oxjf^ o«K c!ti(Z fkfi rah wmu vakddm ^ i/^Ttita^te^ 
*»^^>xae(r3'«jU6> zffO(rHxi<rSrai Adjfw, ah yd <^vX« Sou* 

*» ^ Tatr^ 7rpaf|s^/r lirjs-^ju^fflft, rd^ax^ % ^i^cvfiyrd^ 
/«> o^eJovT^ j^ (f^d^Koil^ tjjV dfiitw* tag [a^ itctfieifovlig 

^^^^ Tijy TgAgvTJjK TJv«d"iif. PlutaTch. ifl Dioii. Asif fad 
had r • J 

laid^ 1 Jq not fee bat we muft admit that opmioil 

"^t-. fl, "I of 
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tarcb of Cberonea, and purely in point of 
philofophy. Sure they arc not women nor 
children only, who have fuch vifions in their 
flecp. Thus much of the antiquity of this 
opinion ; not that any body denies it, but 
to remind men of the reafon of its being fo 
ancient. We may next confider the remain- 
ing objedlions againft it. 

XXXIIL There are perfons who fay they 
never dream ; and fome authors give us ac- 
counts of fuch. Suetonius tells us, that Nero 
never ufed to dream, till a little before his 
death he began to be terrified with porten- 
tous vifions in his fleep (c). jiriftotle fays, 

fbme 

of the ddeft Phibfophers, which is yet more wonder- 
ful; not only coaceniing the fimple adftence of fuch 
beings J but that a wicked and invidious Ipedes of thofe 
DenxiDs, envying good men, fie. The pregnancy of 
the inftance feems to extort this fiippofidon fiom i'ikf- 
tarcb'y which thefe new Writers ihould remember, who 
bring in his Authority to fupport the pofition, that A-^ 
theifm is not near Jo great an evil as fuperftition. 
" (0 Terrebatur ad bac evidentibus portentis fomma^ 
rumy nunquam antea fomniarefilitus. Suetoo. inNeron. 
«P- 96. SomQ 
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fbme men never dream in their whole 

lives 

Some Writers go fo far as to tell us of whole Nations 
that never drdun. Pomponiut MeUxy fpeaking of certain 
peopte ih Africa^ iays, Ex his qui ultra deftrta ejfe w^- 
morantury Jtlahies folem execrantur^ £^ dum oritur^ (^ 
dum occidit^ ut ipfii agrifque peftiferum. Nomina fiftguli 
nonhabent : non vefcuntur animalibus : neque illis in qui^ 
ete qualia cateris mortalibus vifere datur. De Sit. Orb. 
lib. I. cap. 8. But the certainty of this is put Upoil 
hear-fay cmly ^ and we may judge what credit it deferves^ 
from other relations ih the fame place,. where he tells us 
of fome Nations who are without heads, and haV^ their 
faces in their breafts, feV. Bkmmyis capita ahfunt : vul- 
tus in peSfore eft. Satyris^ prater iffigienty nihil humani. 
Mgipanum^ qua celebratur ea forma eft. There is no- 
thing that could lioake d human body monftrous, which 
is not related by Geographers and Travellers as real, in 
fbme part or other of the earth. Thus this Author goes 
no farther than Germany^ or father Hollandy to find 
ihen who have feet like horfes fedt, and others who have 
their ears fo large, that they wrap them about their bo- 
dies, inftead of cloaths. EJfe equinis pedibus Htp^ 

popodasy £sf PanotoSy 4^ibus magna aureSy fef ad dmbi^ 
endum corpus omne patulay nudis altoqui pro vefte finty 
ISc. lib. 3. cap. 6. tJport which Voftius pleafantly 
enough fays, ^ Since thefe ears ferved them for cloaths 
*^ by day, for coverings by night, and for umbrellcfs in 
^ the hoit, it is a wonder thefe Authors ihould not 
•• add, thai the people made ufe of them as wings to fly 
^^ witbalj* This indeed would have compleated the 

I 2 prodigy* 
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lives (i^; and that young children do not 
dream ; nor people come to years imme- 
diately after eating [e). Mr. Locke ^ in a 

prodigy. Not far ftom the Atlantes who never dream, 
Mela tells us of another Nation, who it feems dream 

very ferioufly Augila manes tantum Deos putant: 

per eos dejeranty eos ut oracula confulunt'y precatique 
qua volunty ubi tumults incubuerey pro refponfis ferunt 
fomnia. And this appears more probable; for, as was 
faid before, the phaenomenon of dreaming, (mifonder- 
ftood indeed, and milapplied) feems to have given the 
firft rife to Superftition and Polytbeifm. It is true, 
Voyages and Books of Travels tell us of feveral Nations, 
in different parts of the world, who have no fort of Re- 
Ugiofiy no namey nor notion of any fupreme Being : but 
if this be fo, as Mr. Locke would have us believe, it 
feems the inhabitants of thefe countries never dream* 
Since we can fcarce conceive that this fingle phanome* 
non fhould not be enough to kindle up the notion of 
fome Religion or other in the minds of men, though we 
could fuppofe all religion once entirely lofl in the world. 
However, the matter offaSf itfelf begins now to appear 
falfe; and thefe monfiers gradually evanifh, as the coun- 
tries > they were faid to be in, are more reforted to, and 
become better known. Nature feems to be every where 
of a piece with herfelf. But this is not the place to 
fpeak more on this fubjeft. 

fctKivau K»T» fiv fitov. De infomn. cap. 4. 

(e) Aid K^ fjuiroi tlui r^o^^Vy k^ ^ifjt,Ttoi>f viotf ovciw 
^7o¥ mTr ar«<^/oif , ou yivovrouj li^varyioc, Ibid..cap. z. 

Place 
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place referred to above, tells us of one who 
was bred a fcholar, and had no ill memory^ 
who never dreamt in his life, till about the 
twenty fifth or twenty fixth year of his age, 
when he fell into a fever. If this be fo, dreams 
that are not, need not be accounted for 3 and 
fuch perfons will want that which gives the 
fureA convidlion in this cale, namely, ex- 
perience ; and the reafoning above will be 
to them conditionally true only j that is, if 
there be fuch appearances, they muft be 
from fuch a caufe. And thus far it muft 
conclude, even to thofe. But the concurring 
teftimony of all the reft of mankind, fhould 
weigh Ibmething with them over and above : 
for thefe inftances are told but as rare (/). 
Perhaps fome may affirm this, who do not 
take the trouble to reflet on the ftate of 
their mind while fleeping, becaufe of their 
intenfcnefs on their waking thoughts and 
bufinefs, orotherwife. Arijiotle^ in a place 
cited before, makes it a condition of the 

* 

(/) Ariftotle {ays, Szg-otvfoy ^ *ii irwvw'y Ifry, <fuu- 
^^vet ^ tfjLca^. Loc. citat 

I ^ cir^ 
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circumflance-s appearing, si Tig itfo(Ti')(9i 
Th vSy, ;^ TrsipQro fJLVYjfiovsvsiv dvoK-dg-, if 
he be attentive, and endeavour to rccolle(9: 
upon awaking. But that which chiefly in- 
validates their aflertion, is, that it hath been 
fliewn . contradidlory, in N° 23, SeiSt. IV. 
Vol. I. that they fliould be certain of what 
they affirm : we can have no memory, or 
experience of a ftate, which, by the nature 
of it, is a negation of all memory and expe- 
rience. Some delirious perfons, whether in fe-f 
vers oj ptherwife, when they come to themr 
felves again, remember nothing of what they 
faid and did then ; yet they were aftive and 
percipient all the while. It cannot be affirmed 
to be impoffible that fome kind of dreams, 
or the dreams of fome conflitutions, may not 
be thus qualified. As to Arijlotle's obfervaT 
tion, that after eafingj &c. I think it is con- 
trary to experience s and the reafbn he afligns 
for it fhould conclude juft the contrary. For 
if the motions in the fenfory continued after 
^Jie objefts ^re ^pne, be the caufe of drqan^ing. 
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as he affirms {g) ; a frequency of that motion 
Avould make dreams indiflind, (which ieems 
to be the cafe, and doth not contradidl the 
folution here given) but could not occafion 
a not-dreaming. Laflly, thofe who think 
they fay a great deal againfl: this conclufion, 
by telling us they never dream, may pleafc 
to obferve, that their cafe agrees much bet- 
ter with the affertion. That our dreams are 
formed' and reprefented to the foul, by an 
intelligent and free caufe, than that they 
are mechanical, and necefTarily produced. 
For then, dreaming mufl be caufed by the 
mechistnical motions of the animal (cco-* 
nomy, and therefore equable and conflant 

{g) The reafon be affigns, why we do not dream tben^ 
is juft the fame diat he affigns, why we dream at other 
times "^noAA)? y»{ if xiVij^'k AaJ tjJv ««ro t?^ rpo- 

9?^ S-e^jiAolijItf * and yet th^ x(vi}V«; iisi t$¥ tftco-Sif- 
po^Toiv, are the only cauf^ of dreaming. If a Klvfjtng 
is the c^ufe a wohhn ^c/vfjo-i; may caufe a confufion, and 
not remembring, but cannot be the impediment. Befides, 
inccjinfition and dreaming have the fame original ac- 
cording to him ; why is not feniation, while awake, im- 
peded after eating. But this is the lea;ft objedfcioo againi^ 
4riJiotle'^ mechanical dreams, 

14 according 
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according to that; or an efie<9:of feme mat 
rial adtion in Lucretius'^ way ; and therefoj 
ftill mechanical and necef|[ary ; whereas if th 
exhibiting thofe fcenes to us, depends on th 
will of free, intelligent beings, and tfa^fe agaii 
are fubordinate to the government of a /ii- 
preme over-rulbg Being; it were cafy to aP 
fign reafons, no way inconfiftent, why this 
appearance fhquld not be always after one 
uninterrupted tenor : or rather this lafl cati/e. 
ieems naturally to point out to us fuch a va- 
riation^ We contradt a habit oi forcing our 
reafon to Jubmit to our prejudices : but let a 
(nan confider^ as it were for the firft time, this 
appearance ; if any thing can lefs agree with 
\}cit Jurfrijmg variety of the fcenes offered to. 
the foul in fleep, than a mechanical cauie; 
pr with the art and contrivance^ the life and 
^Siiony nay the ideas and reafonirigy contained 
in what we hear and fee during that time, 
than a (kad and undejigning (auje ; or rather 
^f any thing can be more oppofite. If a 
man fpeaks to us while we are awake, we 
conclude th^t he hath ideas; in bjsmind; 

that 
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that he is free^ refledts, reafohs^ methodizes; 
if Ibmething (peaks to us while we fleep^ 
wliat are we to conclude concerning it ?—— « 
ffero^s beginning to dream before his un« 
liappy death only, makes more for one fide 
of thp preient queftion^ than his not dream^ 
ing all his life befpre (fuppofing the fadi 
trae) can make for the other. Reafbns nei« 
ther contradidory nor improbable, might 
be ailigned for this: t^ut fuch particularities 
are defignedly avoided. Neither chance^ nor 
mecbanifm^ become more powerful before 
thefe dreadful events^ than at other times. 
Who doth not admire VirgiH making Dido 
ibe thofe gloomy vifions, in a like cafe, as 
fomething extremely natural ? 

XXXIV. On the other hand, there are 

men who tell fuch improhabky romantic Jh- 

ries of their dreams ; out of a vanity we all 

have, as if remarkable things happened to 

cur&lves bevond others: that even fober 

ipeople, and equitable judges, are on their 

guard what tl^ believe* T^ ^ <^o ^^^ 
I oflfenfive 
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ofienfive to the truth, than ranning into the 
other extreme: for the Sceptic hath too 
great a fcarcity of other arguments^ to let 
one of this fort pafs {b). Plutarch's rule in 

(h) Lmian has difplayed all his art, in that Dial<^e 
y^tidti he calls the Tbilopfeudes^ to make the folly and 
vealpiefs cotDplained of here, ftand for a demonftration 
dmt there are no feparate fyints. He brings tc^ether 
the chief men of the feveral feds of the Philofopher^ 
to talk fuch wild and weak things of apparitioDs and vi- 
fions, as ihock common ienfe ^ and intnxluces a Seep* 
tic, who of coiKfe muft have all the (enfe and learning 
in the company, to confute fuch filly ftories, and Ihew 
us the wifdom and ibbriety of believing nothing. This 
part he ads well enough, till one of the company defires 
him to give his reafons for conftant doubting. It was 
not £o taXy to acquit himfelf in this cafe. Their va-^ 
nity and folly were his beft arguments. All he &fs is^ 
that Democritus of Abdera fiut himfelf up in a tnonu-^ 
ntent without the city, writing and Jiudying night and 
dayi and when fome waggijb perfons would have frighted 
him into a belief of fpiritSy with a counterfeit appa- 
rition -^ without vouchfafing to look a,bout at them^ be 
iefired they would not dijlurb him. "Ovlfti /SgCaiwj Iml^ 
j^evo's fMi^vt €ivcu reif 4^^;^^ Hi i^at yivofjiivotg rSv coa^ 

lAoRm. And with this flourifh he artfully leaves tho 

company, and avpids asfwcring to the troublefozne quejf- 
tion about oracles. He believed that it is only matter 
^hich thinks in us, while we are alive ; and that there^ 
fi)|:e the fold is qp^ing.at all wboi out of the body. 

I a pa-* 
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a parallel cafe comes to this ; Nee $mnia^ nee 
nihil (i) ; and a fober man will make it his 
?:ule. But albeit we may pretend experience 

which 

(/) I ihall quote hisreaibn for this rule^ as well as the 
rule itfdf. It is in the life of CamilluSj whqre having 
Q)oken of feveral prodj^es, he adds, 'kkka 'nTg lotiicig^ 

1^4, iix Ti}v dfB^^ttmvltu M^ivHXVj c^oy ovx iyQi^M^ 

i/iVj 1^ vf^i^poW'v* T^^ ^^ ^ 1^7^ down for this h^ 
*H SI ivKoiQefot ^ 19 juijJev »yct¥f 4^pis'ov« Whoever 
pleafes to confider the catalogue of prodigies in thia 
place, where he lays down the rule, will fee they are 
none of the leaft iize. In fliort, this ieiffiSoufMvt^^ 
that i$, a fear of ipirits, hath beeq much abufed by yam 
or weak people, and carried to an extreme by denn- 
ing and crafty men perhaps : but that it fhould entirely 
be caft off, I diink the moft rigorous philoibphy will 
not juftify ; though Mr. Bayle fays in a like caie, AuJJi 
fauUil avouerj qu^il rCy a qtCune bonne &f folide philofo^ 
phUy qui comme un autre Herculcy puijji exter miner les 
Vtonjlres des erreurs populaires : c^eft elle feule qui met 
Pefprit bors de page. (Tenfees Diverfes. Seft. ai.) {f 
this folid pbilofopby of bis^ is founded on tl^ natural 
powers of matter, it will never anfwer the end. So we 
find Lucretius boafling of his philofbphy ^ ^ excell^ 
i^emedy agaiqft thq fear of any Boing^ • 
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which we have not, or SJfemble that which 
we have, to one another ; none of us can 
conceal his own experience from himielf, 
which is therefore the fureft conviftion {k). 

And 

flunc igitur terrorem animij tenebrafque fuajfe *ft 

Hon radii folis^ ruqui lucida tela diet 

Difcutiartt'y fed nature jpecies^ ratioque. 

Lib. I. ver. 147. 
It is tnie, no evil can happen to us in God's world, but 
1^ our own fault; but chat fiibordinate beings, are ne^ 
yer permitted, or commii&oned, to be the minifters of 
his will, is a hard point to be proved. And that dire^ 
Atheifm is better than this Deiftdemony^ is horrid. It ^k 
to %, rather than to believe that God may allow infe^ 
rier Powers to be the minifters of his will againft us j 
it is better to maintain that be bath no perfections no. 
power s is nothing ; nay^ better to maintain j that there is 
no fuch thing as reajon^ or truths or goodnefs in nature. 
For, as hath been faid, without the eidftence of fuch a 
Being, all thefe go out in everlafting darkneis. I ro%bt 
farther obferve, that in the late remonftrances againft 
this Deifidemony, the Deity himfelf (eems to be induded^^ 
as one of thofe fpirits we need not ftand in awe of : fb 
that at any rate Atheifm is better than to admit of a God 
who could do any thing but proteSb us in our folly, or 
who, could punifh our ading i^ainft the law of our na- 
ture, reafbn. But of this eUewhere. 

(^) I can't help thinking it would be well if we were 
a Uttle mor^ curious in mmining diofe injRanc^ that 

happen, 
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And in fomc cafes the experience of one 
man becomes that of another ; as when we 
fee people ftart, cry, get up, lay about them, 
and do abundance of other extravagant ac« 
tions in their deep. Lucretius^ in a place 
cited before, fays 

ToIIunf clamoresy quaji Ji jugulentur ibidem : 
Multi depugnanty gemifujque doloribus edunt. 

However this humour of telling vain flories 
is the reafon that a man cannot give fuch 
inftances, as confifl: with his own know- 
kdge, or might other wife be depended upon; 
becaufe however true, they have fomething 
in telling, that favours of the chimney-cor- 
ner : and therefore I have purpofely avoided 
even fo much as the mentioning them. 
And though the examples given by ancient 
Authors^ will better bear telling,^ as having 

happen to ourielves, and weigh the particular circtim* 
&ixiQics of fpontaneityj life^ language^ againft Ac inertia 
of matter, or the inflexibility of mecbanifingi vni this 
.|«rhaps would convince us at home. 

flood 
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itodd on record for many ages ; yet I hav^ 
declined laying the flrefs of the argument 
en thefe. That reafoning is moil: convincing, 
which is moft univerfal, and draws neareft 
the experience of every body. Yet I (hall ven- 
ture fometimes to mention thefe laft:hai^iil^ 
without iniifting on the certainty of the par- 
ticular fads, only hypothetically, and fo far as 
they are not impoffible to happen, nor unlike 
to what does flill happen at this day. Some of 
them are fingular; and great events have been 
coniequent upon them ; a qualification which 
ilill put? them farther beyond exception : and 
generally this is the reafon why they are at alt 
tranfmitted to pofterity. It had been childifli 
to have inferted anything of this kind without 
fome fuch reaibn, and as it had a relation ta 
the events treated of. But if there had been 
any thing unnatural, or abfurd in them, they 
would have been entered with a note ; as the 
more judicious fort of Writers always da 
traditions ieemingly fabulous. 

XXXV. But there are other mote ma* 

terial 
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tcrial objedlions againft this conclufion; it 
may be faid, That fince many bodily dif- 
tempers are accompanied with ftrange con- 
tradidory fcenes of vifion, even while we 
are awake, they feem rather to proceed from 
die diforder of the brain, than to be excited 
by immaterial Agents ; or if we fhould allow 
that they are fb excited, thofe beings mufl: 
be very trifling, idle, abfurd, ignorant, weak ; 
or fuch as we cannot well conceive Separate 
(pirits to be. That it is abfurd to fuppofe 
fuch beings bufied in fuggefting imaginary 
phantoms even to brute-^animals, as we mufl: 
fay they do, if this conlufion be jufl; with 
relped: to men. That the moft part of the 
things we fancy we fee in fleep, are fo wild 
and inconfiftent, that one cannot help 
thinking chance hath a great (hare in their 
produftion, ^c. To fpcak to each of thefe 
iingly, we may obferve firfl: in general, that 
there are few tmths, except thofe feen intui- 
tively, againfl which objections, fouilded on 
ieeming probability, and old prejudices^ may 
lioC be raifed ; if we fufFer the teafons to flip 

out 
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but of our mind from which they were coh^ 
eluded^ and retain in view only our former 
yray of thinking about them. It is an e^fyy 
but a fallacious method^ td mn away with 
a flux of words : we may draw up fuch a 
ipccious (hew of probabilitieSi fupported by 
prejudices^ as (hall make a dreadful ap-^ 
pearance taken all together ; and yet turn to 
nothing at laft, when examined 2sA Jifted i^-^ 
parately. When an exadl Per/on makes ob- 
jeSions for the love of troth only, he will 
be fevere in examinmg his own objedtions 
in the firft place, and endeavour to throw 
them into the rigorous form of an argu- 
ment, proving all his aflertions as he goes 
abng, and not expefi that any thing (hould 
be allowed him, purely becaufe he is on the 
objeding fide. When we take this way, 
we generally (ave ourfelves and others a 
good deal of trouble, by finding out wheref 
the miftake lay. For it is a fure principle 
to traft to,. Il)at two cmtradiSlory ajfertims 
cannot both be true i and if we can find no 
fault in the reafons that eftabliih the con^ 

clufion 
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dufion on the contrary fide, we (hould fu£« 
pedt our own objedtions. Thofe indeed are 
the moft promiiing objedions^ that attack 
diredtly the reasons on which the thing is 
founded ; but if they leave thefe ftandingi 
and turn to by-confiderdtimsi^ much is not to 
be ezpeded from them; In that cafe, mzi. 
when a conclufion is founded on fuch rea-^ 
ibnSi as are liable to no exception ; and dif^ 
ficulties from other confideration$. are only 
offered : it follows from the cbnfiflent naturi 
of all troth, and the necejfary barmoTVf be^ 
tween all true proportions, that fatisfa€fcion 
enough is given them, if it can be fhewni 
that it is poflible and confiflent enough, that 
the thing objedted may be for fuch a reafbn, 
and in fuch a manner ; though it cannot be 
pofitively &id or proved^ that it is for this 
very reafon, and in this particular mannen 
The point then comes to this. Such a cir^ 
cumflance or appearance, which is on all 
hands allowed to be real [as that many of 
our dreams are chimerical and wild] would 
not be, if fuch a conclufion as is pretended 
Vol. n. K to 
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to be eftabliflied [to wit, that dbey are ex* 
hibited by feparate fpirits] were true. And 
in anfwer to this, a poifible and cotififtent 
reafon is given, why it might be fo, not- 
withflanding this conclufion ; and a man* 
ner is (hewn, in which it m^bt fb come to 
paffi ; though it cannot be proved, diat this 
is the very mahn^, or that the very rea£>n. 
Then it follows that the appearance^ con- 
ti^nded to be inconfiftent wkh thfc eondki*- 
iion, is confiftent with it tAore ways than 
me ; on fuppofition that the reafbh giveaobi or 
manner (hewn, is not die real lisafoa or 
manner that obtains. And a thing that is 
podible t*wo ways, cannot' be impofl^le; It 
was but n^ceiEiryj in fuch ah intricate fub- 
jedt to premiie thus much condbxting the 
nature of objed:ions to a legititnaJte conclu- 
fion. The defign ci all rai£xiing xidbatfi>* 
ever (as was hinted above,) is in order td 
^void contradldlion ; and if denyii^ the 
caufe aligned of the prefent pfaamomieboQ^ 
forces us i^on it ; to have recourfe, to wit, 
to the ptmen of deadmatitr, xxxAmclmr 

nifm, 



k 
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tit^^ for (he appeaparices of life ; or to fup*^ 
pofe that efi^s may be perfeiSler than their 
catt& 5 to raafe objedions here will not ap^ 
pear fo &Sy to a con&Jering perfon; 

XXk Vl. I^rom thefe eoftfikferations, a ge- 
neral aftf^wer might be given to the difBcul- 
ties mentioned; for linlefi it could be fhewri 
that thie hsftance here argued from, is fuch a$ 
ti&f& happens to any man ; or that the rea- 
foning. upoh it is faulty ; neither of which^ 
it is prtifumed, can be done ; it will follow^ 
fuch (fi^ulties notv^ithftandihg, diat in this; 
ijnd Ibch other like inftances, the agency of 
fepatite ipirlts is plainly neceflary ; whith 
is fha chief thifig afferted. And, as was ar- 
gued N^ Id. if we could be certain that 
fiich an' inffeinde hfed' h^p|)enid' but to one 
tndn^ atid thtft once only ; the concliifion 
Woflldftitt be certain^ with refpedto thai 
end inrtittice ; that feme living, invifible 
beif% eiRaed it, arid therdfor»e exiftcd. A 
cdnfra^^H once hafpmngy is itfelf a contra- 
didUotti Nayi fet it be obfervdd, though a 

K 2 Sceptic 
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Sceptic could fairly prove, that in other ex- 
amples, not thus qualified, another caufe ob-< 
tained; even this would not invalidate the con- 
clufion made. For reafon would always force 
the fame inference, from the fame conditions 
and circumftances, whatever might be in other 
cafes. And any^onewill readily allow, that the 
inflance here affigned (or rather that part of an 
inflance) draws nearer to the common and or- 
dinary fort of dreams, than to thofe that are 
very clear and fignificant. We frequently 
dream that we are in company with other 
men, who a6l and /peak like men. This adds 
the appearance of language and rational aSHtm^ 
to life and fpontaneity. But that which 
will determine a man, who confiders this 
affair juflly, and hath an eye always upon 
the inertia of matter ; to afcribe all the 
fcenes offered to us in our fleep, to the fame 
caufe, is. That matter is as little capable of 
Jpontaneity and life^ as of reafon itielf. The 
impoffibility of its ever becoming z.felf-mov^ 
ingfubflance^ was that which we firft difco- 
vcrcd concerning it. And every thing that wc 

hear 
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hear or fee in fleep, is full di j^ntaneity and 
Mlion ; if not of reafon. Let any one ex- 
plain to me, how the particles of the fenfory 
could, of themielves, and without external 
impulie, reprefent an animal purfuing us 5 a 
crawling Jerpenty ox flying fowl. And the par- 
ticles of the fenfory, if any thing, muft do 
it; for it is that to which the foul is united, 
and which communicates the impreflions 
immediately to the foul. Let him not tell me 
of mecbanijm^ or chance here ; for it is ab- 
furd to fpeak of them ; upon the fame ac- 
count as it would be abfurd to afcribe the 
real motions of the living creatures themielves 
to theie principles. It is the fpontaneous 
principle that we want, the neceffity of 
which makes us allow an immaterial Mover 
to every living thing. But farther 3 if we 
have a vifion reprefented to us, where there 
are rational agents^ or men ; brute, or ir- 
rational creatures ; together with a fcene or 
fy /lem of inanimate things ; as every reprc- 
fentatioii muft have a place, or fcene where 
it exifts ; we cannot fay that invifible be-* 

K 3 in^s 
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ings form and exhibit only ibf^t%wjirft parr 
ticulars, (the ration,^! ^ixd %pj[itftnQOus fMUdbs) 
^nd leave the foul itfelf^ or cban9e or modbar 
pifm, to form tl^e inanimate parts or fceu 
^ aciim. All is^ as it feems, tb^ >irork of 
the i^me agent, and exhftified at once. 
Therefore I think it was extremely accucat^ 
in Ovid^ tp aflign a third Deity who ihoiikl 
reprefent immovable rock^, ilanding fbrefts^^ 
fanning waters :— — — • 

lUe in bumuvfy faxum^e, undamgue^ tra-r 

bemqucy 
Sluaque vacant amma^ felicite^ omni/jk 

tranfit. 

And if we ibopld confider the exhibiting of 
ponjiersy and things quite without the verge 
pf e^iftehce, the difficulty of finding an* 
other cau& for them is not leflened but in-r 
frrea^^ a^ they recede farther firom the 
fpuri^ pf nature, and iktfd laws oi mecha^ 
nifm X yet theie are made the main argu- 
ments for dbance. Thus we iee the philop 

(ophic^l 
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£^i|^cal confideration of dreams doth not Co 
much regard, whether they are coniiftent 
fchemes, acxx>iding to the courfe of ^nature, 
as the impQ^lity of their being phy ileal pro* 
dufkions. There is enough in the moft in* 
coherent of our dreams, or even in a part of 
thefe, to (hew that they are things quite 
above the powers of matter or mechanifm. 
Nor is it phtbfo{^ical, I think, to ieek for 
different caufes of the fame kind of ap- 
pearance, though the feveral inftances may 
not be all alike. It is a maxim in philo^ 
i^)hy, when efie(5ks are all of ope kind, 
though perhaps not equally pcrfed in de- 
gree, that they proceed all from the fame 
kind of caufe (/). Artifts equally good 

(/) EffeSfuum naturalium ejufdem generis eadem funt 
caufa .' ut defcenfus lapidis iff ligni ab eddem caufd pro- 
cedity feff. Introdud. ad ver. Phyf. Left. 8. Axiom. 6. 
Every body would a]bw that fome dreams are exhibited 
to the ibul by invifible beings ; but that others are the 
efied of (bme other thing (they know not what:) This, 
^ugh enough to my purpofe, is not enough in philo- 
Ibphy, I preAune, if the reafoning in this paragtaph is. 
V^t '^ which tjierefore ought to be well coniSdisred. 
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might produce pieces of work unequally peiv 
fed, for a thouiand reafons that could be 
nain^. Often we fee $t cauie confeiTedly 
the fame, produce efiefts not equally perfect. 
From this we would not infer, that fqme 
pieces were the effeft of art, and others of 
chance. And often the nature of the thing 
produced doth not require fo much skill to 
be employed. Thus to inflance in the pre- 
ient cafe, from the fame defcription of Ovidi 
we may conceive lefs art is neceflary to his 
$bird Deity^ to reprefent to the fancy in 
fleep, mountains, |;ioufes, rivers ; than to the 
Jecond to exhibit the motions and Jpmtaneity 
of animals, though mute: but that it is iliU 
harder than either of theie for the firft, to 
reprefent men Jpeaking and aSling like ra- 
tional creatures. 

XXXVII. As to what is urged, that bo- 
dily diftempers may be the caufe of thefe re- 
preientations^ enough hath been &id al- 
ready [m). Nv man can fcrioufly perfuade 

{m\ See the note f»; in dusi and {h) in Scd. V. Vol I. 

: ^ hinifelf^ 
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himfelfy whatever he may fay, that the fiiii« 
pie indiipofition of the brain, or any other 
part of the body s that is, a mere J&farran^ 
ment of material parts, can be a fiifficieiit 
cauie, why a (bene of vifion is obtraded on 
the foul, where there is life and reafbn ; nor 
doth he really underfbnd himfelf when he 
fays fo. How, I pray, is it poilible that 
the mere difarrangement of the parts of mat* 
ter fhould perform this ; when it hath beea 
fhewnabfolutelyinipoflible, that any arrange- 
ment of them fhould perform fuch an e£- 
fe£t ? But what flrange caufes have mea 
adopted into their philofophy 1 We could then 
be certain of nothing, if a JiefeSi^ the lOter 
negation of a caufe, could perform things of 
fuch a high nature. It is true, thefe vi« 
fions are oftenefl (though not always) ob- 
truded on the fancy, when the body labours 
under fome previous difovder : but let me 
afk; Is it not quite a different thing for thefe 
fcenes of fpontaneity and life to be efieded 
furehf by the Sfordety and to be exhibited to 
the foul only upon the occqfim of the di^rdert 

Or / 
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Or is it lofi contraiMory, tiiat they (honld 
t)e moduced without a fiiScieat caufe, wbeai 
the body is indifpodfed, than when it is 
otherwiie ? And what ihaU we fay, when 
thby ate efifeded without any .previous difV 
order ? Bodi ordtr, and /& <aw«*' ef orin-y 
cannot be ^ caufc. 

XXXV^I. This, if duly attended to, wiU 
iati^ us, that the indifpofitbn of the 
body can as little produce thefe vifions vAnk 
lee are awake, as while we ftee^, or rather 
lefs J fo that an ObjeSar {earns to argue with 
more difadvantage in bringii^ in this as a 
parallel caje, to fhew that our dreams pro« 
eeed from a bodity diftempcr. But to apr 
ply the argument particularly : it fellows 
from what has h^sn Md, Hat if a man, 
tmder ail kklifpofition qf body, from what 
^ufe foever k may arife, Hapuld fee what 
ether people about him do tuft Use, and can- 
not &e $ if the objea foMtis fiich, as can" 
not be produced without a living fporKta<< 

^eoiiis oaijfe 4 il h^ ^^mkh fright andt 

wlu^^ncy,. 
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fChidaEoy, aad W it gives him uaes^efi 
and pain, £>«hat die ibui iddf omnot be 
this xrauie ; fffovi4M» I %>' Jbe &es it fo, 
and fuch, it f({^ows from 'ibd r«a(ba]fig 
above, that a living ittteiligMt cauje as oer* 
taii^ I»inpr6 wkfa his organ *iben^ an4 
makes tfaeie imprafiions upon k, and main^ 
tains then tbeve, potwilhftsndiiif the adtioa 
of extemai dsjefts upon it ^t the fame tipie^ 
as if the iame thing happened to him in his 
fleep only. If the thing &en be of thftt kind^ 
and hath ail the conditions P^quifite to infer 
the conchifion conoerning a vifiop feen iq 
fleep, the circumftance of being awake can 
make no al^nation, nor change the neceffity 
of the rea&)ns in dfte fornieroife; it only 
tapquires a greater degree of the iame kind of 
power to be ex«tod : or rather the circum-r 
ilaaoe of being awake mikes the coadufioii 
more evident and pkin in thi; hft cafe i for 
^ea we have • our memory unclouded, and 
^11 our former idet^s a^d^ experience, to have 
ipecoui^ to, whereby to d^rove (as we 

l^iight think) the reality^ of the objeSs g& 

fpred 
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UxeAy as exifting idf extra ; and it is com* 
mon for peribns in fuch drcumftances^ to 
leafon oonfiftently enough about fudi other 
matters^ as have no relation to the thing in 
queftion : whereas in deep we are deprived 
of thoie helps, by the nature of that indif* 
pofition. Now, as it would require greater 
art and cunning, to impofe on a man of 
judgment and ienfe^ than to deceive an un* 
experienced infant : fo in the circumftance 
of being awake, it is evident more power 
muft be exerted, and that lefs than the 
cauie ajQigned could not produce the efiedt. 
Thus it is eafily conceivable that thefe vi«* 
fions might be offered to the foul, not only 
while we fleep, but while we are awake, 
(as the objedion fuppofes) and not only 
while the body labours under fome indi^** 
fition, but while it labours under none: and 
that they may confift of one particular ob- 
ject feen, and for a (hort time $ or of greater 
variety, and for a longer fpace ; fo that thele 
beings could tyrannize over - the foul, and 
maintain their illufions Aubbomly^ thQ bQd]ir 

bemg 
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being no way previoufly indifpofed. And 
yet we call this madnefs. The words defi- 
perey delirariy injantrey carry with them a 
fort of imputation on the foul itfelf, as if it 
fell into thofe diibrders through fbme fault 
in its own conftitution. The perfbns fo af- 
feded meet with contempt inftead of pity : 
but who can promife himielf immunity? As 
I faid above, he hath not rightly confideied 
the afiiair^ who thinks he could iland his 
ground. 

Sk temen in nofmet legem fancimus iniquam] 

The foul in itfcif is an uncompounded, Am- 
ple fubflance^ and hath no parts^ and theit- 
fore properly m conftitutiony neither is it li- 
able to any change or alteration in its own 
nature, (Seft. Ill, Vol. I.) The inert matter 
of the body could never affedl it thus. That 
could only limit its faculties Jartber and 
farther y or deaden its aftivity, (Sed:^ IV. 
Vol. I.) but not animate it after fuch a ftr- 
ribk manner. Hence there is no other way 
of accounting for its being afFcdled in this 

manner^ 
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manner^ but by the cau^ I have already ^ 
figned ^ unlefs men "^onM run op to the very 
Pirft Caufe for effbding the preieat phasiHV^ 
menon. See the argument in N'' ig^ hei 
them chuft. Thus theib raaterial fenibries^ 
to which, in the opinion of ibme, we dw^ 
the perfedtioft of rational thinkiiig^ ful^e^ 
the foul to terrils^ accidents {ri), 

XXXIX. But 

{n) Some tfaii^ onfy tranfientl/ hitifed at m tftis piH 
ragraph, would cany one a great way in fyeakh^ iot^ 
ligibly concerning the dilbrders our reafin is fubjeded to' 
from fome external caufe -^ but ally mai^ who is nq^fBll 
head'Jh-ong in afcribiilg difproportionate efiedh to cer- 
tain imaginary powers in matter and nechdnifky ttssf 
from what is faid, reaibn confiftently concerning the ie- 
Tfinil caTti^ that mi^t be objeAe^ without fufifering 
hidafiif t6 be entangled with fcepticd arguments. There 
is indeed a great difierence, and varioy, in the fevenid 
phanomeria of reafon difiurbed-^ but univerlallyj the dif- 
enfk could ^ot be lodg^ in the ibid itfdf ^ nbt could 
the matter ol the bddy tfied it aD]r odier wa^ tliaii t^ 
deadening its adivity, which, I think, is never the cafi 
ib thfefe appeartoces. In fhort, the dilbrder of matter 
Slight mafce) a itiail n Jhipid idkt^ fubjed him to Jleep'f 
apoplexy y or any tiling approedbing: to its oiTkk natek-tf ^. 
but could never be the cauic oirage^ diftra^on^ A^^^> 
Ubld's it were empbyed as an inftrument by fome other 
oMS/i, ue. it cmmt ^ itjilf h tit cwji of thcfe difi 

0rd^ 
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XXXIX. But farther, the tranfaion from 
one of the& ftates to the other, ieems almoft 
to lie, I think, within the reach of our 
conception. It is matter of fad, and we 
need not be afraid of being deceived, when 
we allow it, that iome people rife in their 
flficpi and do certain a3iomi that xlbsj^ak^ 
threaten^ fall a fightings without being awa*- 
kened with all the motion they give them« 
ielves; and that they are with difficulty 
brought to them&lves again, even though 
their eyes are wide open. (See the Note (f)^ 
N^ 5.) Now this can proceed from no- 
thing dfe but a fcene of viiion's being 
firongly printed on the imagination^ and 
obftinatdy maintained there, by fome liv- 
ing kiteiligent beings notwithflanding that 
external obje£ts adt upon the ienfory at 
the fame time. And if the power of 

orders of rtalbn. ff tile inertia of matter kSeC^ any 
Aing, it 'mkxs thus much. Aod aU this together, conr 
fidered equitabyiy, vindicates the rational nature of the 
£)ul from depending on matter for its perfedion, or any 
other way than as it limits its fiicufeieS) or miy be nkuie 
an isflnimeht to difbirb it. 

I fuch 
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iuch a being is unreftramed^ it will equally 
poflefs the fancy with theie delufive fcenes^ 
without waitmg for the occafion of ileep to 
introduce them ; and obtrude them forcibly 
upon the organ, amidft the adion of ex-^ 
ternal objeds. For it requires but a greater 
degree of the fame power, to make delufory 
'imprejfiom upon the fenfory, while real ex-» 
ternal objeds are making true irHpreffims 
upon it ; than it would require to make the 
fame impreflions, while no other impreflion 
from external ol:je£ts is made upon it at the 
fame time. If one is made to fee iii hit 
fleep a man purfuing him with a drawn 
fword 5 there are certain proper vibrations 
excited in the optick nerves, or fuch im- 
preflions made upon that part of the brain^ 
on which the optic nerves adt, as if thefe vi-^ 
brations were excited in them. And if the 
fame vibrations are more powerfully excited in 
the optic nerves^ while the eyes are open» 
than tbofe excited by external objeds then 
ading, the man purfuing with the drawii: 
fword will f):ill appear^ even though the ejn 
1 U 
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be open {o). And thus by eafy fteps we ke; 
thai dreaming may degenerate into pojfejjion i 
knd thiit the caufe and nature of tx>th is the 
iame^ difJering only in degree j for dreaming 
is but pcjfeffion in Jleep^ from which we 
are relieved again wheii tve awake, and 
extei'iial objeds begin to folicit the percept 

U) Ariflotle^ diou^ in this whole affiur he affigns a 
dinerent caufe fixnn that here given j yet he defcribes 
the ibnittl maimer, why ecjiatit perfins (as he calls them) 
fee what odieM dd not^ and cannot fee, nearly theiame 
way : becaule, to wit^ the ordinary motions in the ien« 
fory are overcome, and drowned as it were, by foreigtt 
tnotiona J of which therefore thefe peribns are cliiedy (en- 
£ble. Ttf ^ hUi iK^cStxSv TFfOOfxv^ tfUTioV on nimSeu 
m^n^Hf VK ivo;(;AK<riv, d?0C duo^tirl^oiilcu' rSf ^tftiiSvSp 
fA0b>dS4t ai^Bravovlcu . And H little beloW of tmlamholic 
perfinsy he fiys, *Oi Si ijahctyx^^^^* ^'^ ''' c(foif» 
(6b vcaemendam) i^xif |3«AAov7e; ^o^fu^tf t^^o^oi 
«iVi (he had been ipealdi^ of fuch as are iC^ivet^oi) ; 

the reaibn is -A<» t^* ^^oiforfirx hk ixx^^irur dvlunt 
if Klviifig vc^' irifOf xiviftfttfc. Which is as hmch as t6 
fay, the ftrongeft impref&o«i predominates. But what is 
ivtmderfiil here is, that Ariftotle^ believing there were 
IxfArixo} and cv'd^uovetpoi, ilioUld ofier to account for 
dns mechanicafty. He mi^t as well have (aid, that the 
reafon in natural phibfophy, why fame men are rich, and 
others pcor, is tU differ int colour of thiir beards ! 

Vol. V, L tivit]^ 
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tivity through the fenfes: but the other 
poffeflion is more ftubborn, and not to be 
difplaced fo eafily. We may conceive, when 
fuch a being is allowed the afcendant over 
our ordinary fenfations and ideas, it will 
keep up that power as long as poffiblc* 
There is foraewbere, I think, in Dr. 5f?/- 
htfonss fermons, a pious reflexion to this 
purpofe, ** That if our imaginations were 
*^ let looie upon qs, we ihould be always 
*^ under the moft dreadful terrors^ and 
** frighted to dillradion with the appear- 
•* ances of our own fancy : hut that an 
•^ over-ruling power reftrains thefe cfiefte*' 
Now it is not eafy to conceive what can 
be meant by not letting our imaginations 
loofe upon us, Unlefs it be underftood of r^- 
ftraining the power of thefe invifible beings^ 
which would otherwiie incefliantly did8a:d$ 
the foul with fuch unpleaiing fights. If 
the matter of fad: in the begipning of 
the paragraph, from which thi^ tranfition 
h nnde apfi»r conceivable, fhould be c(m* 
tefled, or denied, though Lucretius himfelf 
z vouches 
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Vouches the like inftanccs (p) j yet taking 
it only as a bare poilible fuppojkiori^ con* 
trived tin purpoje to argue from, the rea* 
ibning on it as z fuppojition^ will be fiill 
as intelligible, as if it were real ; and thei 
degenerating of the one appearance iinta 
the other equally poflible to our way of 
conception; which is all that i^ intended 
by it. For it is by no means pretended 
that this may be the only way, by which 
leparate ipirits may afied us in our pre«^ 
lent Aate; 



XL. What i§ here faid With rtifpe^ tb tha 
bbjedbs oifight^ is eafily applicable to thofe 
of hearing : thefe invifiUe beings have ther 
feme power over the fcnfe and tirgan^ of 
bearing, as they have over thofe of feeing; 
In fleep we as well hear words and fentences 
^oken^ as fee objefb of fi^t reprefented) 

if) JUkia d^ugmn^ gitniiufjui doloribm edunt : -^ 
AsA 

Viii adji nieunt^ permit c^piris ajiui 

L 2 and 
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and it is as conceivable how our dreams 
(hDuld degenerate into pofTeflion, in this re- 
fped, as in that. Therefore I (hall venture 
&rther to fay, that fome of thoic relations of 
apparitions we meet with in Hijlorians^ 
whether the fads be tme or falf^, have no- 
thing inconfiftent in the telling. For thoic 
fpirits may, upon ibme important occafions^ 
be licenfed fb to afieA the ienibry, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the afiair, that all 
the icene of vifion, which is then thought 
to have an exigence from without^ may be 
the effcift of impreflions made on the brain 
only. Thus, for inftance, that apparition 
mentioned before, which Plutarch tells us 
was ofiered to Brutus^ before he came over 
from jifia^ and came again to him the night 
before the battle of Pbilifpt; which is there 
defcribed as a drea^ul JpeSre^ of a monftrous 
and ugly appearance \ and that rmfe which he 
heard as of one entering his tent ; and thefe 
noords it is faid to have fpoke to him, '^ I 
^[ am, O Brutus, thy evil Genius; butthoa 

<« (halt 
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** (halt fee me again near Philippi {q) i* 
might all be but inward reprefentation upon 
the fenfbry : and any other perfon prefent 
might neither have heard or feen any thing. 
However, this is fuggefted as probable only, 
or eaifily conceivable, from what is faid above 
of the like fpeftres and viiions offered to us 
in our deep ; and the eaiy tranfition there is, 
from making us fee them in fleep, to the 
making us fee them while awake s and be« 
caufe this is more conformable to our own 
experience and to philofophy, than the af* 
fuming condenfcd bodies of air. / Yet it is 
not meant as if there were any thing incon- 
£ftent even in that fuppofition. Either of 
thefe ways is, more conceivable, than that by 
which his friend Cqffius accounted for this 

{q) Brutus was fitting in bis tent, mufing, and con- 
fklering fbmething with himfelf, when he thought he 
heard feme body entring ; and upon looking about he 

irct^^^Srog mxS * and asking unconcernedly. What 
Being it was, God or Man ; and what it wanted witb 
|um ? The fpedbre anfwered, o 0-OV} i BpSrs, icufMn x^- 

X, 3 yf^®"^ 
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yifion the next morning» when Bruius went 
find confulted him upon it^ from the np-^ 
tions of Epifurui, in which there if; nothing 
inteliigibk, and fqme things qpntrgdi^ory 
(r) ; or the way that H^iie^ hath ap counted 
for it fince^ who makes foU produce dreams 
and vifions of fear ^ withopt either reaibn or 
experience to fupport his ailertion ; and for 
no other end, I thinks but to obviate this 
^lifEculty (5). For> as w«i^ argued juft before^, 

^ ^ ^ (N^37-i 

. HpjjTgpoff irog (elzFiv) at Bp?rg, Aoyof, «V » wdilot 
TToic^oiJLiv iAfjS^cSV, uV o^SfAiVy X. A. As if the foul 
<Iid not fuflfer, what it thinks it fafiersi or had not the 
Ideas it hatb. And afterwards he %s, the foul of maf| 
hath in itfelf both the art, and materials, to make fiicl^ 
vifioqs 'y as if it adecl^ without knovyiq^ it.a^tcdj pr ab- 
iiirdly laid a {4o|: ta terrify itfelf; as his^ t)ecn argued 
wfoTQ. Surdy th^ vifion was but a had iaftance to 2fr 
ply Epicurus^s notion to^ and yet this is in part the,nGh 
^ion that ftill obJCWS- It is that which Ciceri) fells ai with^ 
which was fooken to l?efore j fo that more needs not he 
laid of It, 

(5) * And fince dreams are caufed by the difteniper of 
^ fomc pf th? inwafd parts of the bodyj divers diftem- 

per^' 
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(N^ 37.) allowing that we faw terrifying 
dnd fearful objeds, only when we were 
cold^ which yet is the mofl unfupported af- 

fertion 

^^ pers muft neeck caufe different dreams. And hence 
*^ it is th^t lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
^ raifeth the thought and image of fome fearful objcft 
** -r-r-We read of Marcus Brutus^ &c/* Leviaih. ch. 2. 
Jie makes Brutus to be fleeping j but Plutarch tdls us, 
he had flept the firft part of the night, immediately after 
fisting ; and had rifen to digeft fomething in his own 
mltid. So that it h^d the disadvantage to tiobbes*s fcheme 
df bdng a waking vifion^ and diat without any previous 
diftemper outward, or inward, that we read of. But it 
U convenient fometimes to wreft a circumilance. Dion 
0} wis fitting meditating and thoughtful^ in the pdrch 
of his o\^ houfe, when the fpedre appeared to him. 

I fliali give the relation of it in Plutarch\ own words:,' 

fince there is ibmething very ft^^ange apd remarkable ia 

\\. It happened while the Ailaflins were contriving h^. 

^eath, a little before he was cruelly murdered— • 

' :Svyis'0ipiriff ^t.T?; %isJi»><%$ (fays dic Author) (i^^Mk 

L 4 5r«e>»^oCH^ 
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fertipn imaginable ; is it not qviit^ a different 
thing, that thofe objeds fl»oul4 be e3fhibite4 
tp the foul, by a defigning intelligent being, 

upon 

It was far from bdng D/d^'s qbaradler tp be eafily fhakeq 

» < • ' ■ ' * 

and difpirited ^ and hjs being in fiich dread left the viikni- 
fhould appear to him again, and his begging his friends^ 
to remain with him in the night-times^ b^th (poiething^ 
terrible in it. Men who do not fear death, m^y jetfear^ 
fqmething mgre than death itfelf. What is it that puts the 
foul in fuch an agony in tjiefe cafes? Or why fhould 
they happen before bloody and tragical events ? Or not. 
nappen at the approach of natural death ? Lef one o^ 
thofe men, who aff^ft to call ik'^voklv^ Jrang fpiriu 
{les ej^rits forts] fuppofe himfelf iq Dion\ place, andj 
Chen think whether he could be proof s^ainfl; terror. 
firdm fupematural caufis. Did never a dream (hake bitn, 
diveft Him of all his boafted intrepidity and firmnels o^ 
^k ? If % he may draw a ccmfequence from hence; 
IjOANt Uttk the hafflan foul could be t naatch for certatTi 
iflujes dat may be in die unii^erfiii. tie^ath not taken 
the juft nieafiioe of bi^ own courage, who thinks he 
fpuld ^ a tpaicb fcMt any thing ^ and jf et be.who cecla)ns( 
aU t^rror^ fal/e zxfA win^ ough( to thinly himfelf a match 
ifor every thinz.,^ I own chance apd atoms^. ox an tfw- 
gtfided worl4 of mgtter^ is but an unpleafing profpeft aij 
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spop the occafion of cold ; and that they 
ihould be produced by cold^ as an tfficieta 
caufe? Cold i$ bat ^ mere want of fome«r 

thmg 

beft ; and a man who was ftrioufly perfUaded of fuch a 
iporld, would need no ordinary ftock of courage cas 
xpany occafionsj but in fuch di/lrejfes^ thefe Phibro- 
phers be^ to think of their Adyerfary^s arguments^ 
and yfiSti at leaft that they may be true^ which ifaews 
they are not proof sgainft thefiars of thds own fchenia 
But there is fomething more dreadful, than chance and 
atoms ftiU behiad. In a word, there i^ a great difference 
between the fear of death, and other kind of fears which 
the foul may fcid, ^lod is oft^ fubjedhxl to; anl 
which ^1 the fortitude of hitman coinage is opt able tQ 
ftand, let men boaft as they \^. Otherwife let them 
ihew me how it is poffiUe, that the ibul may remata 
unterrified even in a dreamy or that it may not be placed 
iq a^ weak and dge&ing circumftances while wq are 
awake. A man may bravely fight his Enemies^ and not 
be conquered even in deadi ; but in the cafe we are 
^peaking of, there is no kind of arms with which we 
could <lefend ourfelvest and our (rigjht. proceeds teib 
finding ourfdv^ e^erj viay in ibfi^wa olfome,ieifig 

fqperior tons. 
, I know not how Mr^ Hobtes y^oaid have siceounted 

fy^ fbiiinftance^ if lie had tried hi^ hypodi^ upon it 

Dion was awake w^i^ this happened to lum, and limjsn 

ing on fomething quite different fmm that which fat 

iUddenly furprifed' l^m. lliefe cirqimflances, and th^ 

* * charaacr 

Til" \ ■ 
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thing rcquifite/ retarding the brisknefs of 
the motions in our bodies. Heat would 
have b^n a mote probable caufe. Indeed^ 
|90r the pbilofophy of the Sceptic alone ^ but of 
the generality rf men^ is full ^ negative effki-i 
pas ! It would not, I think, be a greater 
abfurdity, if we (hould fay that a horfe, if he 
be found, can but i»alk^ or gallip at Ciioft x 
but if he be lame, it is not Impoflible but that 
he may (omttxmtsfly! For it feems equally 
^bfurd, to fuppofe that oar bodies, which 
when beft difpofed can only be ifioVed mte-^ 
chanically, £bould, by their indifpofition^ 
become the catfie of life 2Skdi fponteOieity^ 

f • ' . . . . 

m 
• * 

XLI. As to the particular, Why theie 
terrifying ob}e(Sks . jSiould bci fiequently exhi*^ 

'Amt&ntr of the man, fiu: fitbm faaving a weak or vk 
Qxxmy hcid^ mdcc; it difficidc to fi&d m evafion. Net 
men in antiquity are Ids liable to the fiifpicitln of weak^ 
inob mA ^^vStf^ ibin Srutur mADton ^ or rather 6rT 
dicr removed horn litofc feliresy th^ Sceptic feems t<S 
txm^iaSA of/ Phitarch &js Aej Were^Ayt^fg^ ifxC^i^Sk 

bited 
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lilted to the fan], when the body laboan 
under ibme disorder; reaibns neither contra^r 
didory, nor improbable might be ofiered ^ 
which therefore^ from th? confiderations in 
N'' 3 5. take off the weight of this icruple^ 
Thofe j^irits may poflibly be under a re« 
itrainty and wait oilly an opportunity to gra^ 
tify their enmity to us. Let us confider the 
diieaie called the Incubus, or nigbt-mare^ 
which many perfons are tormented with iii 
their fleep (/). It is generally accompanied 
with frightful, ghafUy apparitions, which 
^ then obtruded on the imagination ; (6 
that the party is made to fimcy that the di*? 
fiemper itiblf proceeds irom tlmr prefling 
^m dovvrn with a weight Iik6 to ftifle him* 
^nd for this ve^ reafon, the Latim call thia 

(/) See the word Epbialtes, in Mr. Chamben^s Cyclo- 
fedia^ or New Dl^ionary ; where an account of a finr- 
jprizmg inftaace of chii dtieaTe b ^ven. Matmbmx ^ 
ol it----^ In Im gerurg \fommorum'\ eft l^iaftX/jji, quern, 
fublica per/uajio quiejffentei opinatur.invadere^ (^ pQnr 
dere/uo prejjii acfenttentes gravare. In Ibni. Scip, Kb. tl 
cap. f . He means the ugly phantQGQs, v^h ^ nwlo 
1^ a^cocopati; the palv felt 

diibrder 
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dii^der die Incubus i as if we (hould &y» the 
weriffbelmer^ or oppreffhr : and the Greek 
name^ iipiolxryjg, imports much the famo 
thing. And this, I believe, is allowed to 
be a cafual diftemper of the brain, by which 
the animal fpirits are obftruded. But now 
the bodily indifpofition here, and the dis- 
agreeable viiion made to accompany it, are 
two very differefit things : and as it would be 
abfnrd to make the diforder of the material 
orgaii the efficient caufe of the apparitions 
that are exhibited along with it; for theft 
arc often ugly phantoms^ which to fright 
us the more, appear to have bad defigns upon 
us, threaten us, wreftle with tis, get us 
down, all which infer a defigning, intdli^ 
gent caufe : fo, their being exhibited along 
with it, Jind adapted to it, (hews us, I think, 
thsit thefe beings wait fpr, apd c^llch ^hc op- 
portunity of the tndi^fitifitli . of the body^ 
to reprefent at the feme time fomething ter- 
rifying alfQ to the mind. Farther, we may 
obierve, . that th? inore pregnant inftances^ 
^licre peoole are fubjedted tQ illuiions of 
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the fancy, and fuch things as diforder their 
imagination, generally happen after the brain 
hath been diicompofed with anger ^ fear^ dtf^ 
appointment^ or other violent pafHons ; un-*' 
queftionahle examples of which might be 
given, if one needed to aflign them : but 
they occur to every mian's own obfervation. 
And it is, I think, becauie the previous in* 
diipofition generally gives an opportunity to 
theie beings to affed the imagination, that 
the diforder of the brain ftands in common 
difcourfe^ for this conjequent trouble i and 
that we reckon it the efficient cauie of thefe 
vifions, having nothing readier to fay. I 
ihall venture to give an inflance, which 
feems to confirm this, related both by JPki-- 
tarch^ in the life of Antony ^ and App. Alex-^ 
andrinusy in his hiftory of the Syrian War^ 
(if the latter may be reputed a different 
work.) Antonfn army in their retum from 
Parthiay were in great fcarcity of provifions ; 
and among other roots and l^erbs, which 
their neceffity forqed them to have recourie 
to^ without knowing their natures, they eat 
I of 
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b{ a certain poifinms beri, after which thej/ 
became delirious, with this particular kind of 
phrenfy, that, forgetting all other kind of 
bufinefs, they thought it of the lafl conle- 
quence, to turn over, and dig up all the 
ftbnes they could find in their march : and 
the Hiftorians fky, the wbok field was fitted 
nvitb the foldiers^ bowing down^ digging upi 
and removing tbe fiones (a). And in this oc- 
cupation numbers of them miferably pe- 
riihed. Now fhall we fay that this, or any 
other heib, had a quality to poifefi their 
minds with this abfurd notion ? It is cer^ 
tain it could do nothing, beyond indi^ofhjg 
their bodies, by a change of the parts of 
matter in them. Nor can this, or other 
like inftances, I conceive, be accounted for,' 
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but by allowing that thefe beings kid bold 
of the indifpofition^ which the poKbn had 
^wrought in their bodies, to occupy their 
minds with this ftrange deliriunit 

Theie confiderations, together with what 
was mentioned before, N^ 38. make it pro- 
bable that iuch beings lay hold of the indif^ 
pofition of the body, to difbefi the foul, 
and infult human reaibn, by occuj^ing the 
imagination unnaturally : that the ieveral 
kinds of the ^/orders oj reajm (in which we 
f uppoie the foul kfelf to be diftradted) are 
but the effe£k of this unnatural occupation, 
by fpirits, who have not power enough to in«- 
vade the quiet of the foul, till its organ be pre-- 
vioufly difordered : that flecp, whofe firft and 
greateft efib^ i$ to darken the region of me- 
mory, and all former impreflions {y\ is one of 

thoie 

(v) I have before oblerved m the Notes (0 and (^ 
A$t Lucretius was gravelled to account how the memory 
iliould be darkened, and yet a material foul beilill awake. 
He could not deny either part of the appeanupe, and at 
laft is forced to break the knot which he could not hoCe, 

Gum 
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tho& difbrdef s which afibrds them mod fre-^ 
quent opportunity^ as recurring every night i 
that if it were not for the right diipoiition of 
the organ at other times, and that the per-^ 
ceptivity is regularly fblicited and occupied 
by the natural adion of external objeds, 
they would never ceaie to torment the foul ; 
and that, even perhaps at certaiti other tiittes^ 
when the organ is not indiipofed, the curb 
that reftrains their power may be taken ofiv 
for reafons that cannot but be good and wife; 
£b that, notwithftanding the preience of ital 
external objects ading on the fenfory, they 
may terrify the foul with unpleiafiitg (jghts, 
vifible only to thoie againft whom they are 

^""^ Cum jam dejiiterint eafenjibm ufarpari 
At reliquas taxnen efjte vias in mente patenteis, 
^afojftnt eadem rerum fimulacra venire. 

Lib. 4. ver. 97 iT 
It is ftrange to conceive Ibme paffiiges left open m the 
ibul, while the reft are ihut; or how one part of a ma-^ 
terial foul ihould be afleep, and another awake. It feems 
the feveral parts of the ibul relieve one another, fleeping 
by tarns ; as the Poets tell us olE Arguses cjes^ 
Indefuis vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 
Catera fervabant^ atqu^ injlatione manebant4 

thus 
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thus let out ; as the Poets tell us Pentbeus 
and Orejies were, purfued by vifible furies^ 
the one for facrilege, and the other for par- 
ricide (at). Upon the whole then, as there 
are manlfeft contradidions in any other ac- 
count that can be given; fo there is in all 
this fuch a degree of probability, as makes 
the mind ref^ fatisfied wich the reafonable-- 
iiefs of the fuppofition, whieh is enough for 
taking off the objedtion in hand, according 
to the remark that was made N° 3 5. T^h^ 
foul Cannot have a dijbrder lodged in it/elf j nor 
be fubjeSt to any dijeafe*, a man who confiderd 
the fimpie nature of it, will never affirm 
this 2 and when he farther confiders the 
only remaining way in which matter can 

(x) Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pcntheus— ■* 
Aut Agjameninonius feenis agitatus Orejies j 

Armatam facibus matrenti fa? ferpentibus atrisi 
Cum fugii ; ultricefquefedent in limine dira. 

Virg. iEndd. lib. 4. 
And again, though upon a diflfbrent occafion he expreflej 
the £une thought, faying 

Apparent dira facia inimicaque 7rojet 
Numina. ■ » ■ 

i-ib. 2. 

Vol. II. M affea 
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afFedl it, which is by deadening its adivfljr 
and powers j he will fcarce be able to hin- 
der himfelf from aflenting to thefe feVera! 
particulars (y). It is certain thefe diforden lof 

reajon 

{y) The ibul can admit of no difeafe from matter, 
as having no parts to be dilbrdered. It can fufler no al- 
teration in its own fubftance, if that iubftance is not 
annihilated, as was Qiewn in fed. III. Vol L And if it 
fliouid be contended, that a ftmpU fubjlance might be af* 
feded with difeafe, or diforder, at leaft by immateriat 
beifigSy xkax, wodd ftill allow thefe beings to be the caa& 
t)f the diforder, out of a too eag^r defire to (hew th&t 
the foul might be capable of difeafe in its own nature. We 
would have the foul to grow up^ to decay ^ to Jleepy to be 
mady to be drunk : who fees not that all thefe are ridiculous 
Emcies too grofi to be entertained concerning a fimpUy 
uncompounded fubjlance /^ If the foul were mad, or had 
the difeafe lodged in itfelf ^ what could cure it again? 
The vertue of herbs perh^s ! Thefe could only efiefl a 
change in the difpofition of parts, which it hath noc 
It Would therefore fliU remain under this diforder, which 
muft be ifferitial (if I may fo e^refs it) to its fimple 
fubAance \ kid wfc could not conceive any alteration, 
Tedification, or chaise wrdug^ in it^ but by the power 
of the Being who created it Thus it wdutd be fflolrabte 
by the po^er of all fecond caufes : and that very aigu- 
ment brought to prove that it is delirious and mad^ to 
wit^ that it may be cured again, (hews plainly, as it ap- 
pears 
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reafih appear after griefs kve, or feme odier 
^eat difapp^ntment have difcompoied che 
brain. And why fhoold chey appear tbeni 
Whtti we coniider that caufe which 
is the pacmer ^ [ the mmer ] in all mechani- 
cal motions, whether regnkr or diibrdered ; 
there is no refbang this condufion concern- 
ing thefe beings, without formally afcribing 
the efieA oi difardering our reafon^ to tlie 
very Higbefi Beings as has been iaid before. 
If the blood, or any other fluid, or matter 
in the body, nK)ving after a new and un- 
wonted manner, were the fole caufe of thn 
difbrder, (which indeed is impoffible to be 
conceived, if we call to mind what was iaid 
above, N"" 25.) the Fir^ Ozuje bebg the only 
imver in theie motions, this abfurd and im- 
pbus cdnclufion would be unavoidable. 

pears to tne, that the diibrder is not lodged in itfelf ; 
fince then it would be incurable. And fince dead n:iat- 
ter could never ^SdQi it tiMiS} there is no other eaufi 
kft in die nature of things to piodace this appearance, 
but that which I have affigned. It is a felf-evident truth 
that, if a thing can admit of no change or alteration in 
its own nature^ all thmgf nrnji be external to it. 

M 2 And 
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And then^ if the (imple nature of the 
foul can admit of no diforder, or difeaie in 
its own conflitution ; the power of medicine 
cannot be faid to cure it^ as it cures the body : 
So that the infinuation [mentem fanarty cor- 
pus ut agruniy cernimuSy] is fallacious and 
equivocal in every refpedt ; as was promifcd 
to be {hewn in N° 11. Sed:. V. Vol. I. 
Would it not be abfurd to fay. That the foul 
is mad every nighty and that awaking in the 
morning cures it again of its phren/y? And 
yet there is as much reafon to affirm this of 
dreaming, as of any other circumftance it 
can be in. We are injurious in debafing the 
nature of our fouls all manner of ways. We 
would have the foul material : if it be not, 
yet we would afcribe the pcrfedlion of ra- 
tional thinking to matter : and if that can- 
not be granted, we would then have the 
foul capable of diforder in its own conftitu- 
tion. But the feveral particulars above, if 
ferioufly confidered, ought to correft our 
prejudices. The argument may be reduced 
to a narrow compafs. The inadlivity of mat- 
ter 
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ter infers the immateriality of an adive living 
being ; the immateriality infers its Jimple and 
uncompounded nature-, and its being fimple 
and uncompounded infers that it cannot be 
liable to any diforder or difeafe in itjelf. The 
diforder of matter can only hinder its acti- 
vity ; and if we (hould fay, it may be af- 
fedted with diforder or difeafe from imma- 
terial beings, we incur the thing we would 
deny by this aflertion. 

XLIL That this notion of our dreams de- 
generating into a waking poflefllpn is not 
entirely new, we may fee from thofe Au- 
thors, who have written on this fubjeft be- 
fore. Whatever way a man accounts for 
thcfe two phaenomena, he will readily give 
the fame folution for both ; there being 
fuch an affinity between them. Arijiotle 
makes but a very litde variation of general 
hypothefis, to account for that which he 
csXh ecftajyi as hath been obferved in N° 38. 
and in this he fays men forefee things to 
<:ome, as well as thofe whom he calls svBd- 

M 3 ovsi^ou 
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SveifOL The {dace is remarkable* And Mr, 
Locie^ after giving a definition of dreams in 
his way, adds ■■ ■ *^ And whcdipr that 
*^ which we call ecftacy, be not dreaming 
** with the e^es open, I leave to be ex- 
** amined (x).*' By wbldk way of fpeaking 
it is plain he thought them nearly related. 
Hobbes fuf^ies the fame vifions may ha^)en 
to qs v^ik wakingy as deeping j 'uiz. in 
great diflempers of the organs ; and pro<* 

iz) Haviag defciibcd {enfatlq% retnembrafice, atten- 
tion, he adds— ^^' And dreaming itfelf is, the having ideas 
f ^ (whilft the outward fenfes are flopped, fb that they re- 
^ cdvenot outward otyedb with thdr ufiialfuiclEDe&} iq 
*^ file mind, not iuggefted by any external obje<5b, or 
^ known occafion ^ nor under any choice or cpndud of the 
^* underftanding at all. And whether that which we call 
^ ecftafy, ^c\ "JjCt Arijlotk^s definitkxi of a dream, thst 
it is only the ^otvlAtrfMtj as in N<> 6. be remembered hoe; 
and it is as abfurd that the bare reprefentation, or things' 
offered, (hould be under the conduSf or choice of the 
underftanding, as it is that we ihould lee what we pteUe 
only, when we look out of our window to the aoigh* 
bouring fields. As to the foul's own thoughts in dream- 
ing, fee N ' 6. and what is cited from AriftotU. The 
foul reaibns full as coofiftendy, as an unexperienced 
ftranger would do, about new and unknown objeds. 

pofes 
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pofes his fplution of dr(^n>iqg ^% including 
this particular caf? ip it 3 of which below. 
And hayr explicit Lucretius is in ;hw, hath 
been noticed above, N** ip. of Se^S. V. Vol.1. 
jE^ quif res nobis vigU/irftibm qkvk m^Ufeis ter- 
r/)Ji^^/-~-.Indeed fright and terror is jhe ge- 
neral concomitant of thefe appegrgncps s fo{: 
hut few pfjrfoqs, with Jforace*$ Ar^iv^^ arp 
entertained then with gay fijghts, and ple«- 
iing obJQ(3;s However Lucretius'^ fpar was 
Ipft thp foul ihould pot b? dpad enough; and 
he propofqs his foliation tq cure that. Again, 
Ariftotle vvoijld have us believe, that the il- 
J|uiions obtrudpd on the in^a^ination^ while 
the perfbn is fbverifh, arife from mechanical 
motions excited in the fenfqry ; by tellinj; 
us that the living creatures fometimes feen 
tfjen on the walls, are nothing but a few 
ftrokcs, or draughts, which bear a diftant 
refemblance \d). But he fliould have re- 
membered, that we hear and fee things 

id-f/fcW. cap. z. de JobtosL 

M 4 then. 
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then, though all is dark and filent round us, 
We put fome queflions, and anfwer others, 
as if fomebody was talking with us. But 
have founds their images to reprefent them, 
or are thofe images vifible in the dark ? Such 
circumftances plainly (hew a caufe more 
powerful than a few ftrokes on the wall of 
(he chamber, dealing with the imagination. 
And in the former part of the paragraph, he 
afligns the like poor and unfatisfying reafons 
for diftraftions arifing from love^ S^^f^ A^''* 
^c. From hence then it appears, I think, 
that if thefe Authors had accounted for this 
phaenomenon by the agency of living invi- 
fible Beings, they would have concluded 
that waking fpedres were alfo formed and 
reprefented by them ; fincc they thought 
dreams^ poffeffion or ecftajy^ and apparitions^ 
all proceeded from the fame caufe, and were 
to be folved the fame way. ' 

XLIIL As to what is urged next, that 
thefe Ipirits muft be ignorant, abfurd, idle, 
weak, &c. otherwife our dreams would not be 

3 ^9. 
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fo trifling and inconfiftent ; a little confide- 
ration will (hew us, that they are not fuch, 
and may yet reprefent our dreams as fuch. 
Their knowledge furely is furprizingly great, 
with regard to our nature and conftitution. 
They muft underftand, not only how fpirit 
adls on matter, fince they themielves fo aft 
on our organs {b) s but alfo how matter adls 

on 

{b) I have all abng fuppolcd, that impreffions are firft 
ifiade CD the fenfbry when we dreamy and that the foul 
is made percipient of the repre(entations, by means of 
tfaefe impreffions ; juft as it is of external objeds, while 
we are awa|ce, by like impreffions. The reafons for this 
are, firfty the authority of tbofe writer s^ whom I have 
cited on this fubjed, they all fuppofe motion and ma- 
^ terial adiion the cade of dreaming j and therefore that 
the organ is primarily afieded. And then the manner of 
our reminifcence of dreams; we remember them when 
awakened, by the help of thofe impreffions ; juft as we 
do other things : a man's face, for inftance, is the fame 
way remembered in both caies, and leaves the fame im- 
preffions. Lajily^ that the foul fhould be dire£Uy af- 
feded by thefe fpirits, and the impreffions by which we 
remember, refloSed back by it on the fenfory, recedes 
farther from our philofophy, and manner of conception, 
and the method of nature, which God hadi inftituted, 
which is the very reverfe of this. Yet if any Ihould 

contend, that this laft method is the true one; it 

would 
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on fpirit, iince they fo afied thefe organs^ 
that they afFedl the foul, in the manner by 
them defigned. They muft have an in- 
tuition of the iecrets of material nature, to 
us infcratable in our prefent ftate; and know 
the occult methods which the Qod of nature 
hath inftituted, by which the nerves aflbd 
the ienfory, and it afFe(3;s the foul ; iince 
they imitate thefe fo well, that the natural 
cbjeSls themfdves could not produise th? re- 
prcfentation more to the life. If we juftly 

admire the fiibtiUy pf God's wprjk ^ ^yh3L,t 
may we think of imitating or f^ftg it ? 
Can this be the work of chance^ or unintel- 
ligent mecbanifm? I really think it is a fpecies 
of Atheifm to affirm it. The divifibility of 
matter foon carries the fine operations of na- 

wpuld rather hei^hten^ than diminUh the wonderful 
power and knowledge of thefe beings, that they (hould 
efieft the iame things, by a contrary method to that 
which the God of nature hath inftiCuted, and more 
ftrongly prove all that is inferred in this whole fedHon. 
To grant that the matter of the fenfory is not fir ft and 
dire£fly aSfed upon^ would he to affirt^ I tbinky infiead 
fif denying y an immaterial cauji of dreams^ 

ture 
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tare out c^ our view } becau& we reoeive 
information, only through organs of the 
iame matter. It is impoffiUe therefore focb 
prgans ifaould help us to diicover the nioe 
workmanihip and contexture of their own 
parts, or any thing in any other objedl be- 
low particles of a certain iis&e in tbemielves. 
No optical improvement will ever eficifit this. 
Such is the neceflary imperfection of naate- 
rial organs : but the manner in which vege*- 
tation is performieds tSat whole theory of the 
animal oeconomy; the ftcret i^iogs of mo- 
tion in our bodies ; the imperceptible tremor 
of each little fibre ; what (hare it hath iQ 
producing the effeA ; and how it is tpb^ 
otherwise iflmck, that it may produce fuch 
a variation from the common method, as bei^ 
fuits the rtprefcntatibn they defign, (info^ 
much that the very deviations and monjimm 
Ugly tbss^s they repvdfent, ieem to (hew moft 
&ill 5) thefe things, I &y, muft lie open and 
pervious to their view; iince their perception 
of them doth not depend uppn particles of 
any fize. 

XLIV. Their 
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XLIV. Their power and knowledge doth 
not reach to the exciting of vifion only ; they 
affedt the auditory nerves themfclves, or that 
part which thofe nerves afFedl, fo as to pro- 
duce the fame fenfation in the foul, and ex- 
cite the fame ideas in it, as if the words of 
that language which we underftand, were 
audibly pronounced, to the hearing of by- 
ftanders. This is a ftrange appearance, and 
foil of conviaion ! It cannot feem to us to 
be the efied of ordinary power and know- 
ledge, if we confider the matter attentively. 
It is in this particular that rei^bn itfelf is re- 
prefented, and rational ideas corroeyed: which 
could not be done but by ^ rational being. 
Articulate founds ftand for ideas ; and thefe 
confiftently put together are the effect of ra- 
tiocination. What caufe but a rational one 
could do this ? Moreover, it is not becaufe 
the fame beings could not do the fame thing, 
in any other, or all other languages \ for 
men of all languages hear thefe internal dij- 
courfeSy each in his own, without an inter- 
preter: but becaufe we could not anderftand 

aaotber. 
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another. Thus the knimledge of languages, 
which is accounted fo high an accomplKh- 
ment among men^ which coils them fo 
much pains, and confumes fo much of their 
time, though pofTeflcd by thefe beings in 
perfedion, cofts them no ftudy ; nor is to 
be reckoned any part of their natural endow- 
ments ; fince by nature they do not ftand 
in need of it (for feparate ipirits do not com- 
municate perceptions by articulate founds) 
but is as fmall an accejfory to thofe perfec- 
tions which are natural to them ; as any 
thing we know can be to their knowledge. 
What (hall we fay, when the foul is made 
to read ieveral coherent fentences of a book 
in a dream, which is no more than fome 
people really, not to lay frequently, expe- 
rience {c) ? The foul certainly doth not lay 

thefe 

(c) I ihall here give the obfervations of a late inge* 
nious Audior on this parpcular, from Spe^ator 487. con- 
cerning which I ipoke foQiething N'' 1 7. above. — — But 
in dreams it is wondtrful to obferve^ with what aj^right- 
linefs and alacrity Jhe [the foul] exerts her/elf. The flow 
in Jpeech make unpremeditated harangues y or converfe 

readily 
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thefe fentences in print, and then read theni^ 
as if it knew nothing of its own induftry, 

nadikf in tofftnges that tbiy are but littk acqiunnted 
with. The grave abound in pleafantries^ the dull in r#- 
partees and points of wit. There is not a more painful 
nUion ef the mind than invention \ yet in dreams it 
Uf$ris with that eafe and a&ivity^ that we are net fen-- 
fible when the faculty is employed. For injlance^ I believe 
every one feme time or other dreams^ that he is reading 
papers J books^ or letters j in which cafe the invention 
prempts fo readily ^ that the mind is impefed upon, and 
miftakes its iiwnfuggeftions for the compofttions of another. 

Although he is miflaken, as to the efficient caufe 

here; yetit is not to be fuppofed, diat a perfon of fucb 
omdor would have written io^ without experience of 
the things in which he inftances. But if the example of 
N"" 7. on which the argument there proceeds, had been 
fe M and explicit, it wouki poffibly have been fiifpefted, 
is contrived on purpofe. Therefore I have all along 
chofen to aigue from cafes a little under the truth. The 
ibul could not a& in deep, and not be confcious of its 
own adi(Mi. And if what it is confcious of doing itfdf, 
be above what it could do while awake^ as fpeaking rea- 
dily in a language it is but little acquainted with, ha- 
TSingufaig) taSe. which is perhaps mt impoflO^le j I fhould 
think €V9n ibis could nbt be accountod for. Without in* 
terefting feme feiperior easife : iince certsiniy ks own 
mtural powetB canoot toe T€Ddftr(d j^Mcr, orqaUoftria 
ileep than otbcfWife. 

and 
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and adtion {i). All Mr. Locker reafonmg, 
againjl a maris thinking without being confci-- 
ous of any thought at j//(in which it is ftrange 
if he had any adverfary) may be applied di- 

redly 

i(ij) Tfaera ivk^ i t)atticular objeStion raifed againft the 
^i]gunxent in N"* 6. which becaute it refers to fometfatng 
Tpoken of in this paragraph, I have referved to be ooo* 
Gdered here, as I protnifed in the Note (i). It is as fol- 
lows. ^* Againft your argument brought to prove that 
'* the foul itfelF cannot be the caufe of troublefome re- 
^' prefentations in dreaming, there feems place for an 
^ exception ^ that by the force of its own imaginative 
<' power it can reprefent fuch things to itftlf while 
*' awalfie ^ as converfing with others^ being upon a pre^ 
*' cipice^ recalling the memory of imminent danger^ and 
^^ the like^ which It can work up to caufe troublefoaie 
" paffions, fuch as fear and horror j Why then may it 
** not he fuppofed^ by the force of imagination^ which 
** exerts itjelf in Jleepy to do the fame ? There is a me- 
^* morable ftory to this purpofe, of a Gentleman who 
** in the time of fnow rode over the Lake of Geneva ; 
*^ and being told at his arrival in the city, of the danger 
^^ he was in, it made fuch an impreflion upon him, 
^^ that he inftantly died. It is owned that in your foil^ 
^' fouttfa paragraph, there are tooit inftances, which it 
^^ feems not ekfy to reduce to this fuppofition.^* 

"But with much fubmiiEoa, when the foul repre/ents 
to itfelf while we are awake^ obje^s of fear and ior^ 
ror^ it is confcioos that it doth this itfelf s in deep it is 

quite 

. 3 
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reftly to this cafes To be able to do this, it 
ought to be two diftinci Agents^ as has been 
faid before. And to make tbefe books^ and 
this written fubjeSi^ the eflpeft of chance^ or 



qi^ite otberwUe : whence there is no parity to infer that it 
is equally adive in both cafes. That the foul exerts its 
imaginative power injleep^ without knowing that it doth 
it J is the point in debate, and ought to be proved. The 
inftance of the Gentleman who died upon refle^ing on 
the danger he was in, feems quite diflEerent, and muft 
be differently accounted for. Allowing this particular 
example to be literally true (fince many fuch ftories are 
told) the reafon of his fudden death, feetns to be the 
fame, as when oni: dies with a fudden e^ceffive joy* 
There are two inftances of this kind given by Livy^ 
after the overthrow at T hr a/menus : T^O Mothers hav- 
ing heard that their fons were killed in the battle, uport 
feeing them return fafe, dropt down dead with the fud- 
den excefs of joy. [ Fotminarum pracipue &r gaudia 

inftgnia erant, tf lu^fus. Unam in ipfd porta, fofpite 
filioy repente oblato, in confpe5lu ejus expirajfe ferunt % 
alteram, cui mors filii falfo nunciata erai, moeftam fe- 
dentem domi, adprimum confpe5lum redeuntis filii gaudio 
nimio exanimatam^ lib. 22. cap. 7.] And accordingly 
fome caution is to be ufed in acquainting perfons 
with unexpeded news that are extremely good, or ex- 
tremely bad, left the bare relation of them fliould prove 
fatal. The reafon of this I leave for others to affign j but 
it fecms to be a fudden and inftantaneous efied, where 

ther# 
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oFany caufc working mechanically, is fonie- 
thing like Enniuis Annah being compiled by d 
Jbrttiitdui jumble of letters. To be reduced 
to fay any thing like this, is a fign that a 
man hath a bad caufe in hand; and can allo\^ 
himfelf to fay things, without being con- 
vinced of them ; which is the worft diipo- 
fition in the World for finding out truth. And 

fuch 

Acre is no toom for working up the memory ofpajl dan* 
gery to caufe the troublefom'e pajfton of fear and horroty 
as the objedUon fuppofes. If a^an ihould read a letter^ 
look upon a precipice ^ hear an account of the death of a 
friend, &fr. which fliould have this fetal efFe<9: upon him; 
th6 foul would be pajjive in receiving *thefe imprejjions 
which produce it. Perhaps the quickne/s of the furprizey 

caufes the foul [mechanically^^ and neceflarily] to mak^ 

iiich an effort on, or give fuch a Jbock^ (if I may fo ex- 

prefs ic^ to the animal fpirits, as ftops at once all the 

vital motions. Something like this ieems to happen, 

though in a lefs degree, on fever al other fuddenfurprizes j 

the body ftarts, or is fuddcnly fliaken with tBis effort or 

Jbocky the heart palpitates for fome time, and the puifo 

beats quick ; all which it is impoflible to prevent ^ tho 

ibul is paifive or necel&ry in this cafe, and doth not 

work up the pajjions. And from this laft particular we 

may conceive how the conftitution of the brain itfelf 

may be difordered or (hattered,, (fo to fpeak) and tha 

ypL. It N cxcrcile 
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fuch confiderations as thefe made me fay, 
N^ 10. that the fame kind of argument, that 
proves the material world was m^de by a 
tivingy intelligent caufe^ proves alfo that our 
dreams are contrived^ and reprefented to ua 
hyfucb a caufe. 

XLV. Thus it by no means appears, that 
thefe Beings are ignorant, or weak^ and from 
this it follows, that we cannot fay they arc 
abfurd or contradidory ; though we cannot 

find 

cxercife of reafon be difturbed fior ever afterwards ; as in 
tnany cafes we fee it is, by fudden y>^r, love^ griefs dif- 
appointment^ &c. concerning which I have fpoke N° 41 . 
In all thefe cafes then, the foul is firjl a£ied upon 
by fonie objed which caufes thefe fiibfequent emotions, 
that prove fatal or hurtful j but this cannot be appli- 
cable to (hew that the foul may prefent to itfelf painful 
and uneafy objeds in fleep, without knowing that it doth 
fo. It is here likewife firjl aSled upon by fome objed 
from without; and the objedion, when rightly confi- 
deffed, fcems rather to confirm than weaken the argu- 
toient it is brought againft. To fey the force ofimagi- 
nation exerts itfelf in fleep without the confcioufiiefs of 
the foul, is to fiippofe the foul unconfcious in its opera- 
tions ; in which cafe we may affirm or deny any thing 
concerning it at pleafure ^ or if in deep the imaginative 

jpowcr 
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find out the reafbn of every Incoherent fcene 
they prefent to the foul in fleep. They may 
have the ipightful de%n to endeavour to 
infult and confound human reafon by fome 
of them. They cannot excite in us con- 
tradidlofy, or fclf-deftru6live ideas ; for the 
Wildeft ideas in fleep are as conflflent and 
real ideas> becau/e adbially perceived, as the 
ioberefl: ideas we have while awake. But 
they may excite in us ideas inconfiftent with 
the nature of external material objedbs ; and 

^ ^w^ ezem itfelf, without the will and confdoulhers of 
the imagining Being [the foul] it muft be a diflin^ agent ^ 
inftead of a ftculty belonging to an agent. And not 
to be conlcious of one part of its own confciou(he&, 
at the (ame time precifely that it is confcious of an- 
other part cf it, is altc^ether abfiird, and deftroys the 
evidence which ari&s f]x>tn felf-conicioufnefs, as hath 
been often laid. If the inftances in this paragraph do 
not agree with the fuppofition in the obje£tion, (as is 
candidly owned) why ihould any other agree with it, 
where th^re is the fame diftin^ion and diverjity of confci- 
cufmfs /^ If the ibul doth not form and prefent to itfelf 
thejintinces in a booij why fhould it form and prelent to 
itfelf, any other objed feen in fleep, in behoUmg which 
it is confciqus of being paffive, and often involuntary ? 
Alt of all tbde particulars enough hath been (aid above. 

N 2 • there- 
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therefore with the ideas thefe excite in us^- 
deiigning to entangle and perplex our reafon. 
However, it will no more follow from this, 
that the idea of a monfter, with one eye as 
large as a (hield, many hands, and fo tall 
that a tower might Aand between his legs ; 
with as many other deviations from the pre- 
jfent form and ftature of a man's body, as 
we pleafe to add ; it will no more follow^ I 
£iy, that fuch an idea is contradiSioryj be- 
caufe it is not the idea of an ordinary man ; 
tfa^ that the idea of a man is contradictory, 
becaufe it is not the idea of fuch a monfter. 
Both ideas are equally real, though the ob^* 
jeds of both do not equally exifl ab extra. 
It would not be a juft inference^ that the 
idea of a Negro is a contradictory idea, be- 
caufe it is not the idea of a nvbite man : and 
the other is no better. This objection from 
the contradiCtorinefs of pur dreams, founds 
big at iirft, and feems very unpromiUng to 
be accounted for ; and yet it hath nothing 
terrible in it but the bare ibund ; only we 
are too often furprized^ and grant a thing 

through 
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through inanention, which we fhould not. 
Nay farther, we may pbfcrve that there is 
no impoflibility, why fuch a monfter as is 
juft now fuppofed, might not exift a parte 
natura. Whatever is conceivabky may be per-- 
firmed byfome power ; and nothing is a mark 
of impoffibility, but a felf-deftruftivenpls in 
the ideas fuch as, that a part nuy be bigger 
than the whole. And no Being can prompt 
us with fuch an idea, whether afleep or 
awake. For it is at firft impoffible to the 
conception. If it were poflible to conceive 
fiich an idea, the objed of it might be made 
to exift from without. ^'Thus thefe powers 
may endeavour to confound human reafon 
fophiftically, by furprifing us through inat- 
tention, to allow that an obje<3: fcen, incon- 
fiftent with another real object, is abfolutely 
inconfiftent ; and to render fufpeAed the 
foundations of evidence and certainty, by 
engaging us to confent to falfefa£is and un^ 
real appearances in the unguarded hours of 
0eep : But we may fee through the; artifice 

N 3 when 
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when we are awake ; and it is our own fault 
if we take part with them then {e). 

XLVL This 

(/) It will pcrha];)|s be (aid that all this coocemiog tbq 
iovidioos nature of thefe beings, is only a fuppofition. 
But I anfwer, i. It is not a contradidory fiippofition, 
and therefore is fuffident to account for the po0ibi- 
iiQ^ of the point objeded to, a. It is not my fuppoJitioHy 
init as dd as any thing whereof we have r^6rds. P/tf- 
tmb tells us it was -vSit ttUw n^KouSf Kiya^^ that there 
were ^mXtt iouy^iina x^ ^i^ctvctf TTfoc^B-ovSvloi 'oiti 
dy^i^oTg i^^cUh &<^- I Height bppg many inftances tq 
ihew that the word ^cufAm, as it is ufed by the beft wri* 
ters of antiquity, conftantly infers this fuppofition ; and 
Afit fromhc»ce camethe words eJJ^iJutfy and nLotx^lcufM^^ 

to exprefi a fortunate or unha}^ man. I might give He^ 
^^s authority; 

• To} ixh Sa^ftmg ii^i AiSg [AiyiAa h» ^xd^j 

BiJiiy laftly, I \^oi]Id beg leave to obferve that this is not 
f bar^^ fnppqfiti^. For as the exiftence of fuch Beings 
m jgeneral, cannot be called a fuppofition, when it k 
j^oved hy natural phahomena \ fo the diverftty of their 
h'iittres cannot be called a fifppoQtion, wh^ it is ihewd 
'by the di^J^rfity'cf tbefs Ifhamrnena. It is from the na^ 
ture of the effe^y thai we come to know the nature of 
the caufe in any cafe. Would it not be ibfurd to'afcribe 
huttfUl effeefs to,a beneficent and good caufe ? and fHU 

mor§ 
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XLVI. This imputation on the rational 
natare of the foul, from the inconfiftency 
of oar dreams, will thus appear fufficiently 
taken off, if what hath been faid in feveral 
parts above be here remembered. For, firft, 
thefe fcenes are only inconfiftent, confidered 
with reipedl to objefts that really exift ; but 
not abfolutely contradiSioryy as hath been 
(hewn juft before. Secondly, They are not 
the work of the foul itfelf, but involuntarily 
obtruded upon it ; and it is as paffive, and 
as much under a neceffity of beholding them, 
as of beholding the greatefl beauties in the 
creation. Thirdly, It hath been fhewn not 
only convenient, but even necejjary\ upon the 

« 

more abfdrd to.afcribe thefe efieds to the s^ firft 
Caufe ? And yet there Ls a plain neceffity of falling into 
this abfurdity, mthoat allowing a caufe of a different 
natui^. Men do not confider that by denying fecondary 
and imperfed caufes, they load the perfbaeft of Beings 
with all that is mean and unworthy. The truth is, they 
have not been accuftomed to think any caufe at all ne^ 
ceflary ; and therefore reckon z man extremely' unrea- 
ibnable to pretend to infift on the neceffity of a caufe 
to produce an eSEoOt ^ or of a different caufe to produce 
jtti eficft of ^uite an oppofite nature. 

J^ 4 ?icCQunt 
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?iccount of the body, that the region of me- 
mory fliould be covered up in ileep, fo that 
thefe objeds, though fantaftical, muft ap-^- 
pear rpal. Fourthly, The fpul may be madp 
tp behold the like fantaftical objects, evea 
while we are awake, and to take them for 
real. The objections feem to make it a re- 
proach 6n the Jbuly that any Being in nature 
fliould be fuperior to it, oy able to impoie 
upon, or terrify it. Why (hould not Brutus^ 
pr Dion^ have taken tlje vifions that werq 
offered to them for fomething real ; fine? as 
real impreffipns were ma^le op the fenfory to 
produce them, as if the objedls had exifte4 
C5cterna,lly ? Thefe impreffions are the fftark^ 
from which we infer the real external ex- 
iftence of aity objeSi at any time. Let a man 
luppofe that like imaginary Scenes were ofr 
fered to him, and tjien weigh the matter 
. fairly with himftlf : if he thinks he could 
not be deceived, he muft fuppofe hipifelf tq 
have fome fupcrnatural facqlty &f Mfiinguijhn 
ing^ which men are not endued with. But 
ipillowing he ihouldj not; be impofcd upon^ 

but 
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but know the objects ieen to be only imagi* 
nary 3 what would he think of fuch a vifion 
that was thus offered to hhn? He muft 
certainly conclude that fome very extraordi^ 
nary cauje produced it, and perhaps would 
then be no lefs terrified than if it were other-^ 
wife. And laftly, what the foul itfelf does 
or thinks in ileep, is much the fame with 
what it would do or think in like circum* 
fiances if we were awake. And indeed if a 
man will confider the different accidents of 
this kind that happen to perfons both while 
afleep and while awake, (and the latter per- 
haps without any previous diforder of the 
body) he will conceive it very poffible, that 
our waking thoughts might be all as incon- 
iiftent, as now our dreams are; and our 
thoughts in fleep as confiftent as our thoughts 
are now by day. So incompetent a principle is 
the matter of the hody^ or the right dijpofition 
of that matter^ to ajcrihe the perfeSlion of rd^ 
tional thinking to! Mr. Locke^ in a place 
^kcn notice of above {f\ feems to charge 

(f) ^^. IV, NO »i, Vp^,I, Note is). 

this 
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this as conieqaent upon the aflertion of fome 
of his advcrfarics ; and yet immediately after, 
} think, he makes it appear to be Jhis own 
opinion. He fays, " This I would willingly 
be fatisfied in, Whether the foul when it 
' thinks thus apart, and as it were feparate 

* from the body, afts lefi rationally than 

* when conjointly with it, or no : if its fe- 

* parate thoughts are left rational, then iTjefe 
^ Men muft fay that the Joul owes the per^ 
' feBion of rational thinking to the body : if 

* it does not, *tis a wonder that our dreams 

* (hould be, for the moft part, fo frivolous 
' and irrational." Here this abfurdity is 

firft made a confequence of what Hhefe Men 
fay 5 and immediately it is furmifed that the 
quality of ou^ dreams (hews this abfurdity td 
be fa^. This is really a ftrange way of pro- 
ceeding, to (huffle over the odioufnefs of an 
infinuatlon upon others*^ and in cafe tbey 
fhould difown it, ind that circitmftance fttrti 
which he viroukl^ infer k, (viz. that thtf 
foul thinks without. being confcious of it) to 
endeavour to prove it, by an apipdarance, 
3 which 
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lO^hich he has ready at hand. Tthefe Men deny 
that the foul thinks lefs or more rationally, 
without being confcious of it s and therefore 
^ny coniequence of fuch a pofition : but 
who is it here that appeals to thQfrivohuftieJs 
and irrationality of our dreams to (hew, that 
^e foul owes the perfedtion of rational think- 
ing to the body ? Mr. Locke fhould have told 
us what were his own fentiments of this af- 
fair ; and, if it were an abfurdity, (hewn us 
how it was to be avoided ; but firft to en- 
deavour to turn it over upon his adver&ries, 
as (bmething very unjuAiiiable, which there- 
fore (hewed the abfurdity of their opinion, 
and then to endeavour to prove it, was al- 
together Angular. Here he fuppo(cis that the 
ibul itfelf produces all it hear6 and fees in 
fleep, that it thinks apart and feparately at 
that time, and exerts the utmoft perfediion 
it is capable of, when dcftltute of the help 
pf the body. How unjuft and inaccufate a 
reprefentation of the appearance is this ? 

This phaenomenon of deep and dreaming 
therefore, which hath been made ufe of to 

"»'••■ • , ., ■ . -. _- 

exalt 
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exalt the nature of matter^ and deprefs the 
pctfedibn of the foul, rightly confidered 
ihews the very contrary. It is upon the ac- 
count of the body that the activity of the 
foul is retrained, that the region of memory 
is covered up, and by the means of the body 
that the foiil is liable to be impoied upon. 
The oppofition of appearances obfervable in 
this ftate, {oijatigue and aSmty^ of tnfenfibi^ 
Uty and life^ at the fame time) cannot fail to 
ihews us the oppofite natures of the two con- 
ftituent parts of our compofition. lithis op^ 
fofition of ippearances had been Icfs, or our 
conftitutioh ftiore perfedl, perhaps we could 
not have obferved theie different natures with 
fo much eafe and certainty. If all had been 
a blank of thought and confcioufnefs in fleep^ 
ihtfoul would have ieemed to be of the fame 
nature with the body : if there had been m 
difference of thought and confcioufhefs then 
and at other times, the body would have ap^ 
peared to be of the fame nature with the 
foul ; nor could the thinking principle have 
been fo diilinguifhable, Therq are fo many 

ufefitl 
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ufeful aJnd inftruftive appearances belonging 
to this phaenomenon, that I am fare a cu^ 
riops^ fair Enquirer would not wifh it re- 
moved out of nature* Whatever the Scep^ 
tick njay fay»,,he,feeks to denyy.diminijh^ or 
pervert every circumftance relating to it. 
How uncomfortable would it be to lie down 
in a temporary ftate of non-exiftence ! How 
delightful is it to think that there is a world 
of fpirits ; that we are furrounded with in- 
telligent living Beings^ rather than in a lonely i 
unconfcious Univer/e^ a wildemefs of matter I 
It is a pkiJ^e given us of immortality it/elf, 
and that we (hall not be extinguiflied all at 
once, nor cut off from exiftence. It is trae, we 
are fbmetimes infulted with painful illufions: 
but we are at other times gratified by more 
friendly powers. It is pleafant to think that 
infinite goodnefs rules over all ; this is a ratio- 
nal fecurity. Were there no other thing, the 
difcovery itfelf is worth all the pain we fufFer. 
This appearance is offered to us as a counter- 
part to dead matter. I cannot repeat it too 
often, JEwrjr thing is bejl as God hath ordered 
2 it. 
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ft. Nothing fo ordered is void of inftnidiorij 
Who that is rational would cbuje to be with-^ 
out thefe intimations of an after-exiflence ? 
fiut to return and ihew other reafons^ why 
the icenes offered may be wild and inco^ 
herent. 

XL VII. The indijpojition of the body may 
hinder the perJeSiion and cor^flency of the 
fchemes defigned. For, fince thefe Beings 
immediately aifed the organ, and by it the 
foul ; fome indifpofitions of the organ muft 
indifpofe it for their defigns, and marr the 
inconfiftency of their fchemes. We fee an 
indifpofed organ often hinders real ex<ternal 
objects from raifing the fame fenfations^ in 
the foul. Some indifpofitions of the head {o 
affedl the eyes, that the perJpeStive of all ob- 
jects is much marred ; the images are dtf- 
Jlortedy or the objeds are thrown off to ^ 
great diflance, or they feem to dance and 
wheel rounds though the outward impref- 
iions are the fame as at other times. And 
hence, more probably the CQtifufion of dreams 

, " ^ after 
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after eating; than a not-dreaming^ as Ariftotk 
fays. When the natural mcdiod of percep- 
tion may be thus vitiated 5 we may warrant- 
ably &y, the like muft happen to the im- 
preflions made by any other cauie. The 
rapid motion of the blood in a fever muft of 
<:ourfe difturb fuch reprefentatiom 5 as the 
moving of water {hatters the images it would 
otherwife reprefcnt entire (g*). Sick mens 

dreams 

(g) It is worth ones while to confider the iblbwing 
explication of this particular from Ariftotle^ which is fio 
lefs applicable here, than to his hypothecs ; and which 
therefore I ihall traUfcribe at lai^e. ''ns'E (lays he) x«^ 
d06;r6p Iv v^goT, lo6v ff^o^^x xiv? ti;, ot£ jt^cy iiiiv (p^i- 
i 'vHcu u^whov * pre ^s ^ou^Scu j^h^ SiZ^fotfAiA^ivov Se vroifJt' 

i\y xoL^A^d }j^ ^^vi^d. ^'OuToi 1^ if rS xdcd'£vJ»y, rti 
JIfotvloUiAuloby Kj c^l t/;roAoi7ro( xivifo-ei;, al c\)fA&ouu\Jff»i 
thto rSv flMVS-fjpfltTfcjy, org fih vtfo p«^yo; ^(r»j? t?? «- 
ffjf^ivm jtivijVgw?, d^otvi^oilcti TcdfA'sroLi • org Je Tgratf ^y- 

«iVi#jueyoK. cap. 2 Deinfbnin. See here N"* 35, above. 
As this is remarkable, I ihall give a tranflation of it 
for the fake of thofe who m^y not underftand the ori^ 
ginah " As any liquor (fiys die Juthor) if it be jum- 

♦ ^fbled, 
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dreams are proverbially wild. Horace cdiA* 
pares a poem to them, where no part is of 1 
piece with the reft (A). In the mornings 
.when the indifpofition that caufes a confu- 
iion in the brain, is well near worn ofF, our 
dreams begin to be more clear and intelli-^ 
gible J as the feme Author obferves, and our 
experience confirms (1). And thefe confix 
derations not only anfwer the prefent difficulty^ 
but explain another ^ in (hewing that all the 
arguments for our dreams being mechanical, 

* bled, fomedmcs represents ho imdge at all, and fome* 
** times reprefents the image diftorted, and different from 
*« what it fliould be j but if the liquor be undifturbed, 
^* the image appears plain and confpicuous^ {o in fleep, 
*^ the <p«f Tflfto-jiAfltTfli and imprejjions fometimes difappear 
^ altogether, when the afbrefaid motions are ftrong ; 
^^ and fometimes the vifiom mif-jfhaped and monftrousf, 
^ and the appearances but flender, and weakly imprefled j 
^ as h^pens to melancholic k ^d feverijb perfois, or 

* thofe who are drunk'* 

(h) Velut agri fomniay vanee 

Fingentur /pedes . 

DeArt^^dc; 
(z) — — — — — ^irtnus 

Poft mediam mitem vi/us 5 cum Jimnia veral 

Sat. 10. lib. i; 

agree 
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agree well enough with the prefent conclu* 
lion. What is mechanical will bear to be v^ 
explained this way ; but what is ipontaneous, 
living, rational, will never endure to be ex- 
plained mechanically. Again, they may at 
dther times ofier to the imagination fuch wild 
and frightful figures, as they know muft na« 
turally terrify the foul ; which feems probable 
from iht frightful appearances that are made 
to accompany the difeaie called the Incubus^ 
ipoken of before. Befides, as there may be 
a contrariety among themfelves in their in* 
clinations and defigns, fo they may induilri* 
oufly marr each other's reprefentations, and 
impede the efiefts of each other's power : for 
there may be emulation and oppofition a* 
mong them, according to the difference of 
their natures, and extent of their power. 
Now, according to the obfervation in N° 3 5. 
iince the fundamental truth is certain ^ it is 
enough to take off^the prefent difficulty, that 
there is no open abfurdity in theie fuppofitions : 
not to £iy that there is a great deal of proba- 
bility in theni all 

Vox-, n. O XLVin. As 
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XLVm. As %9 wbftt \k J&id of fh? *b- 

fuggeiliflg ia»»ginajy fcfln^ J9 bn4e animals; 
it js r<epliefj jthat, ft,ri<3Jy ^Idog, ,tbis is ht 

a fupl^is% afl4 nothing (bat vsrc -cgj) be 
pertaia ef. If any one wa^ t» jgp afeppf tp 
pjpve it, he csujld oot ppffibly 4o more ^n 

roabe it probable. The piot ie thus. Wie 
TOPn haye feenes of vifipn obtruded po the 
fottl in ilpep, where there is Ufe^ (t^iout nay 
und r/^/z/^^? ^00; the foul is uneoooemed in the 
produ<5lion of thefc : therefore we conclude 
djat a living caufe produces thefe vifions, and 
tqfl^rs them to the pe««ptivity, a capacity in 
which we are pafSve and neeeflary. Now 
iome beafts give figns, by the motions of their 
bodies in fleep, that their perceptivity is not 
vacant then, and that's aU (>^) : for furely they 

<io 

(i) Lucretius feys, lib. 4. ven 987. 

Venanturque canes^ in molli fape ^uietey 
JaikiHt crura tamen JkbiiOy voctfym npinU 

Mittmu ^ mim r$4mmt mnik^^rah 

Ut vefii£i$ fi temm^ iwentaferfirym* 
This is fo; but when he fays, biqb dre^pi tkt^betewk 

purfuet 
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do not tell us {o. Whence we fuppofe^ (with 
probability indeed) that they have objeds 
alio piefented to them. And from this again 
we conclude^ iiappoiing thefe objofts are 
foch as could not be produced without a 
defigning caufe, and that they are forced 
upon their perceptivity, as we know the caie 
is with us I they mufl be produced by fuch 
a cauie. Here the conclujion is not more cer- 
tain^ than the matter of foci that leads to it : 
and as certain it maft be. This certainty is 
not fo great, as when we make the conclu*- 
fion with refpedl; to ourfelves ; for then we 
infer from our cmn confcioufnefs and experience ; 
but in this cafe from probability only, and 
from conjeSiure in part. And in this there is 
no apparent abfurdity. As to the reafons 
(fuppofing all that is defired) V9^hy thefe fu- 
perior Beings fhould be buficd in this low oc- 

purfua them, luid that they ttf totM bctti fffPfc^ ^^» 

k foetas radier a {xdedcal 6ftibetlifhfi)eiit. 
Jf varke fugiunt if^lucreSf pimiffUe npenti^ 
Sffllickant dhum milurM iemf^ri Imoi 
A{tipitresfmn$ in Umjiprarlia, pigmfyue 

O 2 cupation; 



1 
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cupatioti ; it is not neceflary to the concld^ 
iion, to pretend to know, or affign them. 
Yet it could not be ihewn to be an abilirdity, 
or even any thing unphilofophicali if one 
(hould fay they may be confined by an ^^r- 
ruling Power^ to z6i under fuch limitations, 
or on fuch fubjedls ; fo that fome of them 
may be tied down to illude the perceptivity 
even of brutes. And if fo, it cannot be a 
fmall puniihment, nor an ordinary degrada- 
tion, to Beings of fuch high reach and fa- 
culties, to be forced to a£t in fuch a groveling 
fphere; to accommodate their reprefen tat ions 
to the capacity of a dog, or fwine. More 
might be faid ; but perhaps it is better to 
omit thefe things (/). 

XLIX. The 

(I) I( this difficulty be confidered in another lig^t> 
we may perhaps think it not £> abfiird, as at firft it would 
appear, to allow that feparate fpirits may be thus occu- 
pied^ when we remember that the Fir/i Cau/e fiibmits his 
infinite power, to perform the fpontaneous motion of 
brute animalsy as much as of men ^ as hath been ihewa 
in Se&. II. Vol. I. and that he voucbfafes to guide the 
very low eft and moft contemptibk Jpecies of them, imme- 
diately by bis own unerring reafon. For where fenfe 

ceafes 
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XLIX. The laft objection I (ball mention, 
is an iniinuation, that our dreams are no more 

ceafes to guide the bwer creatures, injiin^^ that is, his 
imntidiate direSHon^ leads them to all the ends of Life 
and Being. However contemptibly we may treat them 
in our philolbphy, they are a part of his creation, and 
immediate care. We may farther obferve with re(pe<3: 
to the dreaming of bru;e$, that Arijlotle allows the ap- 
pearance, but makes it a reaibn why our dreaiptis are not 
fcnt by God. His words are; "OAwj S l-gi j^ im c?A- 

ivvsryitf, iii'e yiyovi nsra X'^i^^ ' ^^'/^ov'^ /xivlot • ^ 
yd^ (putf-K ioiiiAoviotj ci?oC t/ d-eiot. Where it is, I think, 
very remarkable, that the nature of this furprizing ap- 
pearance made it otherwife probable, that our dreams 
were fbggefted by fome intelligent efficient y had not this 
particular hindered him from concluding fo; but as they 
are accounted for here it hath no weight. The diftindion 
(pvVi; yif ^aifiovict ^AA* i B^^x is on afiedted way of 
. /peaking^ our dreams are truly ^xiuoviXy in the proper 
fenfe of the word. Nature is ^eix in right philofophy ; 
but a' fatal or necejfary conftitution of nature (if .that be 
not contradidbory) is not fo much as i'xtfjLoviob. He hath 
eliewhere another reafon why our dreams are not fent by 
God^ becaufe they are only dy^vetg avd^poiTroi, and oi 
Tu^oVrt^, that have true and fignificant dreams ((ee his 
Book n€f) Tijf x«9-* v^rvov jwotrnx??.) But undoubtedly, 
if <; poor man hath a true, fignificant dreaiq, ic mutl 
have a fufficient caufe^ as much as if bis pt^il Alixander 
bad dreamed it. 

O 3 than 



it 
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than the thoughts and bujinefs of the da^ re^ 
cur ring : or which it may be fuj^fed the 
Ibal itfelf fome way or other refiunes, with« 
out the interpofition of fuch a cauie as is 
hereafljgned. Mx. Locke hy^^ *'Thp dreams 
of fleeping men are» as I take it, all made 
up of the waking man's ideas, though for 
the moft part oddly put together (w)/' Zi^- 
cretins (ays only fere and plerumque («). It is 
true when Dion^us dreams that one of his 
captains killed him, and therefore puts him 
to death as a confpirator; this might be of a 
piece with his day-thoughts^ he beifng a f^f** 

(;») Book 2. c^. 1. fed. 17. 

(«) Et quoi qui/que fert Jhidh devini^us adbanti^ 
Ik fomnis eadem plenumque vidtmuw Mre : 
Caufic^i ioufas agtfi^ ^ e$mpamre leges : 
InduperoHres pugnare^ ac prcelia ^ire : 
Nauta contra^ttm cum ven^i cewmre helkm: 
Nits, agere hoc auHm, iie. 

Lib. 4. fifOBi ver. ^^$, to 5^82 J 

It feems he himfelf wrote over again hi» ISock De rerum 
natura in hk ge€p. Farther on, he fays, fbmettmes aftey 
the pMukfiews^ the fy&SdXsxs dream over again all tfaa 
theatried pesformanoeR^ daoces^ iwfick, &c. 

picious. 
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picaoas, blooidjr tytanf {0). fidt iit)twhft'ftaiTd-» 
In^tfiis, it^rgoes riiticftr irtattention to be 
abte" fo foppolfe, tffeit <he force ptrt Wj^xm tfce 
font frt (\xcfi a fcene, xva^ the w'oi-fc of the 
fouJ itfelf : or thuc the i5>Dnta;neity, Hfe and 
dfefi'grt ih foch' a t^iUoii, xva^ not tfie? v^ork of 
a fivihg, dfe%ning c^vi(t. Ot thoti^ we 
coufcf lome v^ay or other itnagitte, ihat Ca^ 
ftguta fancied, he was to^ fetf atfumerf tb' a 

ffeare of tfte government of the* tTnivei'fe; and 
therefore dreamed before Ais death, lYmJu- 
fiter kicked him doWn from his thtbtie f/))'; 
the fame exlcepri^n i^ to be madb l!o it. ButI 

was" ir ever befiM^e in jpp^eH waking 
thotights, or 6f a piece with themi h fSi> 
6LlM'm rijg dl/yon^^ pH^/iXi ccfJLTfsXoi/, that 
out of Ms D^aaghter there grew a Vine^ which 

{0) Plutarch fays of him KeftJ M^po-v^jcv H nva 

(i)fiiKiVj iil^cbilok ix,otr» w Suv^^ c^drreiif eciriv * co^ 

Tifc eg m V7CV0V ednS wxfc^y^vofjLivitf. He thought, bt 
himffl/caiM not have had fiich a dream, unle(s Mar/yas 
bad really plotted againft him to take away his life. 
. (p) (m Sucton. in Cali£.) 

O 4 oyer- 
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wer-Jhaded all jyia ? Or again^ that (he dii^ 
charged fuch a quantity ot urine, as made 
a general inundation in it ? Qr when Lur 
cullus^ dreamed that one Autolycus defired to 
ipeak with him, a name he ha(l never heard 
of before, and whoie hiftory he learned only 
next morning from the inhabitants of the 
place ; can it be faid that any of his waking 
thoughts had fuggeiled this to him ? We are 
placed in circumftances every night, and fee 
things, which for the nmmefs d^R^L Jirangenefs 
of them, we are furprized how they could 
enter our fancy, ^is objervation of Mr. 
Locke\ is fo far from, being exadt, that if he 
had vQsA^ jujl the contrary obfervation, it 
would have been equally trije ; v^hich is re- 
markable enough in a man of his accuracy 
and judgment. Now, our natural curiofity 
fhould rather have prompted us, I think, to 
fearch out the caufe of thefe new zn^ftrange 
vifions : allowing that the foul might fome 
way or other, unknowing to itfelfy turn over 
all objefts in fleep, formerly familiar to it ; 
nay and terrify itfclf with fome of them. Or 



-14 
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if our curiofity h^d not led vis to examine 
lint foreign fort of dreams, but rather to en- 
quire into the nature of the other kind, yet 
how could ^tfoujy upon Mr. Locked mm 
principksy form to itfelf in deep a fcene of 
our waking anions and thoughts, and the 
man be ftill ignorant of it, without being 
two diftind perfbns ? And fince they are the 
thoughts and actions of us rational Beings^ 
could they be introduced to the (bul again, 
but by fome rational and intelligent caufe ? 
If a Lawyer^ to take one of Lucretius*s in-- 
Jlanceiy anfwers the objections of the oppofilc 
party in his fleep, and if he made theie ob- 
jedions againft himfelf, (hould he not be as 
confcious that he made them, as that he 
made the anfwers to them ? If objedlions are 
made, the efficiency of a rational intelligent 
caufe is interefted, from the nature of the 
jnilance : and if the perfon himfelf anfwers 
the objedions, the foul reafons fometimes in 
ileep, or bath ideas under the conduSl of the 
underfianding. 






L. That 
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L. That thcfe fcparate Ageftfs Aoutd 
jbmetimes rcprcfent to xxsJamiRar and known 
otyeSfSy and immediately after fomething ne^ 
and (frangCy hath nothing inconfiflent in it ; 
it is realfy rather an argument for, , than ait 
objeSHon agaiiril: the conclufion here made. 
If all our dreams were of one f(^t ^ vnovt might 
be affedged than can be', as things now are. 
One may farther fay, if thele Keings fort the 
vifions they offer to us, to oax profejjiony age, 
complexion J Bujmefs ; they fuit them alTo to 
our paJJtonSy evil BabitSy vices. Men have 
been fometimes in danger of kiirxng. a reah 
friendy infl'ead of an imaginary enemy. X«* 
cretins tells us maculating dreams accom-- 
pany youth (q). The covetouSy revengeful^ laf- 
civiouSy have thus opportunities thrown in 
their way, of indulging, their vicious inclina- 
tions, without reftraint from meny or human 
laws. And it is in this refpe£( we are mofl 

(q) Tmn quibus atatis freUi prmitut if^nuantmy^ 
Semen ubi ipja dies membris matura creavit\ 
Conveniunt ftmulacraforisy e corpore quoque 
Nuntia praclari voltusy t^c. Lib, 4. ver. 10^4; 

expofed 
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cxpo&d to the power and cunning of theie 
Beings. We ought then to keep our bodies 
regular^ and our minds pure^ that we may 
not afibrd them a handle. Democritus ad- 
viies to pray, that only good and propitious 
vifions may be formed to us in our deep out 
of thole fortuitous films and fimulacra^ which 
conftantly riie from the furfaces of material 
things, and float up and down in the air (r). 
But is it not wonderful what a man can 
pray to, who believes there is no other thing 
befides matter j neither God nor Spirit ? It is 
natural for fuch a creature as man to pray, 
when he is in want, fear, diftrefs; nay, I 
think it is impoflible not to pray at fuch 
times J but it is (hocking to pray to chance^ 

(r) ^mfACK^Sof fAiv yfcif tv;^e^d'^ ^^if^i Seiv owm t^' 
^oy^m Hi(i\m rvy^dwafiiVj ^ roi cujii^uAos k^ ret 

rx cxxtd ffvfjL^i^^eu^* [certainly to be in continuat dre^ 
fiom chsBQce, yjAkik ndtber prayers nor tears can bend, 
is the worft kindof Deifidemony^ a& Plutarch ob(erve$ 
in the following part of the fentence] ^oyov ovV oiA^jd-^ 

3 or 
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or to addrefs fatal necefjity. Is it not better 
philofophy to pray to that Being who keeps 
thefe fpirits in fubjeftion, that their noiaUci- 
ous defigns upon us may be fruftrated \ 

LI. We may next take notice qf the fo^ 
lutions of this appearance^ given by thofe 
who taught the materiality of the foul : and 
after what hath been faid juft now^ perhaps 
no confideration caji better fliew us the ne^ 
ceffity of^ <i0gnifig ^ living intelligent caufe for 
it, than to review the wild and unfupported 
things thefe men have faid to explain it,^ with-^ 
out the help of fuch a caufe. This is the 
chief defign and fubjedt of Lucretius's 4th 
Book De rerum natura ; in the firfl part of 
which he endeavours, in his own way, to 
fhew the manner by which external objcfts 
aft upon the fenfes, and produce perception 
in the mind ; refolving to fhew how this is 
applicable alfo to the perception excited in 
us in our dream s% He fuppofes that from 
the furfiaces of all material things there are 
continually flying off thin membranes, pd-. 

licles. 
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Kcles, or iimilar lurfaces {$). Thefe he calls 
fimulacra^ membrana^ cortex^ effigia. Co- 
lours themfelves he makes to be thin colour- 
ed pellicles, inceflantly ifluing from the co- 
loured body, and tindhiring whatever they 
fall upon with their own die (/). Such tenues^ 
confimilifqtte formarum effigia cannot be ob« 
ierved fingly, he £tys s but by their conftant 

(i) Nunc agin incipiam tibi quodvibemenUr ad has ns 
Attinety ejfe ea qua rerum ftmulacra vocamus: 
^ua quqfi membrana fummo de corpon rerum 
Direpta voUtant uhro citroque per auras: 
Atque eadem nobis vigikkntibus obvia menteis 
Terrificant\ atque in fomnis^ cum fape figuras 
Contuimur miras^ fimukcraque luce carentum. 

Vcr. 34: 
And again, 

Dico igitur rerum effigias^ tenuefque figuras 

Mittier ab rebus, fummo de corpore earum ; 

^a quafi membr^fia^ vel cortex nominitanda *Jl ; 

^odfpeciem, ac formam Jimilemgerit ejus imago. 

^uojufcunque duet de corpore fufa vagari. Vcr. 46. 
One might ask here by the by, Whence came diefe fi- 
mulacra luce carentum^ after the bodies were burnt or 
buried ? The fur&ce of the urn only or tomb, ihould 
bave appeared ! 

(t) Verum defummis ipfum quoquefape colorem^ ^c. 

Vcr. 72; 

1 flux 
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ftix a number of them may, 6^«cially from 
%J[>ecukim {u)\ but that upon wood,, ftone, 
&c. the j^Ncdres are (hhrered and broken (t;). 
Hidierto this is not much amiis ; at leaft 
there is fancy and poetical imagination in it ; 
jcmly he ieems to be under fbme difficulty 
when he would prove that there are thin fur«- 
fuxs thrown off by bodies, becaufe grajs-- 
hoppers and ferpents cafl their exuvia at cer- 
tain times of the year ; and becaufe ipioak, 
vapour, flame, rife from bodies (x) Be- 

fides, 
(u) Sunt tgitur tenues formarum confmtkfque 
Effigia^ fingillatim quas cernere nemo 
Cum pojfit : tamen ajpduo crebroque repulfu 
Reje£fa^ reddUnt fpeculorum ex aquore vifum \ — ^ 
Nee ratione alia fervari poffi videntur 
7antopere^ ut fmiles reddantur quoique figura. 

Ver. 103. 

(v) Sed in afpera faxa, 

Jut in materiem ut ligrd pervenit^ ibijant 
Scinditur^ ut nullum fimulacrum redder e pofftt. 
At cum^ fplendida qua conftant^ oppofta fuerunt^ 
Denfaque\ ut in primis Jpeculum ^, nihil accidit 
horum. Ver. 148. 

{x) Frincipioy quoniam mittunt in rebus apertis 
Corpora res mult a*, partim diffufa folute \ 
Roborafeu fumum mittunt } ignefque vaporem ; 

Et 
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lides^ he ig oot aware that^ If tbeie pellick^ 
fly toff in the dark, (for it is thea we ice 
tboKD io drmms) colours aod 4)b)o£t8 muft 
be ieeji as XQuch, and as well in the dark, aa 
in the Jight ; and if they fly off ince£&ntly, 
they miift be equally viiible to us while a- 
wake as while we ikep« But then this is 
not encmgh, that xiodi^ fimihr fwfaces are in*- 
cei&ntly emitted from all bodies ; but ^r-- 
ther xmsxyfimulacra rerum are ipontaneoufly 
generated, which do not rife from any body; 
thefe are ftill floating up and down in the 
air J -ftill changing ; and by odd combina- 
tions and encounters, make up the ihapes of 
GiofitSj mmfiersj and mid beafit i no other- 
wife than we fee ftrangc figures and fliapes 
in the clouds (y). Farther on he explains 

this 

Et partim (mtexta tnagisj ctndinfaqui ; ut olifn 
Cum viterss pdtmnt turn as ^fjiats ^uadof; 
£t vituU ^um m^mtrofias de torpiu fumm9 
Nafantes mittUHt i & ium xum lulnif^ firpens 
Mxuit in Jpmis vifinn ."—- 
H0^ fum^mfiwit ; tenuis quoqui dtiit imago 
Ah rekm mittu fummo ie cerpgre m'um* Ver. ^ zl 
(y) ied neforupms u itmumfik vagan 

^U0^ 
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this {Articular, that thtit Jimuldcrd fbthe- 
times ipontaneoufly exift, and fbmetimes 
arifing in parts^ from the bodies of real li- 
ving creatures^ they happen to encounter in 
the air, and produce monftrous compounds 
between them ; as the fuffaces arifing from 
the bodies of a man and a horfe, by flicking 
together make up the Jlmulacrum of a cen-- 
taur (z). And thus he got a fiind of thefe 
frightful appearances, fit for any purpofe in 
which he pleafes to employ them. Then he 

^acunqui ab rebus rerum fimulacra recedunt: 
Sutttetiamquiffponte fud gignunturj ii ipfa 
Conftituuntur in hoc coelo^ qui dicitur air ; 
^€B multis formata modis fubtime feruntur ; 
Necfpeciem mutarefuam liquentia cejfant ; 
Et quojufqui modi fcrmarum virtere in or a. 
Et nubeis facile interdum concrefcere in alto 
Cernimusy . Vcr. 130. 

(z) Omne genus quoniam pajfm fimulacra feruntur 
\^ Partim fpontefiid qua fiunt aire in ipfo ; 

Partim qua variis ab rebus cunque recedunt : 
Et qua confiflunt ex borumfaffa figuris. 
Nam certe ex vivo Centauri nonfit imago. 
Nulla fmt quoniam talis natura animalis. 

Verum ubi equi atque hominis convenit imago 
Harefcit facile e^^templg^m-^^^ Vcr. 740: 

proceeds 
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proceeds to account for vifion^ and the ap- 
pearances oifpecula^ ingenioufly enough from 
thefe principles (a). But his fubjeft goes not 
on fo fmoothly with him^ when he comes 
to founds. He is aware that in dreams we 
hear founds, voice and fpeech, as well as fee 
imaged, and moving figures ; and fince voice 
and found have a corporeal nature to impel 
the fenfe^ which trath he proves, becauie 
ibme words hurt the throat while they are 
pronounced (b)^ he depends upon his Reader^ ^ 
kindnefs, to fuppofe that founds may have 
their cortices and memhrana alfo \ leaving 
him to fancy as well as he can (having thus 
iet his itnagination at work) how the images 
and fpe^res of wt>rds and ientences, may 
hover up and down in the air, till he fall 
afleep, and then difcharge themfelves upon 
him in dreams. 

(a) Nunc age cur ultra Jpccukm videatur imagOj icc^ 

Vet. 270/ 

{b) Scilicet expktis quoquijattua raditur oris 
Rauca viis 3 (S ittr ladit^ fua vox it in auras. 

Vol. IL P LIl. Thefe 
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LIL Thefe fcuAdatians bong laid, he 
cofBf s to the ibkitibn of ckeamkig^ wUch n 
now an eafy afiair : for ihtit^Shes and^ 
mgfhtcra df corporeal thihgs^ coAihiatly etnit^ 
ted frooL them, aiid fioEtkig u|)and dowii in 
thi air^ come aiKl suS^ult the £»il iti fkep (i^). 
And as fiot tbimera's^ and bthsr m^rmii re^ 
fr^mtatioms thefe he haid pr^it^ brfdie^ 
htod, (u^. 130. ^y^.) Afi thi» IB \^ 
enough^ if he Ixul but t^di% cbre to teU as^ 

^ ih whole and enttto to thebtesft, or hoii^ 
Whith hetxiake^tbe fimtof ths ibal, a» htttb 
befdre bceci obfervdi ; for he dilows tht)^ mre 
fl^atem^di v^h^n they faiU upon an)r rug^d^ 
UfHSf^a fi{r£M:e t and in gmiig the difikeA<» 
bettvtSd ibuad« aisd imagt?, he ffffs^ thcmgh 
a found ftid^ g^t wbdte abd entite thi:ciigJi 
any chink, or cranny, yet an imip orjlmu^ 
lacrum cannot i. butmuft be ruined and bro- 
ken, if it hath not room to enter all at 

Pfincipio hoc dicoy ^erum fimukcra vagari 
Multa modis multist 1 ■ Ver. 726. 

(d) ohce 
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bnCe \S). But kavmg manj^ incbtififtencies 
untouched ; let us take notice of the (hifts 
iJKTetim & put to, in accounting firf):, how 
die& c&rtices of bodies (hould have moti^^h and 
i^ i Itid theh hdw tliey {hbuld tfi£? 'zi'in& 
i%li^^^ hajim^ and iftteiligencei tUxt he <:aa^ 
iitot fo much as alledge his efficient isaui^ 
t^tf^tc^ ) f&r all this muft h^ ^n6 iii aa in^ 
^aitt: tlierift il not an eternity bf time^ 
whettia tfaefe |>eUaclis raajr dancfe abouC^ 

\ 
Omie pnus moeCt^ & mtui ekperitmdo 5 

Lib. I* tfef; i<5ijf. 
till at length they caiiiaHy foi-ni Ihe rJfion toi 
be prefentod to the fotil As to the ficft ; llow 
thdfc flt»dtsatin^^/»V df bodies fliould iiavei 
Uft and dUim, fo as to repreicirt a regular 
i^lice to the foul in fleep 

('i^ Nimirurk quia v^xptr fieka fordmina rerjim 
Iniolumis tranfiri foiejl\ ftfnaUcra ff^tttaftt t 
BirfiHdtktur en^^ *^ /«f» form^ franmh 

Ver. 69% i 

p 4 Brn- 
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Bracbidque in numerumjaSlare^ tS cater a 

membra : 
Nam fity ut in fomnis facer e hoc videatur 
imago. Ver. 773. 

He fays this is not wonderful ; for it is not 
the fame image that performs this : but that 
there are as many different images, as we 
fancy there are different poftures of the &me 
image: that when one of thefe exuvia of 
tx^dies hath appeared, and reprefented one 
poflure, it is deflroyed, and another different 
one comes, and reprefents the fecond poflure, 
which we ftill fancy to be the firfl; and juft 
lb, a third caje^ or tbin Jheet of matter ap- 
pears in a third pofture, tSc. 
Non mirum eft fimtdacra mover ii 
§luippe ubi prima ferity ali6que eft altera nata 
Endajlatu ; prior bacgejlum mutdjfe videtur. 

Ibid. 
Grave men perhaps will be angry with me for 
tranicribing thefe abfurdities: and it would 
not, I own, be excuiable, if it were not to 
ihew what kind of philofophy hath been 
embraced, rather thaa* the exiftence of iepa- 

rate 
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rate fpirits fhould be acknowledged^ 

Ne forte animas Acherunte reamur 
Effugere ; auf umbras inter vivos volitare : 
Neve aliquid noflripoji mortem pojfe relinqui^ 
&c. Ver. 41. 

For, as appears from what was lately faid, 
all this is the dodrine of Democritus {e). And 
certainly, no words could fb .well demon- 
llrate to us the folly of attempting to ac- 
count for this various^ wonderful^ living ap- 
pearance (fo to fpeak) as remarking upon 
thefe abfurd fidlions. And to fave the trouble 
of repeating it often, let me obferve, that 
the- Authors of all the other bypothefes would 
be as ridiculous, if they were as minute. 
They fay fome general thing or other ; but 
dare not offer to apply their folutions to any 

(e) Ariflotle 6ys, cap. 3. Tli^) t?^ xctS-* va-yov patvli- 
x?;. Tom J^' iv etfi fAShhov^ ^ icitif hiyet Aiijbiox^i* 
toe 9 iiiuKcc j^ dzrbffoclf aeiriMfjLivo^n What Arijiotk 

fubftitutes inftead of tbis> is his own foludoa ; where^ if 
we cojifult the place, we fliall fee no le(s egr^ious tri- 
fling. " Bec^ufe the air is not ruffled with wind in Ae 
** night-time, the x»v>jV«f have mcMse cflRsft, and th<^ 
^ dreams are fitter to be divined ftona !*' 

P 3 ono 
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one inftance. A» to the focond 4wc«U3F» 
Why thefe em^y fieett tf matter fhould ^ 
with reafin and intelkgeneey inll^ of pie- 
tending to folve it, he turas another w«y, to 
aft. queftions concerning it, fuch as, wbether 
we may not fuppofe that they wait thf t»o4 

pf the will? 

jtrme voktntatem nof^ramjumiiacm tim^r ? 

Etjimul as votumm miis occurrit imaga ? 

Ver. 783. 
Or, when they rpprefent fome theatrical per-* 
formance. Whether we are not to think, 
that thefc cortices are kamed, andj5»tf gf «r/f 

Scilicet arte madmt fimulacva^ ^ do^0 "i^h 
gantury 

NoSiumo Jacere ut fogim in temfove ludsnx t 
Let any one in this plat* reflet on the Rf- 
p^ffity that forced Lucretius tq piak? thefe 
<»t«erdinary fuppo^tioos. A^cl then 1ft me 
ask a Sceptic y who has ewr fp little inge- 
nwity left, if it be not a ftra»g« attenapt to. 
^fiQCftjint for life aa4 rcafw mechgnicaUy. Tq 
mention only ano; thing inorci he crowna 
all, in his accounting for ^oHtoneoua mo- 
tion. 
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tion^ and wlkioo, hj thefe £ir£ioes. He &ys, 
t^Jufface $f waiting (i know m better Eng- 
k^ wc^d lor ft) beats upon tlie fou}, €x<:ites 
tbe will of walking in it 1 and fo protrudes 
the whole corporeal bulk. 

NuM fit fiat .^ uti pajfks fr^rrt apueamm^ 

Cum i»iumt(s, 

Bi qua f4s t^mtum b$c $neris pr^rudere nojlri 

C^ffporis infuirit 4€am : (u percipe diBa. 

XHco amiM fififtr^primumBitnuhcrB, meandi 

Acceden^ atque animum pulfare^ ut diximus 
ante. 

Adt Juntas fit. Ver. 875* 

LUL Odiers to avoid theft abfurdities, have 
fi)i^ht the fokition of this appearance, from 
die mechamfin of the body only. Mr. Hobbes 
endeavours to account for it thua, chap. 2. of 
his Lewatbariy concerning the imagination. 
When a body is once in motion, it movedi 
(unlefs £)mething elie hinder it) eternally; 
** and whatfoever hlndereth it, cannot in an 
" inftant, but io time, and by degrees, quite 
^^ extingiiiih it: and a« we fie in the water 

P 4 though 
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ftqppcd, begin the firft tmi€f of itiWf ag*i«. 
9c&des» 4ccordi^g to this ^ccoufit, ^%\m 
the kll impr^jpd pwtm (hall he firft fq- 
newod, after wp fall alleep, ^n^ ^¥^ ihouW 
dream over the day-obj^i^s retFpgrfi4e; or 4?// 
/i&r looking ptqtions Jbouid be rejufw^, in %r4(f^y 
^nd wc (hould dq every (Iling twice overs ^ 
the firong^ only fhould be reqevrad* Bpl ^hls 
is ri4ici3ilqus# ^nd contrary to fiu^. We fee 
thipg^ in fleep that have not hwn \n our w»l^ 
ing thoughts for many day^ 9r ye^s b^re, 
.perhaps never. And what cah be ffti^ of 
thefe if(Xti this fdution ? Qr perhaps we fee 
fomething in a dream, that is familiar to uft; 
and immediately after a thing, th$tt we never 
thought on before : why are th^ie jobiad tQ- 
geth^r ? or how can a motion be continued, 
that is begun only for the firil time } This 
is fo unpcrforming ^n hyppthefia, that it an- 
fwers for nothing. He brings in eold^ aa has 
been ohfervcd above^ to breed dreams of fear ; 
and heat, thofe of anger. Why dpth he not 
aj^ly this hypothefis of his^ to acoount for 
J^KfHis^ vifion ? Qr if that w^ too hard, 

for 
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for Qflpvrni^^ th? njght before C(efir wa9 
imjed ? Qr at kaft for ibme eaaimon in- 
jftance ? Every ffyp$tb(fis-Maier n»ajtea a trial 
of his Jiypothefi§, tq (hew how well it doe^ 
I^ftly^ Jf we bear fome kiad of founds lopg^ 
tbey vrill continue in the ears it is true, for 

(bme tiwi9 after, while we are awake ; bui 
are broken off injoiqdiately in ileep , which 
is diredly againft Mr, Bqbks^ obiervation. 

UV. ?t is to be remarked, that thi$ Au-? 
thpr hath given fome dreams a higher ari^i- 
rial In the fortieth chapter of this Book he 
writes thus. ^' The father of the iaithfol, 
^' and firft in the kingdoip of God by eoye- 
^' pant was 4krah4m. For with him was 
^^ the covenant fir ft made ; wherein he ob- 

'' liged himfclf, and his feed after him, to 
^^ acknowledge and obey the comn^nds 
^* of Qod i not qnly fuch as he could take 

^^ notice of, (as njoral laws) by the light of 

f^ nature; but a]fo fuch as Qod (hould in a 
^^ ^ial manner deliver to hioi by dreams and 
[[ viJm^''f^vr^A^X^^$ having in * few word? 

infi0:ed. 
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infifted, that there was no need of a parti- 
cular contract, to add force to the obligation 
of moral laws, he continues '^ And 

** therefore the covenant which Abraham 
" made with God, was to take for the com- 
*' mandmcnt of God, that which in the 
•* name of God, was commanded him in a 
** ^eam or 'Dtfion ; and to deliver it to his 
** family, and caufe them to obfcrve the 
" iame." Ail that can be faid to this, I think, 
IS, that he who iTOte thus, (hould not have 
advanced fuch an hypothefis, for folving the 
appearance of dreaming in a mechanical way. 
Were thefc dreams the motions only of external 
objeSts imprejfed on the fenfes^ and continued 
after the objeSls them/elves were gone f A mo- 
nitory dream or vifon^ as to the natural ma- 
ner of its produdion, is fo like another dream 
which is not monitory, that it is ftrange 
any one (hould affign fuch oppofite caufes, for 
cfFcfts every way alike, except in relation to 
certain events which arc to follow. Nor is it 
lefs furprizing, that, after what he has writ- 
ten in many places^ he ihould ftiil conclude 

with 
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with^ much ajfurancey and fo little argument^ 
that the foul of man, all fpirits, and God 
infinite in all perfedions, are but material 
things (as hath been obferved above.) This 
is but a poor remedy for xkit jargon of the 
Jctmk which .he complains of. 

LV. This laft folutlon of dreaming is taken 
from AriftotU% ; and fo little di^rent from 
it, that the fame confiderations (hew them 
both to be quite foreign to the purpofe. Art- 
Jbtle fays, that the objects of fenfe produce 
fenfation in every one of the organs; and 
that this fenfation, or perception \itciBog\ 
remains in the organs, not only while the 
obje&s a3, but after they are gone (f) ; 
illuftrating his account, with the examples 
of thofe, who by long looking on the fun, 

(f) T) a If ( 11} iy v9rv4oy> j^ vSi yhSah i^ ™¥ w^i 

dh/i» f^ imh^cwi x. T. K cap* >• 

fee 
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fyt nothing ^h^ they tarn aWa^^^ their eyesj 
^M ^^v hi liitSdM yXvf^rw iv foTf ofijjbomf^ 
Cti ^S (pung^ and of thofe^ who by bokikig 
long ofi any cokmr, &e ail dbje£tt 6f tint 
fedotSir; and of thofe who think mery thin^ 
moves, after bavflig long looked oh nutming; 
water (g). It were to be wiflied, by this folu- 
don of hh) that he had trfeJ toet^laiA my 
Mmtmoni inftanc^ of dMnnkigi fuchadcbat 

« 

(g) After which he obferves that violent founds render 
IMt thick df n^riiig y aitd tfaM lm>hg fifitfnte^ itiSi^ 
long' <n the ciqgEn, blimt the qiflchndfr t( tbsc Vsok flf' 
terward^ ^mi\cu H dTri twv ^e^dcA^tfv \]/o^y ^t/tfiew^^' 

ViSTv o^or&fv. fi^ut an {his is only going abbul with licdef 
Aftant fetiffitiid^j, and heg^ ttith rtCJt t6 be t>V^ (fi?- 
fidddt to tie perfinded: a comilnon fMc whcfti inei.i9fdU , 
account for fome great thing, .from uafatisiying> >prm- 
cipl6s. X^ucretius is remarlMiblQ for this aft through his 
^^ebc>6k; d finall i^efeti4)lartte,TfrHidl lather dbt^ tdi 
contradift, than confirm, ferves for a proof with him. 
V«, IkoB^v notfeW) tie ca«ft «> velituw «6 te fo par- 
«ie<il^«i thidcirfb: charmed, I fuppefe, ^ch dwrpot«r- 
cd ii^sgtofttioa ^ at)d ther^fbfe he ifspeaFs £> ritUevtorifiy 
ftUfi^d'; bift,as has be^ Aid, if i?Ai»tfr Authdrs had<]Ai«d 
to ai)t>ty their fbkitions minundy to particiilar qafes» -we 
fliouid have fcen abundance of as filly and ridiciAjos fi%- 
pofitions. Let any one make the trial upon his examples. 

3 / 
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^ lie man isiib the fmrd^ f^ffj*^* »nd 
ih-eatmitg usi <dr thar he h&i takea Hdtktt 
of that S*eerfity tf^u^u^fi^ timt ii in the 
raibsial part <df ihc pXinrd^jXix i or of xhsijt 
JpattOkekyy whkh h in thtt animate ptxi eS 

ibal it&lf tMiik& iittd ddo^ m he hitfHfilFt^ 
ftf»es; or thftt hi h4d^»|daked h&w fu«b 

jf&z'^ mXiH^^e is o&d U^ the Ibii^ \sf 

fiiould item famiUar to k/ 'S«(Rly we mep)^ 
% that tht& tnoticsis^ «^esittd \xi chd triibty 
nenflsi, by iYi6JuHii dr «^f j', ot th« rmni)^ 

all ofh«^ db|sa$ agftidj ^ ^ni Siw ibtml^ 

kite i and lh«te!for< that it tmA be Jb i^/9^-> 

/^f/, With niCpeS to other ok^«^, ^ick 

do »dt tmke &i^ Atdi)^ k«f^Sim6i 8^ 
Ms6y ^h a c^aJiM m rcifiiaitis t^»$il during 
the ^6 they h^i cob14 n#V€r fe» the <^fi^ 
of thatP i(|^/»iSr 't'^ We hate iti fl»ep ; fldf 

tltttttfoitf any rvmnitidst ^mo^m (h^ c&«i(g ^ 

the infinite vari^jf ^d«<Mki^ 0om this uni- 



/. 
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form fnecbanical cauje. Nothing new could 
then ever be ofiered to the foul in fleep; all 
being the remains of ^noiiliar waking impref-* 
fions. Could ordinary common objedls, oc- 
cafion the appearance of objeds we never fa w 
before ? With the leave of ib great a man, 
would it be at all more abfurd to fay, that 
i^jhadffw of G«r^tti*s body (i&), which only 
moves as his body moves, may become a 
Ihing intelligent agents than to lay, that the 
impreilions made by CoriJcui% aftions on the 
finlbry while awake^ may perform other 
^ntaneousy rational aSiions^ of which Corif- 
cus himfelf never gave a copy ? Lucretius^ sji-^ 
mulacra are more entertaining ; nor really are 
they lefs fatisfadtory than this dry notion. 
When zfcbool-boy afks his Mafter fomething^ 
that happens to be too hard for them both y 
the Mafier pretends to give him a reafon, and 
the boy is put off, thinking he is not yet ad- 
vanced enough to underftand fuch deep 
things : but the Mafter hath not that &tis- 
faction in his own mind, which arifes from 

{p\ De inibmniis, cap. a<^ 

I knowing 
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knowing the cafe, and his haying made an- 
other underftand it So, I think, it is with 
jDemocrituSj Epicurus^ Ariflotle^ and their fc- 
veral followers : whatever thefe men faid to 
amufe others, they had not the pleafure to 
believe themfelvcs. 

LVi. Before we leave this fubjea of our 
dreatfis, ♦ there is one circumftancc more to 
be obferved in them, wonderful enough; 
which might be of ufe to us, if we could 
enter more into the nature of it. I fhall only 
endeavour to exprefs the appearance itfelf, and 
take notice of d truth, which feenis naturally 
to follow from it : perhaps fome other hand 
Iriaynot difdain to purfue it. It is this: Iii 
our fleep^^r/5w and (?3/V^y are frequently prc-^ 
fented to us, with the newv^fi of which we 
are no way furprifed, becaufe we' feeiii tbr 
khoW them. They are reprefented as known: 
ahd familiar bbjedls, uhd we allow' thcmtcr 
Be fuch, • beings acquainted with them at 
iirft fight 5 though M^e know not how, no£^ 
t^hete, fuch familiarity Was conttadted: for 
^ Vol. IL Q 'en 
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on awaking, we wonder how we thought 
we knew them, or entered fo eafily into their 
defigns and bulinefs. We frequently think 
we come into a compary^ where we ieem to 
know what we came for, and what is eveiy 
one*s plrt of the buiine& in hand : or we are 
all on a fudden engaged in circumftanceSy 
and a courfe of a^on, which appears to us 
to be the confequence of former adtion, which 
we readily own we have been concerned in. 
A man imagines he is in danger or trouble, 
becauie he did fuch things formerly, of which 
he feems to know him&lf guilty : he is ftung 
with grief and remorie for crimes he allows 
he hath perpetrated years before ; or he is 
piaijbd for great and virtuous anions, of 
the merit of which he feems iecretly conici- 
ous. In a word, there is this notable diffe^ 
Time between what we fee while awake, 
and what we fee in fleep; that if we fee any 
thing new while awake, we know that it i$ 
new to us, and find that dilEculty and un« 
cafinefs in us, which attends ignorance and 
onac^uaiatance: but oftentimes it happen^ 
I . r ^ though 
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though we fee a thing for the firft time only 
in lleep, yet we do not think it new to us, but 
familiar, and not new. This, I believe, will 
be found to be every one*s expcriencci, and 
an ordinary qualification of our (leeping 
thoughts. Any one will be furprifed when he 
obferves that this knowledge^ which the foul 
is prompted with in dreams, df the peribns 
and obje(!ils then offered to it, vanifhes as 
fix)n as the fenies are opened, and external 
objeds begin to a£t through them ; as if the 
feeovering our former experience of the things 
ifi teal life, darkened and chafed away the 
ctbif ; or as if thefe two were inconfiflent 
together, 

LVn. I fhall venture to give an inftance 
or two of this kitad of dreams, to help thd 
better to explain what I mean ; the exadtnefs 
itl the relation of which may be depended 
on: or» it is the &me thmg if we fuppofe 
them imaginary examples, made to be ica- 
foned from ; provided there be nothing im^n 
probable or prodigious in them : if it were 
\ ~ Qji poffible 
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poflible for any inftance! in this fubjedl to 
be fuch (/). A perfon dreams, for inftance, 
that he hath lived for a confi(^erable time in a 
ftate of marriage with a'certain woman, who 
bad been dead many years before 5 and though 
he knows not the beginning of this affair, 
or how it came about, yet he allows it to be 
£b, xttsxcmhcts fotne cir cum/lances of their paft 
life together, and feems to know the fitjuation 
of their circumftances at prefent, as if he 
had been led into it from the experience of. 
fame years. Again, another hath this fcene 
preiented to him in his deep. He fancies d 
perfon reads to him certain fentences out of a 
booky and that neither the perfon readings nor 
the fubjeSl ready are unknown to him, but 
that he is familiarly acquainted with bpth; 
ipfonjuch that he know? beforehand, what, 
the other is to r^ad to him, and thp :defign; 
of the writer :.and hath his remarks ready to. 
ofier upon it^ as if he had perufe4 this vh 
• • ' ** . ' ., • • ^ 

eff^ magnum JbrmiafOiy asaWe. ^ ' - ' 

I , , Jionarf 
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Jionary Author long fince. And upon awak- 
ing, he remembers feme of the words read 
to him, and fomething of what he had to 
obferve concerning it: but the fcenc gradu- 
ally difappears ; and the more he feeks to re- 
cover his, own fleeping arguments, and the 
other's reafons, by the help of his waking 
memory^ the more they arc darkned by that 
very endeavour. One under this difappoint- 
ment will be vexed that he did not dream 
on, or that any thing (hould difturb him, 
while he is endeavouring to catch the fhy 
remains of his vifion, or if poffible, to replace 
himfelf in the fame ftate of confcioufnefs. 
Here is a whole fcene (or fmall confiftent 
fyftem) of inftantaneous knowledge, which 
might be concerning any one affignable fub- 
je<5t, as well as another, (for the prompting 
us with a ready familiarity with any know- 
able fubjedt, without our own pains in ac- 
quiring it by the ordinary methods, is the 
only difficulty in the appearance) and which 
might have been continued, I think, to any 

0^3 l^«g'^ 
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lengthy \>y the fame Ptmer that began it(i(), 

LVIIL This 

(i) I b^ leave here to endetvour to cake off a par- 
ticular objedUon againft the preceding part of this Efiay, 
but urged chiefly againft the fubjeft of thefe two laft 
paragraphs. It is £|id, '^ The iblution I have given, and 
^^ efpccially what I mention in this place^ makes dreams 
^ mere enchantment and Rojicrucian-worij which it is 
^ abfuvd to admit into phibibphy and among natural ap*- 
^ pearances ; and that upon this account, we fee Mep 
*^ have always chofen to explain the phxnoipenon ano* 
^ ther wajr.** But widi much flibmiffion, I dcfire thoft 
who make this objection, to review the appearance itfelf 
cpceagMn> and then let them fay, Whedier I have mif- 
reprefented it j whether it is not really what may be call- 
ed enchantment and Roficrucian-work in itfdf, and al>- 
(ba^ing from any fdution j and wl^ther thb enchantment 
be not a true aqd real pbasnomenon^ adually exhibited in 
nature. Let it be' coniidered, diat this lott of objec- 
tion muft of neceffity be levelled^ not againft any folu* 
(ion, but the appearance itielf, ^s it ftands in nature; 
fince it is certain that if there be an^ thing which can be 
called enchantment or Roficrucian-workj if that be not 
contradi&ory and absolutely impoffible, this appearance 
is fi|ch in the literal meaning of the word. And if it be 
a common and conftant appearance in namre, how can 
^t be abfurd to admit it into philofopby, or allow it ^ 
place among natural phenomena ? Hence my folutio^ 
caniiot make it enchiintment^ if, bei^ fuch in itfelf ant^r 
fedent to any folution that can be given. If it be meant 
that although it be fuch as is here reprefented, we fliould 
f|eY<Si^tfaeIe^, endeavour t^ Recount for it in fome othei^ 
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LVIII. This is the appearance. And it 
feems inexplicable to our prefent philofophy. 
The objedls of fenfe, to fpeak only of thefe, 
leave an impreflion upon the organ by acting : 
this the foul applies to, and confults, when 
it would confider the objeifts themfelves, now 
abfent When they a£t again, if the firft im- 
preflion be not quite worn out, they retouch 
and ftrengthen itj and the foul becomes per- 
cipient. 

way, or elie let it quite alone. I anfwer ; As to the ac<- 
counting for it any other way, I am not able; let any 
one try it who pleafes. With what fucceis it hath been 
accounted for in all the mechanical ways hitherto attempt* 
ed, I leave the world to judge. And as to letting it quite 
alone, I did not certainly go out of my road to find it, 
but had it placed diredly in my way, by thofe Authors 
who had treated of it before. It is objeded as. a reproach 
on the rational nature of the foul, infifted on by Mati^ 
rialifls^ and pompoufly accounted for as an effect of mat- 
ter and meciunifm. AH this being inconfiftent with the 
inertia of matter, and the account of mechanifm which 
I have given, forced me to engage in this difficult, ab- 
ftrufe fubjed. And if what I have advanced concerning 
it be juft, there can be no harm done; only men will be 
obliged to alter their opinions a litde, and that to the r^ht 
fide ; but if it ^ould be wrong, I am not quite fb fobliih 
as to imagine it can pafs. Nor is it to be fuppofed that 
I fiibjed of this kind wiH be let quite alom-, v^ioever 

Q^ 4 tWpte 
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cipient, QOt of a new impreffion, but of an 
imprejion renewed : for the laft impreiiion ^ 
perceived congruous to, or coincident with 
the firft, if I may fo fpeak. Hence the foul 
perceives that objeft with memory : for m^ 
moTj (as we are pafiive in it) is only a thing's 
being brought into the perception, with 4 
fecondary and concomitant perception, which 
diAingui(he$ it from a new perception, and 
makes it appear only z perception renewed ^ 

or 

thinks he can make any advantage of it, will bring it into 
his fide of the controverfy. It was this way probably 
that Democritus brought it firft into the controverfy, ob- 
ferving Homer^s authority fo prevalent on the other fide j 
though Homer fpoke of it as nature pointed out, without 
being of any party. But ever fince, thefe Men have 
always brought it into their fide of the coptroverfy. 

But after all, do not thofe who are leaft willing to admit 
of enchantment and Roficrucian-work among the appear- 
ances of nature^ find themfelyes fp enchanted^ deluded^ 
impofed upon ^ycrj night ? Have they not ej^iperience of 
l^tiQ force and efficacy of this art ! If they have not experi-:. 
^nce of it, they are proof, it feems, againft the caufe of thi$ 
phsenomenon, whatever it be, whether matter and motion^ 
or immaterial Agents j and if they are not proof againft 
that caufe^ to what purpofe is ft to difpute about tha 
^flme^ while they own the thir^ itfdf ? Pcfides, has not 

every 
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pf tt^ttit vns there once at leaft before^ Ac« 
cordingly, the oftcner a thing hath been in 
the perception, ilill accompanied with thig 
fecmdary perception^ the ftronger the me* 
mory of it is } for the firft impreffion is ftill 
made more lively and lading : and on the 
other hand^ when the firil impreflion is al- 
mofl: worn out, this fecondary perception is 
dark^ and memory weak ; and when an ob-? 
jedt hath been long out of the perceptivity^ 

fo 

every Author who treats on this fubjeft, affigned more 
wonderful inftances than I have ventured to give ? And 
is not this, firft to own the power of the caufe exerted 
in the efiedt, and then to dijown it again, by giving it % 
lilfe iiame ? It rnuft be prepofterous to endeavour to fink 
the caufe, and exalt the eSeft at the fame time^ Is it 
ijot inconfiftent in Cicero^ when be would treat of every 
thing that is noble and fublime ; when he would explain 
the conftituuon of the XJniver{e^ the order and motion 
of the heavenly bodies j when he would fpeak of the na- 
ture of the Joul^ and of the infinite Fountain of all Being ; 
in a word, when he would exprefs the nobleft fentimentif 
that can enter into the mind of man ^ to deliver all un- 
4er the fi^rm of a dream^ and yet elfewhere to fay ■ 

Omnium fomniorum eadem ejl ratio^ l^c? Either fome 
4rcaai)6 have a higher original, or he degrades his fubjeSf^ 
by dreiSng it up as a dream. On his fuppofition, it 
fttuft have been as probable^ and even decent^ to have 

faidy 
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fo that the impreflion is quite cancelled, it 
is as new to us, as if it had never been there 
before ; becaufe it is entirely a new impref* 
iion, not an impreflion renewed. Hence it 
is that many cafualties which zSoBi the fen- 

fory, 

fiiid, tD this was die ravings of a man in cfivify as the 

Dnam of a Scipio. This is confefling one way, and de^ 

Dying another* 

As to what I obferve concerning dreams in thefe two 

laft paragraphs; That in them w$ are often prompted 
with an injiantaneoui knowledge of things we never 
thought of while awale^ and a ready familiarity with 
0hjehs altogether new j I muft refer to tnen*s own expe- 
rience for the truth of it. I cannot indeed bring an au- 
thority from any Writer on this fubjed whom I have feen, 
to vouch the juftne(s of this obfervation ; but if it may 
be determined by experience^ authority will not appear 
abfolutdy necei&ry. We (qcm to know a per [on in a 
Dream, and the chara^er he bears, at firft fight j or the 
circumftances he is in, and his inclinations to us; though 
on awaking, we can find nothing ii\ ou^ foriper know- 
ledge that can agree to b^m* W^ rarelyi admire any thing 
then for its novelty^ ^4 feem never to be unealy for 
want of information^ lei; the drcumflances be ever fo 
new; though we ihould certainly be Mpeafy in a waking 
Jiate^ till ^we had informed ourfelyes^ about every thing 
We iaw. In fhort, we enter fo readily and eafily inta 
fvery thing heard and feen while we fleep, that nothing 
furprif^ us, merely becs^ijife it is ftrange and ncw« And 

<hi 
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fory, weaken the impreflions made on it, 
and coniequently afied the memory equally. 
(See N° 12. ofSeft. V. Vol. I. concerning 
the foft and yielding fubfbncepf the fenfory.) 

Drank«- 

this itfelf feems lurprifing and wonderfbl, if we compare 
it with the way how the mind is differently aflSsdled, while 
we are awake. It is true, they who ridicule or defpifis 
^is whole appearance, and every circumftance obfervabl^ 
in it, as below a philofbphical confideradon, may perhaps 
be di(&tisfied J but that is not to be prevented. It is not- 
Withftanding a real phaenomenon, and this is a real dj> 
cumftance of it ; and fince fome of the moft celebrated 
Authors, as AriflotUy Lucretius^ iflc. have created it in 
a philoibphical way, the ridicule or contempt ihould fall 
upon them firft ; unlefs it |>e meritorious to exalt thp 
powers of matter and mech^nif^ as tl^^ have dooc^ 
and ridiculous tQ diflent from them. 

But let ipe i^uily ask, {fall that I contend for were 
true, WQuld men be in a worfe conditiop, than if matter^ 
and unguidjfd motion performed all that is done in the U« 
mvirie2 This is a plain queftion^ aqd the anfwer to it 
will decide a great deal in a few words, Jfthe motion of 
matter be guided^ all th^t I contend for (or elie more 
than I contend for \fk the prefent caf^) i^ allowed. There 
^ then no ihifting, por declining qf (ro^fequcnces. If 
the motion ofmaiter be not guided s w? are at the mercy 
of the mofl inexorable of al| things, brute-matter tojed 
about by chance. And is it not ftrange for men to pre- 
tend to foretcc fucb dreadful conjequences in the onecafc^ 
|nd \o be in {\xch fecurity i(i tbq o^er? ffire^i^ ^ 

fupir^ 
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« 

Drunkcnnefs, old age, a ftroak or wound on 
the head, and many difeafes do this : and, as 
has been obferved above, this is the conftant 
and firft cfFeft of flecp. Memory, as we are 
adtive in if, is the power itfelf belonging to 
the foul, whereby it applies the perceptive 
capacity to read, as it were, thefe former 
imprefliong ^ or it is in general that power of 
the foul, whereby it diredls the perceptivity 
to the confideration of any former objedt. 
And this power no way depends on the mat- 
ter 

fuperintendence terrifies them, and the ahfence of thefe 
makes them eafyl But to proceed; I have fhewn that 
the motion of matter is guided in every the mojl con- 
temptible appearance in the univerfe ; after which, let us 
fuppoie that the prefent appearance is merely mechanical^ 
cs mechanical as any man would have it to be: And this 
only engages a Higher Power in it, according to the ar^^ 
gument in N ' 29. fince the Firft Caufe is th^fole Mover 
in all mechanical motions. And thus, out of an unwill-* 
ingnefs to allow a juft and adequate caufe of this phseno- 
xnenon, wc neceffarily intereft the very FirJI and Highefl 
Being in the produdHon of it 5 and^ as I faid above, N** 45. 
Note (e)y load the Deity with all that is mean and un^ 
worthy^ left we fhould degrade inferior Agents. It hap* 
pens here, as before, with refpeft to the inertia of matter; 
(fee the Note (p) N^ 22, Scft. j .) As long as matter was 

fujppofed 
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tcr of the body. It h^th been (hewn to be a 
contradiaion to' fay. The foul cannot exert 
its adiive power without the help or inftrun 

fuppofed zreftliing fuhjiance^ an immaterial Mover VJ2iS. 
neceflaiy J and when we fuppofed it quite unrejijiing^ the 
difficulty we would have avoided became greater. So ia 
this point, if dreams are allowed to te immechanicaly all 
that is contended for follows • and if they are denied to' 
be immechanicaly more than is contended for becomes 
unavoidable. A greater evidence than this cannot well 
be defired. 

To conclude therefore ; as this appearance b really what 
may be called enchantment and Roficracian-work, as it 
(lands in nature \ fo not only Horner^ Herodotus Plu^ 
iarch^ &c. but even Lucretius^ Democritus^ Jriflotle 
and others of thac fide, have reprefented it asfuch. They 
never pretend to difguife, or diOerfible the.encMtinenc 
which we are often under, and feel with uneafmefe ai^c^ 
pain. Common experience would have given them the 
lie, Macrobius\m gpne fo far, as to name five difFerent* 
kinds of this enchantment, o'>«fo«, epffr*, xj^iMTiiFf*,o^^,'uv^^ 
»*«, and 4>«»TaV^«», [omnium qua videre Jibi dormientes 
mdintur^ quinque principales funt diverjitates tf nominal 
(ffc. In f<^ii..Scip.] Hence if there be mf imputation or' 
reproach in the^pre'fent objedion^ np.m^ Who ever 
wrote on this fubjed is free from it. The only difFeronce 
between fhe/e ff^rJters is. That fome of them have af-' 
qyibpd this leifcha^itipeot to dead \ tmi^.^ 1 aB4 etberi 
<^pught.>^.,4,/^^^ „epe|fir^,-,4^,ini}^gjij 
ever a dream vras |vhat might be called /V(^,^prj;;,;«*. 
^«<7ii?, it wolild fee'ftraiige to va^t^e(dkatllr'^<^^ 
' ' mentality 
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mentality of dead matter. The foul muilt a^ 
upon matter firft, to make it inftrumental : 
and matter could not be the inftrament of this 
previous aSiion. See Scdl. IV. N° 9. Vol. I. 
Note (k). Thus much of thefe two kinds of 
memory here : and we ihould not forget the 
difierence between them, becaufe, in a ftate 
of fepaiation, the laft fort will be without 
impediment* 

LIX. Now from this account of itieihdry 
it fhould follow, that every new impreifioil 
made on the ienibry, ought to appear new 
to the foul : and yet we fee it is otherwife 
with refpefk to xht imprefllons made by thefe 
invifible agents. It is one thing to fee in 
fieep perfbns, quorum tellus ampleSHtur ojfa (as 
Lucretius exprefles it) alive and before us^ 
with whom we are once acquainted 1 

^od ne miremur fopor atque o&Iivia curant : 
dnd quite another to iceperfons, who on their: 
being prefented for the very Jsrft time^ are* 
fiimiliar to us, and feem to have had former 
concerns with us } to jump all at once into 

a train 
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a train oi former aSiion^ which we were ne- 
ver concerned in j and to become inftantly 
pofleflcd of a traci of experience^ which we 
never acquired ! This is the moft won- 
derful appearance, I think, in nature. No- 
thing but the a£tions of the Deity /which 
we admire, but do not pretend to account 
for) can exceed it. But whatever this may 
proceed from, whether from a difierent way 
of ading on the fenfory ; or fome particular 
power and efficacy y which fo afiecfts the foul 
as to prompt it with an inftantaneous know- 
ledge of all objeds thus offered to it} or 
whatever elie may be the caufe of it : vn un- 
deniably gather this material point from ic^ 
That the foul is capable of a more perfeft 
and ready knowledge of things, than that 
which it attains to know, by the methods 
oi fenfe and refieSHon \ where the labour in 
the acquifition, and the trouble in retaining, 
IS fuperfeded : and that, as there is fiich a ca^ 
pacity on the part, of the foul, fo ipirits not 
the mofi perfe(^ and powerful that we can 
conceive^ may prompt it after this manner. 

Thia 




This phaenomcnon is an injlance and expert^ 
ment of the thing itfelf. Ihveftigation^ (whc* 
thcr it be ' concerning the nature of material 
objefts, or in abftraft reafoning) and remi* 
nijience^ arc the two moft difficult things td 
the foul in its prcfent ftate : it requires time 
before we can make a fufficient ftock of ob-* 

« 

fervations, and then we muft proceed labo- 
rioufly in comparing, and drawing conclu-* 
fions from them; but this undeniable circum- 

« 

ftance of our fleeping vifions fhews us, that» 
all this trouble may be fliortncd, or rathef 
become quite unneceflary. It is tme, we knoW 
that In a ftate of feparation the foul muft be 
fieed from all reftraint and impediment, be- 

caufe union to matter limits and confines it % 

• • - 

but ftiH we muft conceive it ufing its owrt 
power and induftry : .whereas this qualifica^ 
tion of our knowledge in flcep difcovers to us 
afiirprifingly new way, which' we could haW 
had no notion of without a trial. Withouif 
fiich a trial and experience in fleep, aH thc^ 
fierfeftion of our waking ftkte could not haVd 
fatisficd us that fuch a method of zStlXm^ 
" ' . " the 
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the foul iKras pdiSfale. The knowledge we zxt 
-prompted with is hot bare information^ as 
when one teUs >tas fonoetiimg we kntw not 
•before; that would i)?ill faa^e appeared new t 
but this, upon isrft being iuggefted, is our 
former knmvkdgey if i may fo exprcft it, a yi- 
miliar reminijcence. It is in this rej^eft that 
our prefent method oi remembring is loft and 
fwallowed up In a fqpeiior ipecies jof ine-* 
mory • Let men coniider what conclusions diis 
phsnomencKi wiU jufti% either as to the af-^ 
)6i|ange the £;>uJ irtay reccuve in an a£br-ftate^ 
or the enlarg^ov^nt of: ks oMn ^otkies : I 
Ihall mention only one particular, 'viz. That 
the feverai fiarfs.pf our paft jcon^ioufneis 
(which vrt ftre. perpetaallydo^g) may be x&- 
CQvered inftantly, united together, and be- 
cppie Qnq, by a firmer unioni thaJj the Ijavf 
ing recoui^e t® )J6«(hable impreffioQ$ x»& a 
corporeal organ, or our prefent method of re- 
Jl^(;vifcqnce in. gpnergl ; hov^ever di&tently 
^hat they may 43e isfi^ed &om the iodaxA 
manner Tuppofed in the kft paragraph. And 
this muft at leaft appear pojS^bJe, when a * 
Vol. IL . R thing 
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thing more difficult and incredible, cannot be 
denied to be real : for it is not by far fo won- 
derful that we fhould be prompted with the 
knowledge of what hath been, and been 
known too by ourfelves; as that the know- 
ledge of things that never were^ fhould appear 
as belonging to our former confcioufnefs (/}• 

LX. It will perhaps be objedted, that this 
knowledge here argued from is fal/e and ir/i- 
real^ an illufion and cheat on the mind; and 

(/) Men pretend to doubt whether the foul can have 
any memory^ when it hath no impref^om on a material 
fenfiiry to have recourfe to; but the prefent phasnomenon 
fliews, that memory hy no means j depends on material m- 

m 

preffionsy abfolutely fpealdng. And if this appearance hath 
•cufod a doubt concerning the identity of our confdouf- 
ne&; itihould, infaimefsof reaibning, have fatisfiedthat 
doubt again; confidering that a God of truth prefides 
over all. A certain great Author fays^ " He takes his 
^ fieing upon truft. " fi> he might indeed, provided it 
was not from chance ; that is no fure foundation to truft 
to. Matter is now altc^ether out of the queftion, I pre- 
fume; and we arc fpeaking of the power of immate^ 
rial Beings : and it would be quite abfurd to think there 
is no higher power in nature, than fuch as can deceive 
and impofe upon us ; that Truth hath not a fupreme Pa^ 
tron in die Univerfe. 

therefore 
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thereJore that no inference ought to be drawn 
from it. To which it is anfwered^/y?, that 
this, though in fome cafes an illufion, is yet 
a true matter offaSl^ and a real pbanomenon 
in nature ; which therefore, by the rules of 
philofophy, may and ought to be argued 
from. Ariftotle^ Lucretius^ and the other Au^ 
fifori mentioned above, have advanced hypo^ 
thefes to account for the whole appearance 

* • 

in a philofophical way, (though they reckoned 
all but illufion) which therefore they defigned 
^ould account for all the circumdances of 
it. And here, by the way, let any one weigh, 
and add to the former arguments, the im« 
poffibility of accounting for this circumftance 
mechanically. When a thing is reckoned an 
illufion, it is the province of philofophy to 
find out how the illufion could be efleded : 
in Opticksy when the place of the object is 
changed, and the dimenfions of it enlarged s 
this is apparent only, not real, and may be 
reckoned an illufion : yet it is real and ufe- 
fiiF knowledge to underf land the way how 
' this is produced. And feccmUy^ fince the man* 

R a ner 
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ner of communicating a thing, i$ independenl: 

on the thing communjic^ted ; this can be no 

objection againjfl; the maQner of communis 

eating this kngwledge, let it be as falfe and 

deluiive as it wilL If I am fo .a£Fe£ted in 

ileep, as to know a man and his defigns, 

though he hath no exiilence but in vifion j 

might not I be fo affeded as to know this 

man and his defigns^ if he had a real ex- 

iftence? There is all the parity here thsjt 

needs be defired, to make an inference. Be- 

fides, other real and true knowledge^ againft 

Vtrhich no e?;ception couM be made^ might 

be communicated to us the fame way. The 

fubjiSl imagined to be read out of the book, ^ 

ip the inftance above, may be pf the &n[>e 

: kind with any of thofe apgiin^ente that are 

rCnquired aftier by nieri at other, tiiflies^ If we 

; fliould fiippc5fe ^ itfanto dreatnr that another 

-made out a'^^)eculative truth to him, (which, 

this inftance, ' ai\d pqrhaps the experience of 

forne (hews n&t tp |?e pbfoli*te|y i^ipoffible to 

be done) thip knowledge- woddbereal. Ihzt 

-real' matters .of faSi have been dif covered in 

dreams^ 
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dreams^ I think even a philofopher may al- 
low to be morally certain. I have never heard 
of any fo incredulous as to refufe it. uiri-- 
ftolk frequently mentions TTfoo^UTDtol^ fuch 
zs Jbre/ee in flepp what is tocojnc; and svQv^ 
oys^oiy fuch as have true dreams: notwith- 
ftanding the poor folution he of&rs of fuch 
an extraordinary appearance. Lucretius af- 
firms, rather than allows, that' qiany reycall 
their own fecret villanies in fleep (mj. * This 
is truth of one kind at leaft dif covered^ every 
way inconfiftent with his principle. WhatJ 
Mr. Hoibes thought on this l^ead, I have 
given a pregnant inftance oi above. Tfa^ 

(m) Multi de mdgnh per fimnum rehii loquuntur^ 
Indicioque fuifadfi per/dpefuere^ Lib. 4. vex. 1 o 1 2^ 

And agam more exprefliy^ 

Nec facile [ft placidam ac pacatam degere vitam^ 
^i violat faSiis communia foedera pacts. 
Et ft fallit enitn Divum genUSy humanimque^ 

, Perpettio tamen idfar^ clam Sffidere debet^ 
^ippe ubife multi per /omnia fape hquentes 
Aut morbo delirantesj procraxe feruntur^ 
Et cekta diu in medium peccata de(U{fi^ 

Lib. 5. ver. 1153: 

This is too little to keq> the v^orld in awe ; and yet it is 

too much^ for chance^ or mechahifm to, perform. 

R 3 con-; 
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contradidloiy notions theie men had of this 
appearance did not hinder them from con-^ 
fefling, and allowing^ the circomftances of it. 
Uiftory is full of this, which our own ex-- 
perience (hews^ is no way impoflible. Sylla 
wrote two and twenty books of commenta- 
ries of his own a£tions i thefe he inicribed 
to Lucullus, whom he left tutor to his only 
fon, paffing by Fompey^ and all the other 
Men of power in the commonwealth: and 
in thefe commentaries he adviies Lucullus to 
look upon nothing fo firm and certain \jiTb>g 
d^io7ri(ro}/ }^ ^$^OLLO)i\ as what he was fore- 
warned of in dreams («). Now if we confider 
all the circumftances, this will appear very 
remarkable. Sylla*s charader, whatever it 
might be in other relpeds, was far from 
lightnefs and vanity. And Lucullus calls this 
advice to mind, on a very iignal inflance of 
a dream, which I have already mentioned, 
whereby the city of Sinope^ and all its inha* 
bitants were iaved from ruin. Cyrus in his 

(»} See Lucullus's life in Plutarch^ as alfo Sylkfs-^ for 
it is written in both. 

* 

, - dying 
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djring fpecch to his fons, fays the foul in fleep 
becomes more divine, and fees as it were into 
futurity [0). PeticiuSy a Roman pilot, the night 
after the defeat of Fbarfalia^ dreamt he faw 
Pompeyy not as he had often feen him in 
Rome\ but .fad and dejeded, coming forward 
and fpeaking to him. In the morning, as 
he was telling Ithis melancholy fight to thofe 
who were aboard with him, they came and 
told him that a fmall veflel drew nigh, and 
that thofe who were in it waved their gar- 
ments, defiring to be received. When it was 
come clofe, and Peticiui had come up, he 
faw the &me fight he had ieen in his fleep, 
Pompey the Great in afadreverfe of fortune^ 
[■ ■ hi^otq §y llerimog^ iv^vg iEymrov 
JJofiTnjm, omhot^sWi' )^ 7r?(>jj^cc[isvog ryj}^ 
yj^(Z>jl]v, &c.] Now, though! do not ar- 
gue from particular matters of fad in fuch re- 
lations ; but only alledge them as things no 
way improbable or abfurd, being agreeable to 
the common fenfc of mankind in fuch cafes : 

(o) Let it be remembered that Xenophon writes thils, 
the fineft Writer, and one of the greateft men of antiquity, 

R 4 yet 
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yet here, thoagh i would; I know not what 
to deny; Plutarch^ veracity, or Peticius's fin-? 
cerity in contriving off-hand a ftofy, vi^hich 
was immediately followed widi the event. I 
might inftance Pebpidas's dream; before the 
ilamtnis battle of LeuSlra^ or ^ifrmleeris be^ 
fore his expedition into Sicily ; with a thou- 
&nd others. The firfl of theft was iuch aa 
could not hove beea contrived after the event, 
iior concealed before : the cU^ Men in the 
army were called together to< con£ilt about 
it I there was a warm conteft between the 
Generah and the Priefts^ whether it fbouk) 
be obeyed UteraQy ; and when they came to. 
a refcluticm, the af&ii: was ccnnmpnicated tq 
the ^whole army. And 1 pc^Dlick a^ €>f thf 
whole city of Corinth folkjwcd opon the laft. 
If fach things are allowed,, more will foflow 
than I contend for here \ viz. That things 
\o come, have been aiftually foretold ini 
ifreams: let others determine concerning the 
power of ibch a Being a^ c^ foreknow fu- 
ture events. 
* 

LXI, Morc^ 
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LXI. Moreover, as to the prefcnt fubje<5l, 
let us refledt that reprefentations of perfons 
^nd aftions in fleep, are piSiures made by im- 
preffions on the fenfbry ; and the ideas of real 
perfons and' adiions, which we have while 
awake, are only fucb pictures with refpedt to 
the foul itfelf J there is nothing more real in 
the one fort of reprefentation than the other ; 
therefore the foul is made to do as much, 
when it enters into the defigns and plots of 
the one, from fiich reprefentations, as if it 
entered into the defigns of the other, from 
the feme, or an equal reprefentation. And it 
k made to do a great deal more, when it be- 
comes conlcious of former tranfadions (which 
never were) between the Jirfi forty and it 5 
than if it became confcious of tranfaftions, 
which have been between the lafijbrt and it, 
though DOW long forgot. Let us make a 
foppofition that a man walking in a folitary 
place, in' a country where he had never been 
before, few before him, by the power of en- 
chantment, a great houfe, and that his cu- 
riofity led him thither, vdiere he finds a nu- 
% merous 
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merous family offervanls, and other people, 
varioufly occupied about their domeftick af- 
fairs, or diverfions : this man might eafily be 
excufed, if he took this crowd of people for 
real men and women, bufied in real adlion> 
not being on his guard againft illufion, npr 
.perhaps having power to be fo : but then he 
might alfo be excufed, if he took them all 
for flrangers to him, and behaved himielf as 
in a place, and among company unknown j 
fince this is the natural wav to behave oa 
fuch occafions. ^ But if farther, he (hould 
be Jo affeSledhy the force of this enchant- 
ment, as to know them all familiarly at firft 
fight, to underftand their bufinefs, and de- 
ligns, and characters, as if he had had a bng 
acquaintance and familiarity with them 9 if 
he (hould all in an inflant begin to ad his 
part, as if he were one of them, and da 
what it was cxpefted he (hould do ; if ho 
(hould converfe with them, as in coniequencc 
of a long familiarity; if he (hould have a 
conteft with one, upon the account of an old 

grudge, and lie under obligations to others 

' ■ •• ■ •- . _ . 

for 
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for former favours, &c. the wonder might 
juftly feem doubled. Such an extravagant 
relation as this could not meet with belief 
among the moft Ignorant and credulous: and 
yet it is no more than what happens literally 
to fome of us every night in our dreams. 
Surely it is becaufe there is a God of truthy 
who lets boundaries to the power of theie 
Beings, that we are not deluded into the ex- 
tremeft Scepticifm by them ; that our wak- 
ing fenfes are not fo bewildered with incon- 
fiftencies oiJaSls zxAperJom^ as to confound 
human reafon ; and that we are not led by 
them every minute to purfue that which 
would be our ruin ! This is that which, as 
hath been obferved before (N° 6,) no mecba^ 
ntfifiy nofolution or bypotbefis can account for ; 
it is touching the foul in another manner than 
by the bare exhibiting of vifion to it : one 
who confidcrs it right, will be furprifed that 
matter^ mecbanifmy traces^ fliould be offered 
as thecaufe. Now in this cafe, it is the 
iame thing with refpedt to the man's being 
prompted with a knowledge of thcfe imagi- 
nary 
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nary perfons, as if they were real. And by 

whatever Way it is that he is endued with . 

» 

this extemporary experience of a whole paft 
Kfe, or by whatever way it is that we are en-- 
dued, in like inftances, with the knowledge, 
of a train of paft unreal z.&iQm ^ the fame 
power, the fame way applied, not to fpeak 
of a greater, could make us enter in a iwink^ 
ling^ into all the real knowledge and confci- 
oufnefs, which the perfedions of God^ and 
the confiftency of the moral world demands. 
To grant the one, and doubt of the other, 
is to allow that there may be an m/ prin-- 
ciple in the nature of things, fuperior to the 
good One^ a principle who hath power to per- 
vert truth, and reprefent things as they are 
hot .; while the other cannot preferve it, nor 
reprefent things as they are. 

LXII. To end this tedious eflay : we may 

r 

obferve two things which chiefly tend to make 
us fceptical with regard to theexiftence bf 

PI 

fcparate fpirits, and their power. Firft, when 
by the help of a little philofophy we come 

to 
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to have immoderate nations of Uhe natural 
^mvers of matUr^ -, as they are called : we 
then da nor think th/e agencjr of any fpirk 
.neceflkry, and that matter hath all the powers 
an^ vertues that a Philofophpr Qi%ht to ad^ 
xnit of. Yet a clofe furvey of pfttfcr, its on- 
:gin and conditions, beft cff j^U things Ifixews 
tivs to be. qyitp .oUjeywif?, The mother is a 
prqxifteroijsj if 4?5t prdtefidfd care, not to 
weaken the minds of childr^ and young 
people ^)i There will be idle fto^ies of gholh 

(p) It is loDg fipce tWs was a'Sceptical pretence. Ri 

the Phihp/eud^s 6f%map^ njenlKinedlbefoce^ Tycbuidis 

the Sceptic zSk&sA\y cautiot^s the- vain fdd^nen^ tli^c 

they flioiild not talk fo idly, if it were but for the fake 

*^f the two yoang kds 'who were -prefent; becaufe this 

might fill' their beads with Gc^Kos aad Spoffares, dut 

would haunt them as. long as theyrlived. Thus far he was 

right; we fliould not talk idly before yquQgor pld: we 

• need'talk nt>^bii^ ^ this, but -give confiftent accountstb 

young prjonsy 2& foqn.^i they are oipable of them, or 

want them to folye fome doubt ; but there is a great dif- 

'ference betwixt proceeding thus with theip, and epdea- 

' vourii^ to make them Airdy agalnfir the beKef of Spirits, 

by telliog tbem tfiem areito fiich tfakfigs, Aor je^fon to 

believe any accounts of this kind. Out of ap over gr^t 

2.eal to have themjlrong^ . we bend tjiem^to the fide of 

.5r^^V/Vfc,.asifdwewerealefe wcaknefs. ' ^ 

and 
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and apparitions, as long as the world ftand^;^ 
as there are falfe reports concerning every 
thing that is true* We jQiould not fiirprize 
and fright young perfons with filly, idle re- 
lations, which may have an ill effect on their 
tender minds ; but to avoid this, which is 
not the greateft inconvenience they ma^ fall 
into, much difcretion is to be ufed. We 
ought not to tell them that all thefe things 
are groundlefs and abfurd ; but own that 
there is a poffibility of them ; and that God 
only can protcft us from their power and ma- 
lice, if we firmly truft in him, Reafon is 
flrongeft, hojids^ befi; with any age, and is that 
which M^ll endure: and one who is capable 
of obferving what occurs to his mind in fleep, 
and curious to know how it may be, is 
capable of having a rational account of it 
given him. It is not impofilble that one 
who believed the cxiftehce of feparate fpirits, 
and that they are conftantly in company with 
him, (for I am apt to think this is true, 
whatever we believe) might be able to be 
alone in the dark, or in a room by himfclf, 
jt 2 without 
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without fear. There is no trae courage, but 
what is built upon a rational foundation. And 
to be convinced that a B^ing cj infinite per-- 
feSlion rules over all 5 and to have nothing, 
or nothing beyond the confequenccs of hu- 
man infirmities, to fear from him, is this 
foundation. Men were formerly credulous 
and eafy perhaps : now they are affedledly 
nice^ with the air of more philofbphy and 
knowledge: but our Moderns forget that he, 
who believes that dead matter can produce 
the efiedts of life and reafon, is a hundred 
times more credulous than the moft thoroifgb- 
paced Believer that ever exifted. 
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SECT. IL 

tiean Berkeley'^ Jcheme againfi the exijience of 
matter^ and a material world examined^ 
andjhewn inconclujhe. , 

SOME me|i deny all immaterial and 
others all material fubftance ; fb that 
between them they leave nothing at ait 
^xifting in nature. Thefe two oppofite far-^ 
ties help to expofe each other ; and it is 
*hard to fay, every thing confidered, whofe 
ihare is greateft in the abfurdity oi expunging 
all Being outofexi/lence. Yet thus much we 
may obferve, that the exiftence of bothjub-^ 
fiances muft be very plain, fince each fide 
maintains that the exiftence of the fubflance 
which they themfelves aflert muft be felf-evi-* 
dent: for it would be abfurd in either of the 
parties to fuppofe arguments necejfary to prove 
that any thing at all exifts. Our dreams hav-^ 
ing no real external objefts, and fome of the 
ancient Writers having fuggefted that this 
might be made a ground for doubting whe- 
ther 
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ther there were really any fuch objedls; a late 
ingenious and learned Author hath taken the 
hint, not only to doubt of the reality of mat- 
ter and a material world, but to pretend to 
demonftrate tbeexijlence ofanyfucb thing im-^ 
p^bk and contradiSiory {a). The attempt cer- 
tainly 

{a) Whatever way our drdaitis may be acddimted far, 
^Irtiether by thin membranes rifing from the furiaces df 
txxlies, as Democritus thought; or motions continued ill 
^ Aafoiy after the objefts ceafe to a6^ as AriftotU and 
HMis ffuuntairicd; or by new impreffions made upon it 
in the time of fleep, as I have endeavoured to fhew m 
die laft Seftioa : all theie ways ftOI fiippofe the real ex- 
iftence of matter, in fuppofing both ^fenfinry and obje^s 
a£ting upon it. Hence ti ieems inconfiftent in Plato^ td 
thinic die etiftence of matter might be called in queftion 
from thi^ appearance of our dreams; fince on any hypo^ 
^Jis fat kkfvag it, die exijhnce of matter muft be al-^ 
lowed : or if it ht mt allmvedy all indeed is but a dream^ 
even whBe we are awaRe, and ^verydiftinSfion between 
dreomitf and not dreatnttfg » ndcen quice a\^y. For 
what reafen can we have to argue that objefts are itna-' 
gnary aUd umialy whS^ weaire awake, becaufe they ai^ 
^ottgiiary and unreal VfWt wt fkei^; if we aSow no 
previous dlderence ? Wakmg itfielf is made but the moll 
deceitftd dttam, and w^ then determine the queftidiiy 
Wtdiout r^fisrring to dreams^ and takeaway aB difierencci 
between Ae two fhite^ as to the reality of extctnal ob-* 
jafib. And if we previoufly sdbw a diAienee^ Ko^ cm 

Vol. II S wi 
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tainly is furprifing. If his books had been 
written with a defign to excite men to try 
what they could fay, in cafe fucb a kind of 
Scepticifm (hould begin to prevail ; or as an 

exercife 

we infer from allowing a difference, that there is no dif- 
ference ? We thus cut off the conclufion a contrary way. 
Therefore we can never draw the defigned inference, let 
us make which of the fuppofitions we pleafe. This is ge- 
nerally the fate of fcepticiaang; the defign frujirates itfelf. 

To m^e this a little plainer. If matter be fuppofed 
necejfary in the reprefentation of this phenomenon of dream- 
ing, it muft be contradi&ory to infer from the phaeno- 
menon itfelf that matter does not tASi. And if matter 
be fuppofed not to exift in the reprfefentadon of the pha&- 
nomenon; it muft be equally abfurd from fiippofii^ it 
not to exijly to infer that therefore // does not a^uallyexift* 
There is no difference made on that fuppofition between 
the appearances of objeds in (leep, and their appearance 
at other times ^ /. e. the difference on which the argument 
proceeds, is taken away by the very fuppofition of the ar-. 
gument ^ and it is made to contradid itfelf, as before. 

If it fhould be faid, that it is not neceffiuy to make anyfup^ 
pofition at all concerning die exiftence of matter in this ap- 
pearance> but to take the appearance itielf as we find it : I 
anfwer,/ry?. That is impoffible ^ the queflion is concerning 
the exiflence of matter, and it is to be proved dubious ^-om 
a certain appearance; therefore itmuft be fuppofed either 
dubious^ or not dubious^heiottrhaxidi. AnA^fecondly^ not to 
confider with exadnefs and care every circumfbnce of an 

appearance^ 
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ixercife in an univerfity, to fliew how far wit 
and invention might go to maintain a para-» 
dox, there had bceii little in it : but when a 
perfon of great capacity and learning feems 
ferious, and writes pieces^ one after another^ 
to fupport this kind of Scepticifm, and con-» 
tinues in thefe fentiments for fuch a number 

appearance, ftoin which we would infer fuch a weighty 
inference;, as the exiftence of a material world, fliews a 
willingnefs to miftake, or mifreprcfent things in this mo- 
dientous afiair. And, thirdly y tb fay it is not necei&y 
at all to make any fuppofition concerning the exiftence of 
matter in this cafe, is to fuppofe that the appearance may 
be produced indifferently, whether matter exift, or not j 
ilnd that again is to contradict all the evidence we have 
for the exiilence of matter in a waking ftate, before we 
come to the doubt of it from the appearance of dream- 
ing ; or it is to confound the diftindion of the twd 
^tSy frdm which nevertheleis we pretend to raife ouf 
doubt and fufpick>n. Wheitfore at any rate it \s incon- 
fiftent to think this appearance can afford us a ground of 

doubting. 
Whedier our Author could have any other ground to 

call the exiftence of matter in quefhon, fhall be con- 

fidered afterward ; though it feems evident in itfdf, that 

die reality of external objedls could never have been 

queftioned, unlets we had feme time or other hoax de« 

ceived in this point, either while afteep, or while awake. 

Had not this happened, all fufpicion wouU have beed 

ptevented^ and doubting thought a piece of oeocavagalica 

S a of 
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of y^ars; if it be not carrying an ungcnteel 
fort of a banter a great deal too lar» one can-» 
not tell what to think of it. For it ieem^ 
knpoflible that a man (hould be ierioufly per- 
fuaded that he has neither country nor pa^ 
rents^ nor any material body^ nor eats^ nor 
JkinkSy nor lies in a bouje ; but that all thefb 
things are mere ilhjumsy and have no ex^ 
iftence but in the fancy. 

That which makes it neceflary here to 
examine this icheme, which denies the pof-* 
fibility of matter^ is becaufe all the arguments 
I have offered kit the Being of a God ia 
Sedt. L and 11. Vol. L are drawn firom the 
conilderation of this imfojpble things viz. 
firom the inertia of matter, the m^ion of 
matter, the cohefim of matter, &r. and every 
one fees what impropriety, or rather what re^ 
pugnance there muft be, to %eak of the vis 
inertia of ideas, the motion or gravity of ideaSj, 
the elaftieity or cohejim of ideas. Whence 
thefe arguments nuift amount to nothing, if 
there be nothing but ideas inftead of the ob« 
jeftt of our ideas^ a$ beii^ drawQ from pro^ 

perties 
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parties which can belong to no fubjtft, and 
whidi therefore muft be tmpogS^k. thus 
then? muft either be no truth in what I have 
&idy or in what this Author advances ; for 
twojidcb oppofite accmnts tf nature cannot both 
be true ; and if the conclufions in thefe two 
Seftions be folid, this it&If will be a weighty 
argument againft his fcheme. However, 1 
fliall here endeavour to &ew the inconclu- 
fivenefs of it from reafons particularly applied i 
and try at leaft to remove fo weighty an ob- 
jedion, if I cannot add more light to what 
hath already been fkid. 

IL In confidering this new fchepie, the 
following particulars are to be remarked. 
The nature or ejfence of things is altogether 
difierent from their exifttncei the former b^ 
ing the ideas in the Divine Intelleft, eternally 
confident fb as to be made to fubfift toge** 
ther in the fame fubjed, by his povirer, when^ 
ever it fhould fo feem good to his wiidom : 
the latter^ viz^ their exiftence, then com-^ 
pi^nces, when his powor is exerted to thia 

S3 efiedti' 
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efied ; or when this co-fubjijience of proper-^ 
ties is firft adually efieded, with re^)e& to a 
determined time and place {b). And from 
thence it follows, that there are eternal pro* 
perties in the natures of all things, aa being 

ori- 

{b) In tfap Umverjal Diffimaryy or Cyclopedias under 
the word Exijiencej it is obferved, that the eziftence of 
created beings hath relation to timey place^ and a caufe : 
That ejfence is explained by the chief and radical property 
of a thing, or all the properties and exiftena by ^leciiy- 
ing the time, place or caufe; and then it is added—*-* 
^* The foundatipn and pccafion of this diftinftion, is this ; 
^' that effence belongs to the quellion, TVbat is it ? ^id 
^ eft? But exillence to the qjwftion, h it f An eft? ^tie^ 
^^ Exiftence neceflarily prefiippofes ejftnce^ and cannot be 
** conceived without it; but ejfence may be conceived 
^ without exiftence \ in that ^ence belongs equally to 
^ things that are in potentidj and in a/lu ; but eziftence 
^^ only to thofe in aSfu. Note however, that this does 
^^ not obtain in God^ about whofe nature and ejfence^ the 
^ mind cannot think, widiout conceiving his exijlence!* 
By being in potentia here^ mud be underftood, being 
producible by the power of God, according to his ideas. 
Farther, nature and ejfence are here fynonymous, and, \ 
think, rightly. Lajily^ It is well obferved here that as 
effence^ nature^ eternal properties, ojr eternal trutb^ have 
po relation to a particular time ; fo neither have they to 
flace^ or cauje ; or, they are as little drcumfcribed in 
place as time j and to have a caufe is incompetent to thcin, 

being 
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originally, eternally confiftent ideas ; for the 
eternal confiftency and agreement of thefe 
ideas^ makes thefe eternal properties. And 
from hence again it follows, that we can de- 
monftrate ieveral eternal truths concerning the 
natures or ejfences of things : for to (hew the 
neceffity, or necef&ry confidence, of thefe 
eternal properties, is to demonftrace eternal 
truths concerning their natures. To exem<^ 
plify this. Solidity and extenfion were eternally 
confident in the divine ideas, fo as to 
be made to fubfifi: in the fame fubjed:, (of 
which fubjeft indeed we have no idea ; but 
God hath, and had it before the fubjeft itfelf 
was :) this eternal confiftency makes the na- 
ture of this thing eternal. There was farther, 
a necefifary connexion between the ideas of 
folidity and refiftance ; if it did not refift it 
would be unfolid : or the idea of not^refifiing 
is inconfiftent with the idea oi folidity. More- 
over there was an inconfiftency between the 

idea oi refilling and the idea of effeSiing what 
being etermi. This is one way of cooiing at a view of 
the eternity and immenfity of the mcejjary mindy where 
tbdc were eternally known. 

"• S4 it 
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It refiAed, [viz. a change of its prefent ftate.} 
And therefore from this refpedt, or habitude^ 
of thefe ideas to each other, this property,^ 
That it it impoflible this thing {hcxtid ever 
fSkSt a change of its prefent (late, etentaify 
and necejfarily belongs to the nature of it^ 
And therefore, when we (hew the neceffity 
of this property, we demonftrate an eternal 
truth concerning the nature of this thing. 
Therefore, at before, I infer that we can de- 
monftrate ieveral eternal truths concerning 
the natures or ejfences of things [c). 

III. On the other hand, the exiftence of 
things hath hq eternal properties ; that is, eter-^ 
nally confiftent, or neceflarily related ideas, be^ 
longing to it. Thefe were all in the Divine 
Mind, long before any thing but himfelf aot 
tually exifted ; and belong to their natures^ 
not their aBual exijience^ which was ar- 
bitrary and depended upon his good plea* 

(0 The iMturcsof things with tdSpoBc to us, art the 
fonfiftent idev in our miodi, which are copies (tbougi^ 
but imperfba:, and ia pift^ cf dieetfmaUy ca^fiflcDtick^^ 
in t)ie Divine Mind. 

fore 
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(ore to effcA. The property jtift now men- 
tioned, u g, IB no way pfcdicablc concern- 
ing the exiftence of matter, nor true only 
whpn it ixifts; but concerning its nature, 
and true whether it exifts, or not. There- 
fore there is no eternal truth demonftrable 
concerning the exiftence of Beings, (the «^- 
cejarily exifting Being excepted, who is out 
of the prefcnt controverfy) unlefs it be this. 
That their exiftence was eternally poflible, 
as depending upon his pleaiure, and being 
performable by his power: for fuch truth 
would have iuppofed fuch eternal neceftary 
properties predicable concerning their ex- 
iftence; or that it had been neceftary (J)«. 
Therefore, fince the exiftence oi matter ^ the; 
Jbul of mzn^ or other finite immaterial Beings, 
ifr only poffible, or contingent, the only queA 
tion concerning their exiftence is, ff^et&er it 
ie aShially effected, or not ? It is not demon- 

(d) The exiftence of a thing, which is but bamly pof* 
^fe^impUes no conttadiftion (abfolutdy fpeaking) never 
to be ; otherwift its exiftence would become fome time 
or other neceflaiyj and that etermd properties £bould bo^ 
Ipng to ^ thing that may neyer be^ Is abfurd. 

.! ftrable 
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ftrable as the exigence of God is; for his ex<- 
iftence is a part of his nature, and infepara- 
t4e from it : but there is no neoeiikry con- 
nexion between their nature^ which was eter- 
nal in the Divine Mind, and their exijience 
which is only poflible. Nor can there be a 
connexion between any thing that is nece£- 
fary, and a thing that is but barely poflible. 

IV. Thus it appears that to require an a^ 
Jolute demonfiration of the exigence of mat- 
ter, of the foul of man, (of man in general 
J mean, for no man wants a demonfiration 
of the exiftence of his own foul) or of other 
finite immaterial Beings, is to miftake the 
nature of iiich a demonftration, and of the 
fubjed it is converfant about. It is to require 
a demonftration of the neceflary exiftence of 
thofe Beings, whofe exiftence, ex concejfis, is 
contingent : for fuch an abfolute demonjiration 
muft have been always true ; juft as any de- 
monftration of the property of a geometrical 
Jigure was ' always true. That is, it muft 
have been always true thi^t matter exifted, 

Suppofing 
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Suppofing a poffible being really cxifted, there 
is no other way to (hew the exiftence of it 
to another, but by the effeSls it produces, or 
the perceptions it raifes in fome percipient 
Being; or by (hewing it would be an abfur- 
dity for ftich effeSts^ or perceptions^ to have 
any other caufe, 

V. Yet becaufe this contradidion, wVf 
T^hat a contingent Being exijls neceJfariJyy can*, 
not be demonftrated ; fome men have un- 
IkilfuUy refolved to make a doubt of it. Whe- 
ther matter adlually exifted. This is a wilful 
determined kind of Scepticifm: becayfe a 
contradidioii cannot be (hewn true, therefore 
they refohe (nay I may fay force themfelves) 
to doubt; and if it could be fhewp true, there 
would be no need of forcing themfelves to 
become Scepticks; for itwould.be unavoid- 
able. All truth, as has often been iaid, 
ilands or falls together. The exiftence of 
necejfary and contingent Being would be upon 
the fame level: either all Being would be 
\>\\t barely pof&b^ and once nothing at all 

might 
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might have exifted ; or all Being (hould ba 
equally neceflaryy and nothing that exiils 
could ever have not exifted. 

VI. Afj//^r therefore, the human Jbul, and 
other finite fpirits^ are contingent Beings : 
the idea of matter, v. g. was eternally con- 
fiftent in the Divine Mind^ and is confident 
in our minds : but the idea of any thing im- 
poffible to exift, or of an impofiible eflFed, 
can never be confident. The reafon is, an 
Inconfiflency in the idea and conception. 
And this (hews the poflibility of matter's ex- 
ifting, whenever it fhould pleafe Infinite Wis- 
dom. Since therefore the exiflence of it is 
pofSble, nor implies any contradiction ; it is 
impoffible for any man to demonftrate the 
non-exiftence of it. For that would be to 
undertake to demonftrate a pofiibility impojji' 
hie. This, in few words, might be an an- 
fwer to, and (hews us the abfurdity of. Dean 
Berkeley's undertaking, who (as I laid) pre- 
tends to prove, that the exiftence of matter^ 
pr bodi^> out of a (pind^^ is a ^ntr»di<ftion 

ia 
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in tertm {e). He all along allows the conii^ 
ftency of the idea of it 1 and yet contends^ 
by a new kind of reafoning, that the objedi 
of this coniiftent idea implies a contradi<£tioa 
in terms to be made exift : for by the famo 
argument, whatever it be, he might prove 
that any thii^, beiides the Deity, implies a 
contradidicxi in Tern^s to be made exifl i or 
deny entirely a creating power to him : fince 
the confiflency of the ideas in the Divine In- 
telled is that which conftitutes the poflibility 
of the exiftence of all other things. If we 
add to this, that the exigence of body with- 
out the mind ; or of a real^ Jblid^ fig^^^d^ ^^ 
vifible^ rejifting fub fiance ; for the idea of it 
in the mind is no more fuch a fiibftance, than 
the idea of a Centaur is a real Centaur i if, I 
iay, we add to this, that the exiftence of 
matter hath all the evidence for ;it, as will 

(i) Under the word Bodjr, in die Cyclopmdiay a ptit 

of the long citatioa from Dean Berisiey is « On 

^ die whole it appears, diat the exiftence of bodies out 
f^ of a mind percdving diem, is not only impojjibli and 
^ ze$ntradi^um in terms ; hit weie it poifihb^ nay ttal^ 
^ it w^e impoflSde we (kcM evir know it;** 

I foon 
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foon appear, that the nature of the thing can 
admit of, without requiring the contradidlion 
above to be proved ; it is not eafy to guefs 
what juftifiable defign a man could propofe 
to himfelf in fuch an extraordinary attempt, 
as to demonftrate that the beautiful fyftem of 
material nature ; heaven and earth ; the fun, 
moon, and ftars ; the bodies of men and 
beafts ; all the wonders in the vegetable and 
animal osconomy; their ufefulnefs to man- 
kind ; and the kindnefs of God in beftowlng 
them, are nothing but a dream mtbin the 
mind. 

VII. But to be more particular as to the 
nature of this undertaking : A man who be- 
lieves there is no fuch thing as a folid^ ^^fift" 
ing^ figured fubjlancei no material nvorld ; na 
fuch Beings as men^ compounded of hody and 
Spirit \ in line, no books^ writings printings 
Jpeaking^ &c. but that all thefe are ideas iii 
the mind only, havbg no cxiftence with- 
out it ; can never propofe confiAently with 
his own belief, to difpute witb men, or pro- 
pagate 
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pagate his doubting among them. He knows 
not what things they are which he would 
convince, or if there be any Beings difiering 
from him in opinion: for all thefe ideas that 
are excited in him, as of beings maintaining 
the contrary of what he maintains, may be 
only ideas raiied in him, by fome fpirit that 
hath a deiign to make a fool of, and impoie 
upon him ; as he thinks all the world be- 
lides are cheated with other delufory ideas : 
What greater evidence hath he for the ex- 
iftence of other men's Jouls^ than of their 
bodies 'j though he may have more for that of 
his own ? We only coUedt concerning the 
fouls of other men from the fpontaneous mo- 
tionSy and aSlions of their bodies : tbefe^ ac- 
cording to him, behng to nothing. Beiides, 
he hath nothing but ideas, or dreams, when 
he fpeaks, writes, publi(hes books. How doth 
he pretend that theie dreams of his (hould be 
communicated to other Beings, granting that 
they exifted? Jn fliort, his whole enterprife^ 
proceeds upon the fuppofition of the reality 
of what he is going to confute. And thus, I 
I ' think; 
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think, he pots it in his adveriaiy's power^ 
to prove from the very nature of his attempt^ 
that he doth not believe himfelf, and io to 
confute him without ufing any other arga^ 
ments. This is the fate of the generality of 
Sceptics: their very defign oppofes and defcats^ 
itielf^ as may be obferved in other caics (/ )« 

Amati 

(f) This is obienrable in the antient Sceptics^ the (bU 
lowers of Pyrrboy thofe who firft affeAed to be diftin- 
gatflied by that name, and to be reckoned %feparateSe^ : 
They pretended to givt a dimotiftration^ to prove that nc^ 
demooftradon could be given, which was very eztraor- 
^linary j for if their demonftration were true^ the defigd 
of it was defeated, and if it were not truey the defign of it 
would ftill be defeated: and at any rate they could not' 
believe themfilves. Dhgenes Laertius (ays, (in the life of 
Pyrrho) *' They took away all demonjlratiofty judgment^ 
* fig^i ^tftt/?, motiorty learningy generation^ and that any 
^ thing was good or evil by nature^** and then gives thei# 
^emeral Denxmftraticxi for ail this 'An^ i* wth m^ 

ftl^^nrtpf K; yfnrtf, kJ re ipva-tt, r» ufot ctyttBov ^ utt%lv, fTheif 

dhnonftratkm of this follows.] ns^« y^ «sroA{if {^Mr2») S 

i{ dw9^fhtyf(biifm gv^nuTut ^fifelrnf, n f{ dtaTFohiKTt/f * 'u ^fi 
•v» i{ tlifik^tyfknm, *d»ulM ikntrtTxt, rtiroV d^eoiiilwi, hm 
WiCd» ui m»vf9 ' u a i| dvttnohix^m, Jrr«< ntlrrmt^ n rtwf, { 
i|^ mW M^'»« Af a(«^/»i», 1^ tt aXm JiHU eSfmw^itmrf, Here 15 i 

Denx)nlfanitioo in rigorous form. And, as if one genoal 
demcmftration was not enough, they proceed to give par^ 

ticito 
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A man of this belief, not to contradict him-* 
ielf, fliould never open his mouth, (the idea 

of 

tkular denoooftrations concerning all the points men- 
tioned. Here, by the by, we may oblerve, that even de- 
^yi»g fuppofes ibme certain principle ; otherwife ther^ 
could be no realbn for denybg any thing (as was obierved 
before) more than for affirming ; and that the Sceptic ot 
Pyrrbontfl^ while he blames other men for the prefump- 
tion of a£Brming and maintaining, affirms and maintains 
out of oppofition, and that with great vehemence; in 
which cafe he a£ts quite out of charader ^ for to be con- 
fident with himfelf, he (hould obfervea profound filence. 
[See Sea. V. N^* 2. Vol. L and the Note (b) No 3.] 
But how do they fupport the charadcr of doubting kx 

all this fury and heat of maintaining 2nd affirming? 

Why, nothing is more caiy. They affirm and maintain 
that their arguments, after diey have overthrown all odiec 
arguments, at length overthrow themfelves, like a dofe 
of phyfick, which laft of all pui^ itfelf oflF. ■ 

K«i ttvT^ A rJrf ru Ao'vy >ey»« ecrrixuTM • o? xj are? fAJrit r^ 

ig JJiejreXXiiTa*. Ibid. Thus they are latisfied, provided their 
reafon had the honour of being overthrown by nothing 
but its own force. They affirmed^ That we muft not 
aflfirm that there are four elements y becaufe there are four 

elements. *OwJS y«if to tir%i»^ &« rk f «xt*». « '^w »"*r- 

r«f« fT^oi rk ft^yjSM^ /8i/3»i«r^4». That we muft either fay, 

every thing is true^ or every thing isfalje, 'Hr« y», 

vi{fr« ctki^n furiw, n irdfrtt^tufn. They laid cbiogs were hot 
Vol. IL T ^ 
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of bis mouth, perhaps I (hould lay) but la- 
ment 

or cold^ not from any natural quality, but by law and 

No>« ^xJf^u »«>r ^^f*^"- Accordingly, Demophon was r^W 

in the futty and w^nw in the Jhade. "i.fnu£l^dxfrwr9^ 

U Wu> i\ E^piya. They did not all s^cc whcicr they 
ihould be called Pyrrhonifts^ or not ; becaufe allowing 
that they knew Pyrrho's fcntimcnts, was diowii^ that 
they knew fomething^ contrary to their great principle— 

ffrii^tf {»r. This was the accuracf of douMng i 

But norie of Pyrrho's followers came up to his own 
pitch ; for having taken away the diftinSHon between bc^ 
mjl and dijhoneft^ juft and unjnft-^ having found out that 
nothing was according to truth ^ that mcffi aded by cu/tom 
or law, not accoixling to naturt^ beeaulb any thing was 
aot that very thing JBore than another thing : be (et 
sdxMt making his Ufe agreeable tP his princ'^Ui \ (if we 
could fay that a Sceptic had principles againft their own 
principle i) he avoided no danger, would not ftir out of 
the way, though a chariot or waggon was to go over 
him ; would not go about, if a precipice was before him, 
nor beat off a dogy if he came upon him ; and in this rigid 
obfervation of his principles, his friends were obliged to 
follow Inm to prevent accidents. I fhs^l ftill give my au- 
thority. 1 t'OvJiv yatf t^>wn» tin iwXoV, aVi mrxifo* ^fiiyt^ 
hisHiftotian) ^^* A««Mr, an aiium* x^0^«»«« M ^cLvrtof^ 

n» * h ytt^ ^» AA«y ro Jk 19 nii Zm Uet^w ' a'xoA»5»$ ^ w ru fiif^ 
wff, u Tt/x^g 'sJ ttfnfiffbi, k} itumi, xj og-» nmn»^ /»^> T«r« a^r- 
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ment \tijilence the mifery of his condition^ his 

lonely 



■jcM-iv iwtTfitm ' Ti^tr$m ftfiftu («»«W ^«np •/ 9pfi tit Koff 0ri«r 
*Arriynm) trtfo ri?» yf«f >fM»» wufaMXa^hrM, j£ he WOuld yidd 

nothing to his (en(es (as here 'tis (aid) he Hiould not 
(opeesihlf to his ^zc;/r principks it feems) have at all 
made u£e of them, nor walked upon bis 1^^ nor done a$ 
other men do^ but lain in one place, without motion or 
adion. Hd was once greatly aihamed for having driven 
away a dog dut would have torn him, and made a Scru- 
pulous apology for a&ing againft his principles. But o^ 
this enough. 

Nowwbere can we ocped to get free from bigotry^ if 
it run$ to foch heights in Scepticifm itfelf? It is impoffiMe 
tho£e me^ could underftand or belieVe themfdves ; and yet 
we fee to what abfiirdity their 7J^ for maintaining [one 
Cjumot tell what}carried them. How little reafon therefore 
have men of this way of thinking to objed credulity an^ 
big$try ? The man who refufes his afTent to plain truths 
is every way worie, and commits a greater violence on 
his faculties, than he who believes things without fuffici* 
cnt proof: and certainly more fophi/iryy cunning and dif 
ingenuous Jbifting is required to maintain that Truth ean** 
not be found out^ than there would honeft application and 
joduftiy to find it out : and farther, fince this is the gr«|t 
principle of Academifm and Scfpticifnty That Truth can^ 
not be perceived^ on maintaining of which thdr honoqr 
is ftaked ; the men under thefe denqminations cannot be 
iaid fo much to have a difpofttion to find out the trutl)» 
as a fixt refilution to oppofe k. Cicero does all he can 
to mdce good Pyrrho\ imSuM tSp Aoy-w, or equality of 
arguments on both fides i he labours to keep a due balance 

T 2 between 
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lonely ftate, and the mift and darkne& he 
is inextricably bewildered in. 

And this argument from the inconfiftency 
of the method is applicable to him who but 
barely doubts, if he ofiers to difpute with 
the Beings tbemjehesy in order to be latisficd 
bim/e/fy/hethct they are; or to convince tbem 

between truth and faljhood. It is mean and unworthy to 
lee him, upon this account, endeavouring to undermine 
the truths in geometry, by little impotent cavils. Mr. 
BayU^ in his Controverfy conceming the preferablenefi 
of Atheifm to Superjtition^ doth not ib much as endea- 
vour to keep the balance^ but leans with all his force to 
the vm)ng fide. And a certain great Author is (bmetimes 
a Dogmatifly and gives us a fcheme of virtue independent 
of any Deity ; and fometimes a regular and predie Aca^ 
ietniji. *' There is nothing fo foolifh and deluding (£iys 
** be) as a partial Scepticifm. For while the doubt is 
** caft only on one fide, the certainty grows fo much 
** ftrongcr on the other.** Can any thing be more 
abfiird than to caft the doubt upon two oppoftte and con- 
trary propofttionSy as if both might be falfe, orbothtrae! 
I do not mean that objedions fiiould not be put with all 
their force: but there are fome truths {o glaring that a 
man cannot caft doubt upon themy without committing 
much violence on his reaibn. The art of writing is made 
to confift in keeping an xquilibrium between the argu« 
ments on oppofite fides. This may catch a litde vain ap- 
plaufe^ but it is againft the interefts of irutb, and againft 
the rational nature. ^j^^ 
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that they are not: for this difputirig fuppoies 
the reality of the thing he pretends to doubt 
of (§)• But when one undertakes to demon-* 
ilrate to us, that we have nothing whereby an-- 
other could know that we exift ; fince he can- 

(?) Mr.TFoollaJton lays, [Sed. 3. Prop. 4. pag. 43 1 
in the Note (tf).] ^ The queftion in Piato^ Ti A %S 

** ff'orffev xaB'tv^ofAtff x^ xetitT» u. ^ictvstifju^tt evuforro/jutf, x. r. A. 

** may have place among the velitations of Philofophers ; 
^^ but a man can fcarcdy propofe it to himfelf ferioufly. 
" If he doth, theanfwer will attend it,'* But, with fub- 
xoiffion, I think it can have no place even difputandi 
gratidy without this contradi^ion in the method. For 
the fuppoHng every thing which we think to be but a dream 
(though we are certain that we ourfelves, who thus dream 
exift) is fuppofing all other things unreal, or only phan- 
taftical il}u{ions : and then we muft fuppofe ourfelves left 
alone, furrounded only with our own vifions and fancies ; 
and how a man can velitate with others in this folitary 
condition is hard to imagine, unleis he make a contrary 
fuppofition, deftru^ive of the fir ft ^ viz. That- other 
. Beings are not unreal. And if qien cannot find a handle 
to iceptici2e from, without making concradidory flippo- 
fitions, they ihouki be fatisfied of the abfurdity of the 
attempt. We cannot conceive how truth and certainty 
could have been more guarded than it is. Men muft pre- 
vioufly fuppofe a contradidion, before they can attack it. 
And if this be confidered, we may juftly wonder why thQ 
rppucation of Scepticifin Ihould be fo gre^t 

T 3 ' not 
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not do this^ but by iiippofing the truth of 
what he pretends to demonftrate y2r^, one 
is at a lofs what notion to form of fuch a 
procedure. He may be juftified, I think, in 
faying, ^^ The flrangenefs of the attempt isr 
^' not to be parallel'd/' And bow our Au- 
thor can be vindicated from this contradic* 
tory procedure, I do not fee : for he pretends 
to demonftrate the impoflibility of the ex- 
iftence of mens bodies^ and thereby denies all 
evidence -that other men can have for the ex-< 
iflence of their ^2^/i; which indeed amounts 
to denying their exiilence altogether, and de- 
monftrating the impoflibility of it to th^ 
very beings at the fame time. 

VIII. the great reafon why this Author 
pretends to doubt of the exiftence of material 
fubflance, or to demonftrate it impoflible, 
is becaufe we are percipient rf mtbing but our 
own perceptions and ideas j and becaufe^»r^, 
colour y refinance^ &f. is not this fubftancc {b). 

Now 

(h) In the Cyclopadia^ the citation above b^ns thus; 
(Againft the ^cnge of Bodief^ ^ any exteroi^ 

wcrld^ 
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Now (to obferve here the extent of this kind 
of doubting) this argument will equally (hew 
fplritual fufoflance to be a contradiSHon in 
terms, as well as matter : for we are perci- 
pient of nothing bat our own perceptions and 
ideas, with refpcft to they^a/ of another man, 
as well as with refpe£t to his body-y or if this 
be true in either, it is tree in both. ASiivity 
iiV\A perceptivity, the only properties whereby 
we infer the exigence of fpiritual fubilance; 
are not that fubftance, but qualities belonging 
to it, any mcne than figure, motion, &c. are 
corporeal fubftance. Iftl^n this argument 
is good for any thing in the firft cafe, it is 
as good in the fecond -, and if it demonftrate 
matter out of exiftence, it equally demon^ 
fixates all fublbnce out of exigence, fave 

worU^ Mx. Berieley ^gixes very ftrenuoufly.) ^That 

neither our thoughts,paffions,nor ideas formed by die ima- 
gination, exift without the mind, he obferves is allowed ; 
and that the various fenlations impreffed on the mind, 
whatever obje^s they may compofe, cannot exift otberwiie 
than in a mind perceiving them, is not leis evident Tfaife 

appears fh>m the meaning of the term exift, Gfr. ^ 

Here, that feniations compofe iSask objedls, wants a li^q 
proof| and 13 at beft a very equivocal exprei&on, 

T 4 the 
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the mind thus percipient, withouf excepting 
the Deity himfelf. So that, brought to its ge- 
nu ine and undiflembled iflue, it ends in that 
kind of knowledge mentioned once or twice 
above, called Egomifm (/)• Dean Berkeley, 
I think, is not far from owning this. In 
Sed: 138. of what he calls his Principks^ he 
hath thefe words; ■ ^^ If therefore 'tis 
impodible that any degree of theie powers 
[willing, thinking, and perception of ideas, 
to wit] (hould be reprefented in an idea or 
^' notion, 'tis evident there can be no idea or 
*^ notion ofaj^rit^ — Here we may obferve 
that, if we neither have any idea or notion 
of fpiritual fubftance itfelf, nor of thefe pro*- 
perties whereby we could only come to the 
knowledge of fuch a fubftance, {a^ivitf and 
perceptivity^ the examples of which he af- 
iigns) it feems impoilible that fiich a thing 

(i) ^0lquis Spinajiji^s /infant que Pevidence Uur 
fcbappe a tout moment^ dans Us pretendues demon/irations 
di liur Moitre^ font t$mhes dans une efpece de Pjrrho* 
nifme infinsiy nomme tEgomifme^ ou cbacun fe cmt k 
Jfful etre exiftint. Mr. Ramfaf^ DIfcpurfc u^oq MythcH 
Ic^^ Pvt I. ncv tb^ cnd% 

CQUlc( 
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could ever have entered into the thoughts 

of men. Theie particulars ought to be well 

confidered by thofe who run fo greedily into 

this fcheme. It is true, thinkings mlling &c. 

cannot be painted in the imagination, as 

x)bje<as having figure and magnitude may: 

but might not this Author thus prove, that 

we can have no idea or notion of virtue^ 

juflice^ truth ? And if this confequencc be 

fair, as it feems to be; this fcheme is a com« 

plication of all the Jpecies of Scepticifm that 

have ever yet been broached. Notion extends 

not only to the images of corporeal objefts 

in the fancy, but to whatever is the objed: 

of the underftanding [k). It is not enough 

that 

(k) Des Cartes and Mr. L§cke^ take the word idea it- 
felf in the fame fenfe. Mr. Locke fays, (IntrodiUfiort^ 
fea. 8.) ^ It being that Term, which, I think, (erves 
^ beft to ftand for wfaatfoever h the objoftof the under* 
^^ ftanding, when a man thinks, I have ufed it to ex* 
'< prefs whatever is meant by Pi^ff/j/^, Notion^ Species^ 
*^ or whatever it is, which die mind can be empkqred 
^* about in thinkii^.'^ Des Cartesbysin Usgeometrical 
method of proving the eziftencs of Ood, and the Soul, 
Defin. 2. Ide^f nomine intelligo cujuflibet eogitationis fet'- 
ptofn iltamy per cujus immediaSam pereeptionem ipfius efufi 

dm 
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that an Author is not explicit in owning aS 
the abfurditics which arife from his icheme ; 
or that he denies them: others will affign 
his authority to juftify their maintaining 

them. Epicurus laid many things well 

Cum bene pnefertim multa^ ac Svinitus ipfii 
Lnmortalibus de Divis dare diSaJueri t 
ind hath left many fine things in writing : 
and yet when this was ob&rved to Cicero ^ who 
condemned his pbilqfopby^ he anfwers^ Nan 
quaro quid dicaty fed quid convetdepiter rationi 
pojpt^ & fententia fua dicer e. 

4em €dgiuai$nis cMfcius fum\ adii ui nibilpeffim verbis 
€9cprimere intelligendo id fuod dko^ quin ex hoc ipfi cer- 
turn Jit in me ejje ideam ejus quod verbis illis fignificatur. 
Atqui ita non Jolas imagines in pbantafia dipi&as ideas 
voco : imo ipGis i^/rnuUo coodo toco ideas, quatemus funt 
in pbantafia corporea^ boc efi in parte aliqua cerebri depic-- 
te, fed tantum quatenus mentem ipfam in illam cerebri 
partem converfam ifformant. This is very diftinA attl 
fiili. Dean Berkeley^ yfibo will not allow us to have any 
nocicm or idea of tUnkkigy willing^ bfc. fliouki give us 
kb aocepMiaQ of die worI; or Ihew us viiat is amifi 
ID Mr. IjfckeocDes Carte fs ^icceptatioa. Whateva-be 
11107 % ^■''^c ab/lra^ ideas^ k iscecttin jdl traedetiiQaK 
ftntion is in abftraft ideis. 

I IX. Bot 
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IX. But to return. If Dean Berkeley^ to 
evade the inconfiftency mentioned in N'' 7* 
of diluting with^ and endeavouring to con- 
vince no body at all for ought he knows; 
Ihould fay that God excites the ideas of mens 
fouls in him, (provided he will allow that 
there can be any idea, or notion, of fouls) 
then all his certainty for the exigence of 
tnens fouls, is becaufe God would not ex* 
cite the ideas of thefe Bemgs in us, to make 
us believe they were, unlefs they really were. 
And this would be founding his belief of 
immaterial fubfbnce, precifely upon tbe rea* 
Jon which Dr. Clarke hath brought, to fhew 
that we cannot poffibly be deceived, in Con- 
cluding that material fubftance really exifh 
Without the mind. That is, he cannot avoid 
proceeding in contradii^on to himfelf, and 
his own tenets, without having recourfe t6 
the force of the Doftor's demonflration (/) : 
and that demonilration overthrows his^ tenets. 
This I take to be a hard Dilemma upon the 
fcheme. 

0) See das Demoofttition in the Cydcpadiay und«r 
the word Body, iounediatdy after Dean Berieley*s argii- 
mmta apainft di^ eKiftepoc of mtttcr. X* Here 
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X. Here we may farther obferve, fince 
Dean Berkelft argament demonftrates aU 
fubftance out of exigence, equally with ma- 
terial fubftance ; what fmall reafon he had 
to proclaim (Sed. 93. of his Book) his vio 
toiy over the jitbeifts and Sceptics. His words 
are—'' Without which [unthinking mat- 
*' ter, to wit] your Epicureans^ Hobbifts^ 
f ' and the like, have not even the (hadow 
*' of a pretence, but become the moft cheap 
*' and eafy triumph in the world/'— And 
again, Sed. 96. '' Matter being once ex^ 
** pelted out of nature^ drags with it fo"many 
*' fceptical and impious notions, tic^ This 
is, I think, as if one fhould advance, that 
the beft way for a woman to filence thole, 
who may attack her reputation, is to turn a 
common proftitute. He puts us into a way 
of denying all things^ that we may get rid 
of the abfurdity of thofe who deny feme 
things. 

XL If we will talk foberly, though the evi- 
dence of ienfe is not the greateft we are ca- 

. paW^ 
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pableof; yet fince it is the mod univer&l and 
conftant, fitted to all the concerns of life, and 
the capacities of all men ; fince (except in 

a few cafes, the caufes of which we know, 

« 

and can rcdify the judgment) there is a fe- 
tisfadory agreement between the informations 
of it, through all different ages, apd in all 
countries ; and fince it is in effect, the firft 
foundation of all our knowledge, in our pre- 
fent ftate of union with matter ; the man 
who endeavours to overturn the evidence of 
fenfe univerfallyy endeavours to introduce thq 
wiideji and mod unbounded Scepticifmy let his 
pretences be what they will. And Dean 
Berkeley y by teaching men to diftraft their 
ienfes, teaches them to diflmft his Book in 
the firft place ; it is but an idea like other 
things, every word and line in it : all his 
adions and great undertakings are but mere 
dream and chimara ; and his defigns difap* 
point themfelves in every rclpeft. -If once 
we refufe that reafon which Dr. Clarke has 
afiigned for believing the exiftence of external 
objeSis^ and a material world i there is in trath 
I no 
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no flopping till a man has denied every thing 
that exifb without his own mind, except it 
be perhaps the exiftence of foroe dek/iry Ber- 
ing who conftantly cheats and impofes upon 
him. How this can be fiich an antidote a« 
gainft Scepticifm and jitbei/m is not eafy to 
be imagined. We might with equal reafbn 
affirm, I think» that putting out the eyes is 
tke bift cure for dimnefs of fight (m). 

Xn. It may not perhaps be foreign to the 
purpofe^ to take notice here of the contra* 
diAion in terms, which is pretended to be in 
averting the exiftence of matter. It is (if any 
where) in Seft. 4, of Dean Berkelef^ Prind^ 
fks } for in Se^. 7. he fpeaks of having ^^ 
nmfir^tidhis cwflufien ; and in Sed. 21. he 
fays, Argi4fnent§y ipefteriori, are unnecejjary 
for cm/frmng wbaty if be miftakes not^ has 
been Jufficiently demonftratedy a priori ; there^ 

(m) It is true, Des Cartes doubts of the evidence of 

fSmfe; hit it was onlj to ihew it more certain afterwards} 

it wu rather calling his Icnowledge to an exunen; yet I 

humbly conceive bis method was wrong} of which more 
bmnediatdly/ 

fore 
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ibre in Sedfc. 2a. he apologizes for dilating on 
that, which may with the utmoft evidence, be 
demmfirated in a line or two, to any one that 
is capable of the leafl: refle(Aion. In fhort, 
all that I could iind for it is in that fourth 
Sodion, and contained in the folbwing quefr 
tions.— — " For what are the foremen tioncd 
objefts [houfes^ mountains^ rivers^] but the 
things we perceive by fenfe ? And what, 
I pray you» do we perceive, beiides our 
own ideas or ienfations? And is it not 
^* plainly repugnant, that any of thefe or 
any combination of them,.(hould exift un- 

perceived ?" This is but a forry affair 

tp be the fubgeft of three new jweces* We 
ihall confider it query by query, as it is pro-» 
pofed. And firft, ff^bat are the forementiomd 
olyeSis^ ^ut the things "we perceive by Jenfe t 
This query feems not to agree well with 
the nsxt. Here it is allowed that we perceive 
Mngs by fen&, or by the mediation of &nft 
(iov thefe things ieem at a diftance from the 
fenfe) which %ft fuppo&d^ and calkd obf/e3$ 
(of fenfe it would feem) ; and in the next it 

is 
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is taken for granted, that we perceive nothing 
but our own fenfations ; that is, nothing by- 
means of the ienfes. This is what one may 
callileight-of'^hand reafoning. Let us join both 
queftions in one. What are the oijecis of ouk 
JhifatimSy but tbofe very Jenfatiom themjelves ? 
This queftion propoicd thus fomewhat leis 
juglingly, implies or fuppofes the truth of 
this propoiition. Our Jenfatiom have no ob^ 
je&s exiBing without the mind: which is really 
the whole point in controverfy. And to take 
this for granted, is to beg the thing to be 
proved ; or to fuppofe the debate at an end» 
Thofe mountains^ rivers^ houfesy we all fup- 
pofe to exift without the mind ; and although 
we (hould be wrong, it remains to prove that 
we are wrong, that being the whole of the 
difpute. To affirm this, or ask if it be not 
fo, will never do any thing. We may far- 
ther add, fince he allows objefts perceived by 
fenfe in this query, th^t Jenfatiom cannot be 
bbjedts to themfelves : a fenfation maybe- 
come the object of a reflex zA of the mind 
upon it I and it can become an objed to 

the 
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the mind in no other manner. But when 
a ienfation thus becomes the objedl of a 
pofterior perception, it is not the objedl to it- 
felf («). When a man beholds the circulation 
of the blood, by the help of a microfcope, 
he doth not admire his own fimple perception^ 
more than when he beholds a pebble ; but 
fomething which he thinks at leaft, the caufe 
and objeSl of it. We might as well fay, when 
a man laughs at fome ridiculous thing, he 
laughs at his own laughter only. However, 
we may anfwer the queilion categorically : 
Th3itxht£tforementionedobjeSiSy [rivers, houfes, 
mountains,] are the very things we perceive 
by ienie. This is a proper anfwer enough 
to fuch a queftion ; and we may add, that 
thefe objeSis excite ienfations in the mind, 
by motion, or ading on the organs 3 whether 
by refleding the rays of light, by railing an 
undulation in the air, by immediate con* 

{n) At this rate we muft fay, that bnites have no obje£U 
of their feofitions, fince ienfations cannot be objeds to 
themfdves; for they make no reflex adbof the oiinxi^ 
and there are no material objeds from without, according 
to this icbeme* 

Vol. IL U taft. 
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tadty (Sc. and this motion is propagated by 
the nerves to the brab, where the foul (there 
prefent) is apprized of them thus B&ing. 
Now, it is no matter whether what ^ve iay 
be trae or not; though it be only a conje^urt 
formed at random^ if it affigns to (cnftaitions 
their diftindt objeds, without a contradiSiion 
in terms ; this puts D. B. to the trouble of 
another demonstration, as much as if it were 
the real cafe that obtains. 

XIIL His fecond queftion is, And what I 
pray you do we perceive^ befides our own ideas 
and fenfations ? A confident anfwer to this 
follows from what was feid juft now. We 
perceive, befides our fenfations themielves, 
the objects of them i or we perceive objcds 
exifting from without, by the mediation of 
fenfation, or motion produced ; fince we are 
confcious not only of ienfation excited, but 
that it is excited by fome caufe befides our- 
felves ; for we fufFer it, often againft our 
Willi This caufe we call matter : and E). B. 
lays it is God Almighty, Hitherto there is no 

con- 

, ^ 
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contradlAion. He fays it is one things and we 
fay it is another : and Co far he hath no rea-^ 
fon to iky we contradidl ourfelves, more than 
we have to fey the fame of him : nay nor fo 
much. It is pleafant to obferve D. B*s ad- 
drefs : he would have us to allow that matter 
is a ftnfation ; or that our Jenfatidns are the 
lame thing with their objeSis^ which being 
the thing in debate, is ftill begging the ar* 
gument, by an equivocal queftion. So he 
might prove that, if a man in a dark night 
were groping out his way, with a long pole 
in his hand, and felt fomething reiifl it| 
which made him turn another way, left he 
(hould run his head againft the wall ; fo he 
might prove, I fay, that it were a contra* 
diSlion for the man to fay, there was any 
thing there, befides the pole itfelf, by this 
fame query For what, I pray you, fays 

he, do you perceive, befides the pole in your 
own hand ? 

■ • 

XIV. We may here again obferve, as in 
N^ 8. that this query of D. 5/s caGly turns 

U 2 againft 
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againfl; himfel^ We £17, that which excites 
fenfations in us is goDerally the ohjefis of thofe 
feniations, exifting from without : unlefs in 
the irvftances of dreams and phrenfies^ in 
which there ftill is a manifeft difierence from 
ordinary ienfation. He fays, God, who is 
not the objedl of our feniations, is the im- 
mediate caufe of them. How doth he diA 
prove what weaflcrt? Thus. You perceive no- 
thing but your perceptions. The taufe of your 
perceptions, which you aflign, is not your 
perceptions themielves. Therefore you do not 
perceive this cauie of your perceptions. There- 
fore this caufe oj your perceptions is not at alh, 
or is but the fame thing with thoie very 
perceptions. Here the fundamental reafbn of 
this inference is, becaufe we perceive nothing 
but our own perceptions. But D. B. doth not 
perceive any thing but his own perceptions^ 
more than other men : and if his not per- 
ceiving the cauje of his perception, is a fiif* 
ficient ground of denyir^ fuch caufe, or of 
making it the fame thing with the very 
perceptions them&lves; UieUj God^ not being 
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perceived, either is not ; or is but a very per- 
ception in the mind of man : Abjit hlafpbe^ 
mia ! And thus his own argument will ex- 
terminate out of nature, any other caufe of 
perception he pleafes to pitch upon. He fays, 
matter being once expelled out of nature, 
drags with it, &c. It is true, matter is but a 
contingent fubftance in nature ; but being 
once expelled out of nature, it drags more 
along with it, in his method of reafbning, 
than he is aware of: and it drags leaft of all 
our fceptical and impious notions with it, as 
he pretends. To fuppofe it abfent multipliesi 
thefe notions without end« 

XV. The laft queftion in this demonftra- 
tion, and which he deiigned fhould carry 
home the conviftion of the whole, is, And 
is it not plainly repugnant^ that any gf tbefe 
[ideas] or any combination oftbetn^Jhauld exift 
unperceivedt Here you fee, he prefumes you 
have allowed bim„ according to his laft query, 
liS[k2X fenfatiom and their objeSis are the fame 
tiling J and on this prefumption, his arg^ur^ 

U 3 ment 
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ment indeed is conclufive : but if you are 
not thus far complaifant, he is at a lofs. And 
I anfwer, Our ideas furely cannot exift with- 
out the mind : but their objeBs may % and 
do. And they are ilill fenfible objeds, though 
they fall not under the ienfes, at all times 
and in all places : /. e. though they are not 
objeSied to the fenfcy in places where they arc 
not J and at times when our fenfes are not 
diredted to the places where they are. With 
rcfpedl to this it is obfervable, that he hath 
another very fliort way of demonftrating his 
main point. He juppojh that the term [to 
exij{\ hath the fame import, when applied 
to corporeal things, as to be perceived [o) : 

aflerting 

{o) In the Cyckpadiay loc. citat. ■ This appears 

from the meaning of the term exiji^ when applied to fcn- 
fible things. Thus, the table I write on tyA&s\ i. e. l 
fee and fed it; But the exiftence of unthinking 

Beings, without any relation to their being perceived, is 
unintelligible : their ejfe is percipi. 

One cannot well pafs by the argument here, without 
enquiring a little into the realbnablenefs of it. This pro- 
pofition [their efe is percipi] is delivered with the air of 
101 axiom ; but if it be, it is incumbent op the Author, I 
think (who fccms to \>^ the firft that difcovcred it) to 

ftcw 
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aflerting (ftrongly indeed) that it is otherwiie 
unintelligible. Whence it clearly follows ; 
Matter which is not perceived^ doth not exifl ! 

But 

l]iew the neceflaiy connexion between the terms ejfe and 
percipiy in it. It cannot be faid to be felf-evidenty on 
which account certain, proportions were firft called axi- 
oms ; fince others cannot find out the felf-evidma^ or 
even the truth of it. We fay indeed with refpedl to the 
belty^ his ^ is extjlere^ becaufe necejfary exiftence be^ 
longs to his nature-^ but no body allows that to be perceiv- 
ed belongs to the eJfe or nature of matter ; £o that this 
axiom appears to me, after the exadteft enquiry I am able 
to makp, to be fuch an axiom as begs the queftion. 

He argues from the meaning of the word [exiji] that, 
When fpoken of material things, it is the i^me as to be 
perceived; but who befides the Author himfelf, hath af- 
fixed this meaning to that term Z' Is it the comooon ac** 
ceptation of the word, when applied to material things ? 
Hath he the Philofophers^ or even the vulgar on his fide 
in this, as he feems to infinuate elfewhere ? Pythagoras 
aflerted that the earth was fpherical^ and habitable quite 

round [ y?y» -^ durit a-^M^Hti^f x^ Xifif.iciifitivm ' iltati Jl x^ 

dvriiro^eti ' xj tm -^fiXt noirtf, tMUttq A». Diog. Laert.] But 
^ he did not mean that the Antipodes did not exiJl becaufe 
he did not perceive^ i. e. hear and fee them ; as he muft 
have done according to our Author's acceptation of the 
word. Again, Virgil hys^ 

YJkin Jecejfu longo locus: infula portum—^ 
He doth not mean that the {dace he defcribes did not ex- 
ifty becaufe he was not there at the time to look upon^ or 

E 4 perceive 
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But the Artificer feems to underftand that his 
tools exift all the intermediate time^ after he 
lays them by at night, till he takes them up 
again next morning. And after this, it is un- 
accountable how this Author could pretend 

percelvi it. If it Ihouki be faid, tfaa: Pythagcras^ ct 
Firgily did not fpeak phllofiphically y we may be fine at 
leaft chat they fpoke common fenfe ; and as dU roea have 
fpoke both fince, and before. Which fhews his fenfe of 
die term to be quite new. 

Moreover, what reafon can be affigned why the cdf> 
tence of matter fhouid be confined to the being perceived^ 
more than the exiftence of other fiibihnce ? If the rea- 
fim of the Author's afTertion be. That what is not per- 
ceived, neither by it/elf^ nor any other things doth not 
exM^ then any other fubftance (the human foul^ v. g.) 
if it doth not always perceive itfelf, muft have intervals 
of non^exiftence, as it ceafes to perceive itfdf^ or other* 
wife : at leaft the Author (hould hs^ve proved that it al^ 
ways thinks^ to (hew it has no paufes or blanks c£ exif- 
tence. It is true^ it muft always think upon his fcheme 
having no reftraitit or interruption from matter -, but then 
he will have at difficulty to explain, how it could be fo 
zffe&ed without matter, as to make this appear dpubtfiil 
I might tal^e notice of the variation and proportion of ei^ 
iftencc, (fo to fpeak) the rifing ^d falling of it, upon 
bis fcheme : for inftance, The Table I write on, when I 
do not perceive it, doth not exift; but when I fit down 
to write on it, it comes again into exiftence. If aootbei^ 

pcrfQH 
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(Scdt* 82 J that he doth not deny even cor- 
poreal fubftance, in the vulgar fenfe ; but 
only inert fenfelefs matter: as if the Artificer 
thought his tools were artful^ J^^fible matter; 
or difappeared when he had them not in his 
hands; or even then, were nothing but the 
ideal of inftmments in the ideai di his hands^, 
All this then ends in the following cbildiJhJtH 
phtfm : fenjible things are but the objeBs di fenfe. 
Whenever they arc not the objedls of fen(e» 
they are no longer fenfihle things. Therefore, 
when they are not the obje<9:s of fenfe, or not 
perceived, they are not. But would not D. B. 
allow his houfe to be a combujlibk things un- 
kfs it were adually on fire ? He might, with 
equal force of reafon prove, that unlefs it 
were in flame, it were no houfe at all, 

perfoQ perceives it aloi^ with me^ muft it have a double ex^ 
iftence ? And if thr«e of us fit at i^ muft its exiftence be 
three times greater, than if I looked at it alone? And, laftly, 
ijf it were true that^^/;ar^ ^^rmW^/conftituted the exiftence 
of matter J and all created fubftance^ the Infinite Mind 
perceives them widiout intermiflion; and this will con* 
fiitute the continued exiftence of matter upon his own 
principles, I think; unlefs he would fay that matter exifls 
egntinually^ as the Deity perceives it, and doth not exiji 
mtinualfyy as other Beingi do not perceive it. ^ 

XVI. This 
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XVI. This is his dcmonftration. Wc 
may farther obferve that it doth no great ho- 
nour to this new fcheme^ nor thofe who pre* 
tend to admire it, that it forces the Author 
to fufpeft, that even Mathematicks may not 
be very found knowledge at the bottom • In 
Sedt. 118. he fays, ** To be plain, we fui^ 
** ped the Mathematicians are no Jefs deeply 
'* concerned, than other men in the errors 
*' arifing from abftradt general ideas, and the 
" exiftence of objeds without the mind/* 
And in Sefl:. 119. he fays, the theorems in 
Arithmetick are difficiks nuga. A man ought 
to have a vaft deal of merit, and to have obli- 
ged the world with furprifing difcoveries, to 
juftify his attacking thefe fciences at this 
rates or rather no merit poffible can warrant 
it. And it muft give us but a bad opinion 
of the notions that neceffitate a man to de- 
clare himfelf thus. What neceffity they lay 
him under, we (hall fee inftantly. In Sed. 
22. he exprefles himfelf after the following 
manner.——" It Is but looking into your 
^[ own thoughts, and fo trying whether you 
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can conceive it pofEblc for a foundy or a 
figure, or a motion, or a colour (p)^ to 
exift without the mind, or unperceived* 
This eafy trial may perhaps make you fee 
that what you contend for is a downright 
^^ contradiSHon. Inlbmuch that I am con- 
" tent to put the whole upon this iflue; if 
" you can but conceive it poffible for any one 
" extended, moveable fubftance, or in ge- 
** neral for any one idea^ \htxt extmded move^ 
able fuhftance^ and idea, are liippofed Jpeciei 
and genus j in which cafe he is very fafe] 
** or any thing like an idea, to exift any 
** other ways, than in a mind perceiving it,' 

[p ) D. B. hath perplesred himfelf about Ht^fenjibk quA^ 
Uties of bodies ; and infifts much upon it as a demcaftri^ 
tion of the non-exiftence of matter, becaufe thefe qua. 
lities cannot exift without the mind. But he might have 
obferved that heat^ for inftance, is an equivocal words 
and may either ftand for the fenfation excited in the mind, 
or the quality in external bodies, railing that fenfation* 
It is very trifling, becaufe lixefirfl cannot exift without 
the mind, to infer that the loft cannot ; to conclude, that 
becaufe y^^/;>/r is not in the fire, there is no quality in 
it to raife fenfation in a fenfitive Being. Here ^gure and 
fmtion are nicely fhuffled in with co/our and found 'j 
tboqd) they are qualities of a difierent kind. 

« I fliaU 
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«< I (hall readily give up the cauie. And as 
*< for all the compages of external bodies you 

*' cbntendfor^Iihallgrantyouitsexiftence; 
^' though you can neither give me any rca* 
^^ ion why you believe it exiils^ nor ailign 
^^ any uie for it, when it is (uppofed to ex- 
^* ift. I lay the bartp^ibiUty of your opi- 
*^ nion's being trae, fliail pafs for an vgu- 
^ mcnt that it is fo."— -This is very fo- 
lemn ! A man that is icx generous had neeci 
be wonderfully fecure of his conchiiion. 

^ X VIL But we take him at his word. Hav^ 
ing {hewn that his demonftration doth not 
conclude; and conceiving it very p6flible that 
the whole compages of external bodies may 
exift without the mind, and no ways in it ; 

the argument is at end with him (q)^ No 

« 

(f ) It i$ to no porpofe to iofift kMiger on any thing 
contained in his Book. It will all b^ found to be a re« 
petition of this fuppo&d demonftntion. He carps veiy 
inuch in his IntroduAion at abftrad ideasj but the uie- 
fiilnefs andnecdSty of them is never a whit the lefi j i^ 
remarkably enough infiance of which will appear im^ 
Mediately. 

mari 
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man can ever be ierioufly perfuaded^ that 
this Author's fcheme is true in fad, let him 
ufe the utmoft violence poilible to his reafon. 
The thing itfelf is of fuch a nature, that it 
will not admit of belief : fo far is the con- 
trary from being a downright contradiiHon^ 
as he fays. And it is wonderful that he ihould 
be fo peremptory in diredt oppofition to the 
fenie of mankind. However we (hall go on 
to (hew, in con&quence of what was £iid ia 
N^ 6. how poilible matter is ; and that there 
is all the evidence for the real exiftence of it^ 
that the nature of things can admit of, un^ 
leis we will require the contiadidion there 
named to be proved. And firft, if matter 
had not been poflible at leaft, no man would 
ever have had any idea of it at all. To omit 
the jeafon of this before given, (N** 6.) let 
us coniider that whatever part of an idea \& 
not perceived, is no part of it ; its ^ is really 
per dpi. (SeeD. B*s Principles^ Seft. 1^2. 
as alfo his Opticks.) A part of a perceptbn 
not perceived, is a contradidion indeed, being 
a^parti^itthatism/^r/ofit. Consequently 

a part 
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apart le(s than the minimum fenfibile (feeagaki 
Sc£t. 127.) is no part of it, or nothing. 
Therefore in the idea of a folid inch of mat* 
ter, V. g. there is no part that might be ex- 
prefled by this number i,ooo»ooo»ooo,ooo in 
the denominator, having unite for its nume- 
rator, (or we may make the number greater, 
for thofe who liave very good eyes) fuch a 
part being lefs than the minimum fenfibile : or 
fuch a part is nothmg at all. But if there be 
no fuch part j or if the million-millionth part 
is precifely nothing ; the nvbole idea is made 
up of a million of million of no ideas : or the 
whole idea is no idea. For undoubtedly, a 
million or any number of nothings, will ne^ 
ver make fomething: nor will any number 
9f negations of an idea, ever make a realidea^ 
Two, ten, a hundred, &c. negations of b, thing, 
will never amount to the thing it/elf. Thus 
unlels a real^ Jolid^ figured, fubftance^ were at 
leaft poffible to exift without the mind, jbch 
a part of which would be a real part, of the 
&me nature with the whole ; our idea of the 
whole would be impojfible^ and no idea. This 

follows 
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follows from aflerting fuch a fcheme^ as 
makes it necefTary to maintain, that nohaU 
ever we perceive not of matter is noty which 
this Author doth very explicitly (r). A little 
abJlraSiion of ideas, to which he is. fuch an 
enemy, would have been of ufe to him here. 
The fame may be fhewn concerning the idea; 
of motion, refiftance, weight, &c. We do not 
perceive the rcfiftance of an atom ; therefore 
we could not perceive that of a cannon-ball r 
for the laft is but fo many times the firft. 
And if the firft be nothing, fo many times 
no perception will never make perception. 
Again, we have no ienfe of a motion ex-^ 
tremely flow, or extreriiely fwift : therefore 
fuch motions are not. We have no percep- 
tion of the motion of the index or hour- 
hand of a clock : and yet this no perception^ 
fb many times repeated, becomes real per- 

(r) Here we niig^t ask & reafon from the Abettors of 
this fcbeme, why our ideas do not reach the very inti* 
mate eflence of other things, as well as body ! Our ideas 
come not up to thofe in the Divine Mind^ with xeSpoSt 
to body, more than other things. 

ception. 
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ception, with refpefk to the minute-hand (s). 

XVm. Again, 

(s) Wemaydrawit asa corollary from the afgiunent 
in this paragraph^ That our percqKions in general have 
no partSy or are iodivifible ; and particularly that our ideas 
or perceptions of divifible, eictended fubftance, are them*- 
mves indivifibley vdtbout^rti or extenfion. If diey were 
not, then the miUion-milliooth part of the perception of 
an inch bng, would be fome part of it^ or perceived by 
the terms. And from this again it will follow,, diat the 
padpient Beii^ in us /; not matter ^ becaufe if our per* 
ceptions of length, breadth, figure, were in a material fub^ 
fiance, xbefjbould neceffirily have dimenfions. For Aich 
ideas of figiues would be then a£b£tions, or modifications 
of matter; but all affisftions or modifications of matter, 
muft be inherent in the matter whole modifications they are. 
And if the perception or idea of a figur^ be an inherent 
modification^ or affe^ion of matter ; it is clear it muft in- 
here in all the matter percipient ofit^ and therefore have 
equal fuperficial dimenfions at leaft. And, fecotidly, our 
perceptions of extenfion being without parts illuftrates and 
confirms what was faid in Sed. 3. viz. That the fod 
hath no parts, or is a fimpUy indivijiile fuhftance. We 
muft lay, I think, • that all the foul is percipient : if any 
part of it were imperdpient that would not have the na- 
ture of/oul (or of perdpient Being). And if all the foul 
be perdpieni^ and yet Its perceptibns be without partSy 
we muft lay that it hath no parts. If the foul were ez« 
tendedas matter i% certain^ our perceptions would be 
extended, or have parts; infinite divifibility of extenjkn 
VfoM not only beconceived by abftraA reaibn, but the 
a^bial infinitely little parts woidd be piifurfd down^ if I 

may 
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XVIIL Agdkn^ folidity^ figure^ divifibility^ 
tSc. are either properties inhering in fome 
fubftance \ or fubftance itlelf (that things to 
wit, in which properties inhere, which we 
call, and muft call fubftance :) if they are 
fubflance^ foUdity and fgure will prove ^ 
filidy figured fubftance upon us. If they are 

taxj to es^refi it ^ or diey would be as much percetVedi 
as any parts, and diat by the tenns being^r/i oftheptr^ 
€eption. And laftly, from this corollary I ask the follow* 
ifig queftion ; If the faculty of imagination requires a pk-^ 
ture extended in ler^th and breadth^ but no idea or per-» 
ception, as it is in the mindy is extended, Does not the 
power of imagination as much infer a material fenfory ot 
Organ, as a pure or fimple perception r^uires an une3r<» 
tended or immaterial percipient ? In imagination, or in 
fenfadon of viiible obje&s, the perception /; not it /elf 4 
pi^ure; but tmdoubtediy it is the perception of a pi6hird 
ibmewbere lodged. And if this be fi>^ imagination, as i€ 
is the perception of a pidure, ihews not only that thai 
foul is immaterialy hut that it is united to a material fen^ 
fory^ where the pifture is itopreflcd, and to which it applies 
for the perception of it ; or that matter exifts. How far 
this argument is applicable to overturn D, B*s fchenie the 
Intelligent Will determine j but Cartes himiclf, who, it may 
be prefumed, fhewed D. B. the way of calling material 

fubilance in queflion, fays Nam attentius eonjideranti 

qui'lnam fit imagination nihil atiud ejje apparet quarft qua^ 
dam applicatio facultatis eognofcitiva ad dorpus ipfi /*- 
iumi prafens [the feaibiy] ac proindi ixiftem. Meditat. tf « 

Vol. n. X only 
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only properties^ they are either properties of 
our ideaSj or not } if they are, then our ideas 
are Juhjiance^ with refpedl to thefe properties 
or the thing in which they inhere ; and there-- 
fore folid, figured fubflances. A thing that 
hath folidity, figure, &r. as properties belong- 
ing to it, or predicable concerning it, muft 
be a joUd^ figured thit^. But that our ideas 
fliould be fuch, as upon this fcheme they 
muft be, is monflrous. At leaft therefore, a 
iubftance muft be pofiible, of which diefe 
are properties : for they are certainly pro- 
perties of fomething. And if it be allowed 
that fuch properties exift now ; or that the 
thing exifts to which they belong; they will 
infer not only the poffibility^ but the aSiual 
exifience of matter. 

XIX. Again, all geometry is converiant 
about quantity. If there be nothing that can 
be called quantum in nature, or without the 
mind ; nothing to which quantity is appH** 
cable I then we have a large body of fiine d&- 
monftration^ and men have difcovered vaft 

numbers 
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numbers of eternal and undeniable propertied 
(as of a triangle^ circle ; cylinder y fpbere) pre- 
cifely of nothing} immutable trut&s convcrCgint 
about an impoffible cljeci : which is ftrangtly 
confradi(3:ory. It hath been always allowed 
that nothing can have no properties predicabic 
of it, nor truths demon (Irable concerning it* 
Our ideas are not quantity: to fay that would 
be to deny again the principal hypothefis 
maintained in this fcheme of an utter want 
efextenjion in rcrum natura. And if we allow 
extenfion^ why not an extended Jubftance? They 
are only ideas of quantity ; and thoie truths 
are purely demonftrablc of the objeSis of our 
ideas. No man ever fpake of a circular 
thought 'j "Ql fphericaly or triangular perception : 
the Jine or tangent of a fenjation would be a 
new monfter in fcienoe. Where will thefe ab- 
liirdities end? Nothing ever expofcd men fo 
much as this late fpecies of Scepticifm. It id 
a wonder it (houid find admirers ; and among 
Mathematicians ! For upon this fcheme the 
object of their whole fcieace is unphilofophi'^ 
caliy univerfal and abftra(5t. 

X 2 XX. More- 
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XX. Moreover, What a fine branch of 
knowledge have we concerning extended and 
refifting quantity^ or body ? The Jhoci of bo- 
dies againft each other, particularly oielajlick 
bodies \ their perpendicular and inclined de^ 
/cents I their motion^ circular, or in other 
curves ; their centrifugal forces ; their centers 
of gravity, ofcillation or percuffion ? What 
fine and furprifing theorems, concerning 
bodies moving in, or fupported by fluids ? 
Thefc troths have ft ill nothing for their ob- 
jedl. Our ideas are not Aeavyy refifting^ pro^ 
jeSlikj fluid I capable of being comprejfed^ or 
dilated j have no properties of inflexiony re-- 
fraSfion^ &c. To allow that our ideas had 
any of thefe properties, would be to allow 
them to be folid, refifting, figured, divifible 
things. And to fay it is impoflible there can 
be zxi-j fubftance of which thefe are properties; 
or to doubt only of this ; is to doubt if fe- 
veral ufefiil troths may not be found out, and 
demonftrations given, ^kixyalnQthing. Let me 
alky what kind of philofophy would fuch 

pro^ 
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propofitions as thcfe make; \^^ centrifugal 
forces of two equal ideas^ revolving in the 
feme time, in unequal ideas, are as their di- 
ftances from the centers of thefe ideas f Or, 
the volumes of comprejfed ideas, are recipro- 
cally as the weights of the fuperincumbent 
ideas ? Or, the fpaces ran over by an idea^ fall-- 
ing by its own gravity^ are as the fquares of 
the times ? This would ftill ran more odly if 
drefTed entirely in the language of this hypo- 
thefis, thus : The ideas di the fpaces run over 
by an idea^ falling by the idea of its own 
gravity, are as the ideas of the fquares of the 
ideas of the times : for here all mufl: be ex->* 
preifed fay idea^ their objeds being impoflible^ 
Thefe are (hocking to the lail; degree. It is 
no wonder that the men who broach this 
^eme, fhould bear a grudge to Mathema- 
ticks. They are diametrically oppofite to each 
other : and if there be any truth in that ici^ 
ence, this muil fall. Or rather we may aflc 
univerfklly, the particulars in N° 8. and 14, 
being alio taken into confideration, what 
philofbphy thefe men would retain; or wha( 
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kind of knowledge would they leave to bo 
purfued ? Indeed what throws us into gene^ 
ral and unbounded Scepttcifm, muft ftrike at 
the roots of all fcience. 

XXI. But it will be faid could not God 
^Almighty have excited all tfaeic ideas in iepa- 
rate fpirits, and made them capable to invef* 
tigate thefe properties of a folid, extended 
fubflance, which never adually exifled ? To 
this it is anfwered, that indeed ibefe truths 
concerning a Jolid extended fuhfiancey were 
eternally in the Hivine IntelUBy before fuch 
iubftance exifted : but then fiirel/ they were 

« « 

truths only, with regard to Hasti fuhffance 
ilfelf, and not with refpeft to immaterial fub^ 
fiance I unlefi we (hould fay that the real pro- 
perties of matter, w^re applicable to, and true 
Concerning a £ibftance mt matter. Thus,, 
even Infinite Power could not prompt us 
with thefe ideas in refpe^ of any thing but 
what we believe to be the ol^eSt^ of them, 
not of our ideas themfelves. Which^ by the. 
iKay realizes our knvwled^e andphihfipby obwti 

^ateri^k 
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material things more than it is of late fajhim* 
able to aUow (t). 

XXIL This being fo ; the next queftion 
is. Whether God Almighty {a Being ofinfin 
nite veracity) would have made it neceffary 
ifpr all thofe iep^rate fpirits.(whQm yre call 
mm) to purfue and attain a knowledge, left 
or more^ or at leaft an experience, of the na- 
ture of ^Ju^ance which no way exifted, as 
ifancying that a great part of their eafe and 
ponfifprt depended upon thjii \ ^nd have fq 
copftituted them, that all of thisi fpecies of 
Beings in thpworid, not excepting one, arc 
yerily periiia4e4> that ^hey ^re f:Q|^tinually 
converiant' with this fubftance, and that it 
enters into their comppfition : the queftion is^ 

{t) I beg that the following axiom of Des Cartes may 
be confidered in this view, and it fefems to me nothing 
needs be more evident. Axiom. 5. Vnd^ etiam Jequitur 
realifatem objeSfivam idearum nojirarum requirere caufam^ 
in qua eadem ipfa reaUtas non tantum ohjeSfivi^ fed for-- 
maliter vel emifurtter centineatur. Notandumque hoc ax^ 
soma tarn necejfarto ejfe admittendum^ ut ab ipfi uno ont" 

mum ferum tarn f(r{fibilium^ quam infenftbttium cogniti$ 
de^ndeat^ 

X 4 I fay. 
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I fay, Whether this Being could have per- 
formed fuch a conftant and univerfal piece of 
juggling (u) ? If it could anfwer a good and 
wife end, that this fubftance fliould exifl: ; 
why doth it notexiji? Ifothcrwiicj why make 

{u) It is extremely abfiird to (iippole dut God AU 
oughty Ihould have given us lb coffly an apparatus of 
faofes, as Anatmny difcovcn ours to be, efpeciall^ ^Jur 
ing and bearing-^ made us capable of inveftig^ting tfa^ 
nature and method of fenfation ; of feeing the coatri- 
trance and wildom, and die relation between the objtSt 
vA^facuUy\ and all defigaed oidy to mt(|;uide aQ4 
deceive us, as if thcferWere to be the organs for com- 
municating the aAion of external objeds, when in truth 
there is no fuch dung. This in the language of the pc^ 
fent fcepddfm is, That God exntei w^ u^ (or rather leaves 
us to inveftigate} cert^ wo^derf^l ide^ [of eyes and 
ears'] for t^ reception of other ideas, [men^ houfes^ ani* 
mab^ &r.] w^cb wp are inc^abk of feceiviog by dif 
ordinary manner, if thefe firft ide^ axe any way difor- 

dered. And all the art and experience men have acqui* 
ltd,' to procure d^emfdves eafe and rdief from fuch -dit 
orders, is pnly at the bottom helping vxidea that is^ 
tempered ^ a mere juggle (as I faid) played upqn us by tfa^ 
Author of our nature. Let me fuppofe that the Deity 
bim&lf pofleiled us with a notion, tba$ our bodies werp 
made of China-ware or Glafs^ (vel c^t habere fi^ile^ 
ve I tot OS ejfe eucurbitasy vel ex vitro eonflatos^ as Cartef 
fays) and then a^k, If that yrould be a greater impoftur^^ 
|han the prefent, on our Autbor'ls fcheme }. 
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f/i heUiw a thing exifis^ whofe real exiftcnce 
could have anfwered no good and wife end ? 
Can any fuppofition lay God under a ne* 
ceffity of conftantly deceiving his creatures? 
and his rational creatures too? Will not fuch 
a fuppofition contradid his reafon and his 
truth ? This will have all the force of a juft 
demonilration to fober men. Befides, fince 
tio man can be certain of the exiftence of 
other men^ upon this icheme ; and (ince it 
is iaid that God excites in us all the ideas, 
which we fancy are excited by bodies i we 
Bouft fay that, when we think we are tempted 
by other men^ to commit an unjujl or im^ 
moral adion, God immediately tempts us : 
and this, not only by exciting the ideas of 
the perfuaiives in the temptation (of the 
words and actions, to wit, which are nothing 
external;) but in formally contriving^ and 
fr^efting the obliquity of the fin we are 
tempted to ; fi)r, as hath been faid, taking 
away the exiflence of their bodies, there is no 
kind of evidence left for the exiflence of the 
^uls of men, wha by the ^bufe of thRitfree^ 
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4^ m^ht tempt a$« They who aUow God 
to be a Deceiver as to the firft, can make no 
fcrople qX, iuppofing him to impoie on as in 
the lail. I might mention the influence of 
^lis new refinement on the Uves and fx-adUces 
0f men. Though the obliquity of a^ons rifes 
from the will; he who thinks theft ^ murder^ 
or adultery^ nothing real beyond bare idea, 
and that for ought he knows, he injures m 
hody^ will be furely under lefs leijLraint to ia* 
tisfy his inclinations of any kind. I might alio 
inention the dire^ tendency of this improve<- 
ment to jitkeijm^ Men will hardly allow 
the exciting iUufory ideas in our mbds, of 
(fesufy and order ^ whkh no where really exift, 
';(i]ch a proof of the power and wifdom of 
God, as an a<ltually exifting irame of mater- 
nal nature, where the grandeur y harmony j and 
proportion is permanent and real, exiftmg 
from without, as well when we turn our 
thoughts yr^z/f, as tp it. And indeed it is not; 
for take awa.y the exiAence of the material 
Univerfe, and all the furprifing icene of Pro** 
vidence difcovered above^ Se£t- )I« Vol I. 

where 
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^v^ieretfae God of nature by re^pwer ex^ 
ertedy conftandy prcferves the Work], andinr 
iluences every particle and atom of this fiitv- 
Aaoce^ by inoefiant various, woiKkrfuI Z/vn- 
palfe^ ends in a dream and chimera. In that 
cafe no power could be exerted but to delude 
us. How could we believe the abilities of a 
&ing, who was forced to have reoourfe to 
a deceit, to raiie in us a notion of them ? 
Or what opinion rmSt we have of his wif- 
dom.and addre6, when we ourfQlyes can de* 
tsdt the impoftore ? How much better is i)t 
as otherwife ord^^^ ! We cannot camn^f 
OodifaJyei nor (ball we be obk in an ofterT 
fiate to &y, ^ deceived us in tbis^ What 
a nobk fchool is the frame of nabire, where 
we fee the Creator^s mighty power put forth. 
In conftantly moving and regularly direding, 
the «aft, unwieldy bulks of dead matter j 
wheiQ sdl the works are real, nothing phan^ 
taftical! How would it grieve a rational mmd 
to think that all thi^ was performed in ihew 
only ; and our ignorance laid hold on to raife 
pii;i ama^sement ! Doth it not appear that the 

good 
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good and wife end defigned, and in ibme 
mcaiiire attained by the real exiftence of the 
material world, is to train us rational Beings 
up to the knowledge of the peiiefUons of 
the Deity, in a way adapted to our nature and 
capacities ? 

XXIII. Now to return to where we be- 
gan. Matter is pqffible^ as hath been ihewn 
juft before ; but not necejfary^ as hath been 
alfo (hewn : What kind of evidence, or de^ 
monftration then, woukl we have for the 
exiftence of fuch a fubftance, which we have 
not ? In reafon and philofbpfay , its exiftence 
Ihould be known from the effkSs it produces, 
ior the perceptions it excites in us, and the 
perfeSiiom of that Being, who conftituted it 
f^nd our nature fuch, that it (hould a£t, and 
we perceive it a<aiqg. To expeA we ihould 
know it without fenfationy is to demand a 
proof of its exiftence, inconfiftent with the 
very idea we have of it To iniiil that its ex-*. 
iftence (hould be inveftigable by abftrai^ no- 
tions, though we get our id^as ori|;uially 

from 
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firotn fcnfc, by which matter muft firft enter, 
is to (hew a great umkilfulnefi {y\ or 2i fixed 
rejolutim to doubt ^ it is to fuppoie it a ;?^« 
cejfaryy and not a contingent Bting. Its ez« 
iilence hath no eternal neceflary properties 
belonging to it ; nor the ociftence of any 
thing fave the Deity. Therefore I conclude^ 
that the knowledge of the exiftence of ex- 
ternal material objedts, by fenfe, is certain 
knowledge^ and the evidence as great, as pof^ 
fibility, and the nature of things can admit 
of; and therefore, as great as the reafonable 
foul (as fuch) can defire {x). 

XXIV. Before 

(v). Mr. Ramfay obferves well. La fource du Pyrrh^ 
nijme vient de ce que Von m difiingue pas entn uni di^ 
monftrationy une preuvey & une probabilite^ TJne demon-- 
ftration fuppofe Fidee contradWoire impoJJibU ; une preuve 
defait ejiy ou toutes Us rai/ons portent a croireyfans qu*il 
y ait aucun pretexte de douter; une probabilite ejly oules 
raifons de croirey font plus fortesy que celles de douter. 
Travels of CyruSy Book 6. in the Dilute between Py* 
thagoras and Anaximander. 

> 

{x) Mr. Lode fays, (Book 4. chap. 2. fed. 14) *^ So 
** that, I think, we may add to the two former forts o| 
^ knowledge, this alfo, of the exiftence of particular ex-*' 
^ temal objefls, by diat perception and confcioufnefs we 
^ have of the adual entrance of idea^ from them; and 
3 t allow 
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XXIV. Before we put an end to this Sec-> 
tion, it will not be amifs, in coniequence 
of what has been faid N"^ i. to take fome 
fitrther notice of the ridiculous caufe that hath 
laifed all this doubting concerning the ex-^ 

ijience 

^ allow tfaefe three degrees of knowledge, vi%. Intut^ 
^ the J Demonfirative^ vni Senfitive i in each d(vAAdk 
^ there are different d^rees and ways ot evidence and 
^ certainty ,** See alfo chap. zi. of the fame Book. Mr« 
Ramfay in die place juft now dted, iaya, Je crais 

qtfil y a des corps^ non fur U temoignage (Pun feuly ni di 
plufteurs /ensy mats fur U conjentemint unanime de tous 
ks JenSy dans tous les bommes^ dans tous Us temps^ (sf 
dans tous les Ueux. Or comme les idees univerfelles fcf /«r- 
muables nous tiennent lieu de demonjirations dans Us fci* 
enceSy de meme Vuniformite continuelUy la liai/on conftante 
de nos fentiments^ nous tiennent lieu de preuveSy lorfqv^il 

fagit de faits. After this let me obfcrve, fince this 

fcheme denies the cjdftence of matter, contrary to the 
tejlimony of Jenfe ; and fince the Epicurean fcheme al^ 
lows of nothing but matter, from the tejlimony of fenfe^ 
fetting the certainty of fenfc above that of reafon, (fee 
Liur. lib. I. ver. 420 ^ fe() let me obfervc, I fay, that 
it is not eaiy to conceive, how thefe two (hould agree 
in this particular of the teftimony of fenfe ; though it is 
obferved in the Cyclopadioy under the word [fallacy'] they 

do. Laftly, (fays the Audaor) ^ Reafon cannot ihcw 

^ our fenfes miftaken, fince all reaibotng depends on pre- 
«< vious fenfations^ and the fenfes mufl; firft be tnic^ 

** before 
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tftence of the material ^vorld^ and carried ibme 
to deny diredUy the poffibility of any fuch 
thing ; vi:£. liat we have no certain mark t& 
kmm whether we are awake or ajleep. This it 
what a man of pkin^ common {cafe would 
laugh at : only Pbik^ophers think it enough 
to prove the world may be mtbing rather than 
fometbing. In an objedion made to De$ Cartes 
concermng liis doubting, the ObjeBor readily 
grants. There is no mark to know which of 
the Aates we are in, and only finds fault 
with Cartes for publishing, as a new method 
of doubting, that which Plato and others had 
broached long before him (y): which, by 

the 

^' before any realbning founded thereon, be fo. Thus 
^ the Epicureans, whofe fyftem is flrongly confirmed by 
^' what we have already laid down from D. B. concern* 
** ing the esctemal world.** Thefe two feem to me to 
agree in nothing unlds in perverting aU true philofoffliy 
Yet (fays the fame Author, cBider the word AJt>- 
flra£tion) has a late eminent and ingenious Author D. B. 
contefied the r^ty of any fuch ideas \yiz, abftrad] and 
gone a good way towards overturning die whole fyftem^ 
and coafequGQtly towards fi:ttiQg our {dailolbpby on a 
new footing. 
Xy) Satis conjiat ex its qugt di£ia funt in bac Medita^ 

tiom 
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the way, i$ a ftrange ibrt of an oljeftioH^ 
The inconfiftency of this douk^ or this que* 
ilion, is plain, I thbk, in that no man has 
a right to make it, but he who hath cxpe-« 
rienoe of both the different Aates. If he haa 
only been in one of them, he can know mi 
difference^ and therefore be in m doubt : and 
if he has been in both, and remembers a dif- 
ference, he muil know it ; and therefore is 
obliged to anfwer him&If, as having a con^ 
icious experience of the thing he defires to be 
informed in. Since fleep is a ftate in which 
the faculties of the foul are obftruffced, or 
impeded, by the indifpofition of the matter 
of the body, efpecially memory ; fince this is 
ib, I fay, for a waking man to deiire a mark 
or fgn^ whereby to know if he be awake, 
is as if he (hould deiire another man to tell 
him, Whether he hath the powers oj his foul 
at liberty or not? whkh he himfelf can know 

tione [^prima Jcil!\ nullum effi iBfir^iw, qu9 fomnia noflra 

a vigiHoj &r fenftone verd dtinofiantur ; verita^ 

tern bujus meditatimis agnofcimus. Sid quoniam de td^ 
dim incirtitudim fenfibilium di/putavit Plato, &r. 

beft. 
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beft. The foul hath not fome powers to be 
impeded^ and other powers of the &me kind 
to remain ftill free 3 it fhould then have injob 
confcioujhejfes ; therefore it is improper to ask, 
if a fleeping man can have a mark to knovr 
whether he fleeps ? nor is it lefs improper for 
a waking man to ask a mark to know if he 
be awake. In the firji caje^ there is a want 
of confcioufhefs of the flate we are in $ and 
In xhtfecdndy a confcioufnefs that we are not 
in thQ ^rfi Jlafe : what doubt can there then 
remain here ? If the powers of the foul were 
not impeded in fleep, that (late would not 
differ from being awake^ except in the indif- 
poiition of the body : but fince it diiiers fo 
widely otherwile, who can be excufable ill 
pretending not to know the difierence ? At 
this rate, men might ask a fign to know^ 
whether they are blind. Or not, or how they 
can be certain that they are in their fober 
fcnfes rather than mad (z) j and whether, 

(z) Pyrrho indeed, and the Sceptics ^ feem to dtiny a 

diflfercnce between thefe two »* y«f «« fAoavefAUM irofu 

^ew-fy ix>f^i» T( yocf /sMtAXsv Umm i ifAiii; but to defend tbl^^ 
$708, 1 think, to own tbimfches mad in «fie(^. 

Vol. a Y when 
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when fhcy are confcious of a thing, they 
can be fure that they are confcious of it [a). 

XXV. Thus 

(a) The argument in this paragraph, which is faid not 
to be intelligible enough, would perhaps beconoe plainer, 
if we ihould ask the queftion, >Vhether it is a wak- 
ing marjf or a fieeping man^ who propofes the doubt ? 
And to this we may reafbnably expe£l an anfwer, fince 
the doubt fuppoles a Difference of the two ftates;, and 
that this di&rence hath been ohferved\ for odierwiie the 
ground of doubling vaniflxes. It may, I think, be pro- 
bably fuppofed that Plato^ and Cartes were awake, when 
*hey propofed this nice%xA philofophical vcanntr oi doubt- 
ing ; and that they flirted it from fome experience of 
the two difierent Aatcs, qtherwife they would ftill have 
doubted without reafon ; and yet that very experience an- 
swers the doubt. The doubt could never be greater than 
the experunce on which it was founded : If this esrperi- 
ence is fuppofed nothings the doubt becomes nothing at 
the fame time^ and the greater the experience is fup- 
pofed to be, die doubt becomes the lefs ; iince much 
/experience of the difference could beft teach dian that 
difference. This, I prefume, m^kes the argument intel- 
ligible j jind fliews Xht inconfijlency of iiich doubting, if 
a man allows himfelf to be awake. And if he fays be 
dreams when be doubts thus, what be owns here alfo an- 
/wqrs,itfelf } .when be awakes, he will find it but a dreanu 
JBefides, be owns the difference between dreaming and 
not ^reaming, and the former argument w;ill ftill be ap- 
plicable. 
J^ut allowing the Sceptici/m to be puihe4>s far as may 
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XXV. Thus much of the different ftate 

of the mind itielf in thefe two conditions^ of 

ileeping and waking, which brings the xsk- 

fjLij^ioi/ fought to felf'-confcioufnefi. But the 

great difficulty pretended, is. How can we be 

Jure that any thing exijis ? All from N"* i to 

24. is an anfwer to this ; to which let me 

add, that if we never dreamed in fleep, we 

fhould not at all doubt oi the exigence of the 

frame of nature. But have we lef$ evidence 



now. 



be. If one fliould fay, ** I never dreamed in my life/* 
(Since Ibme of thefe men affirm this of themfdves) wha( 
reafon would be have for asking a xptrnfiof^ whereby tx> 
diftinguifli dreaming from not dreaming^ when he owns 
h^ never dreamt in all his life? And if he (haiM fay, ^' 
^' I had fuch a dream laft night, and was verily per- 
^^ fuaded of the real exijience of the things feen; and 
^^ why may not the things I fee and hear now be as 
*^ pluuitaftical as thefe were?'' I anfwer, firft, he is in^ 
capable of beii}g jlati^ed^ becaufe on his own principles^ 
he will ftill have equal reafon to think any anfwer as phan- 
taAjical as the per/on [or rather ^«»r« ot^mx, according to 
him] who gives him the anfwer : and therefore, as I iaid 
in the banning of the Section, he fhould for ever hold 
his tpt^jue, and doubt on in filence. When he ddires fa- 
ti^&diQn, he iS^ppoies the reality of the thing he pretends 
to df^t of. Tbis }f always the fate iof Scefticifm. And> 

Y 2( fecondly. 
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now, than if all were a blank then ? Or can 
the exiftcncc of the world depend upon the 
indiipofition of our bodies, or the different 
ftate of confcioufnefs of our minds? Suppofe 
a ijchole nation of men (hould never dream, 

(fee 

fecondly , when he fays, ** He dreamed laft night, faff." He 
owns be is awakened out of that dream- now, otherwifc 
he could not perceive that it was but a dream : Or dfe he 
muft allow he is ftill dreaming on ; and, as I £dd, what- 
ever anfwer is made to him muft ftill appear a dream. If 
he fliould fay, ^ I am not certain whether I ever dreamed 
** in my life, or not.** It is as if he fliould fey, *' I am not 
** certain, that ever I was in a different ftate of confciouf- 
** nefs from what I am in at prefent/* And then why 
ihould he demand a x^irt^m or mark to know which of 
the two 'ftates he is in, who never obferved any dif- 
ference? He can have no doubt of the reality of eter- 
nal objefts, whq was never impofed on, by being made 
to think phantajlical objeds real. And how could any 
anfwer give fatis&dion to fuch a man ? If he thinks all 
things real, he will need no fatis&dion ^ and if he thinks 
them phantafticaly the anfwer muft appear to ht fuch^ as 
much as all other things. In a word, he hath either per- 
ceived a difierence of the ftate of confcioufnefs he hath 
been in ; or he hath not : if he hath not, he can have no 
doubt ; and if he hath obferved a difference^ he fliould 
confider that difference, and is obliged to anfwer himfeli^ 
as having a confcious experience of the thing he defires to 
be infoxmed of. For ic is mere humour^ and in efleft ab-- 

Jurdity^ 
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(fejg N° 33. Note (c) of the laft) and afiotber 
ligation never fleep, while we both flecp and 
have vifions in our fleep ; can the /landing or 
Jailing of the fabrick of the univerfe depend 
upon this diverjity ? We fee the heavens re- 
prefented in a pool of (landing water, and 
images refleded from a mirrour: is that heaven^ 
or the objedls of thefe images lefs real, becaufe 
the ftars are made appear ^^/t?Te^ the ground; or 
men,trees, houfes, reprefented as hanging above 

furdityy for a man to %, ^* Inform me of a particular, 
^ of which I have experience in my own confcioulhefi 
*^ from your experience of it in yours j** fincc felf-con^ 
fcioufnefs of what pafles in one's own mipd, is the lafl 
appeal in all controverfy. 

From all this, it appears flill tooxe plain, I think, that 
Scepticifin^ in any fliape that may be given it, is incon- 
iiftent with it&If, in fuppoiing the thing concerning which 
it pretends to doubt ; and therefore it defeats its own de- 
fign every way. Whence it muft appear a very extraor- 
dinary attempt to endeavour to raife doubts, in fpite of 
the ab/urdities that attend doubting, and to render truth 
fufpeded without any ground. Though I* were able to 
jfixphx plain and well-meaning men, by this fiibtle kind 
of doubting^ I muft be confcious to my felf of a difin- 
genuity and perverfenefs in the undertaking '^ unleis I aUb 
ihewed them a way how to get free of fuch puzzling 
Jipbijiry, 

y 3 14st 
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us ? What if fome idle Philofopher bad made 
this a handle to become a learned Doubter ? 
Though perhaps we might have had another 
Denomination of Sceptics from this man; 
that would not however have made the ex* 
iftence of heaven and earth lefs certain. This 
may be thought a ftrange fuppofition ; and 
yet the Sceptics pretended to doubt of the 
exigence oj material objeBs on this very ac- 
count; viz. from the different appearances 
they made by mirrours.^— -*-;^ 1^ oeuTrj Se fiof- 

voLi ToTov TO (poLLVoiisvov^ ^ uXXoToi^. Diog. 
Laert, Pyrrho. And as this very pheno- 
menon of exhibiting the appearances of things 
by the pool^ or the glafs^ fuppofes and pro- 
ceeds from the reality of external objeds ex- 
ifting: fo even our dreams, though they have 
no external real objedls, yet fuppofe fueb^ 
and are exhibited in imitation of them ; and 
upon this account deceive us. Therefore 
rightly confidered, they bring no argument 

sg^init th? real exiftence of material things, 

but 
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but rather one for it. Thus Cartes himfelf 
fays (though againft his own purpofe) in the 

« 

lame place where he propofes his univerfal 
doiibting^'^"'''''''-^Tamen profeSio fatendum eji 
vifti per quiet em ejfe vekti piSlas qua/dam 
im'agi'nes^ qua non nifi ad fimilitudinem rerum 

verafum fingi potuerunt This is remark- 

ablfe in itfelf ; but ftill more fo as faid by him 
and otl fuch an occafion too. He continues 
J dedque faltem generalia hceCy oculoSy ca^ 
put, manuSy totumque corpus res quajdam non 
imaginariaSy fedveras exiflere : nam fane pic-- 
tores ipfiy ne tum quidem cum Jirenas & /ati" 
rijcos maxime inufitatis Jormis finger e Jiudent^ 
naluras omni ex parte novas iis pojfunt ajjignare 
fed tantummodo diverforum animalium membra 
permifcent \ vel fbrt e *"In our dreams we 
have reprefentations of fome things that can- 
not be imaginary, 2iS figure^ magnitude, nunn 
ber \ and of fome that are neceffary, as time^ 
place: every vifion muft have duration, and 
^ifcene of exiftence. So Cartes in the fame 
place cujus generis efje videntur natura 

CQrfotea in communis ejufqut extenfio i item fi- 

y 4 gwa 
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■ 

gura rerum extenfarum^ item quantitas, froe 
earundem magnitudoy & numerus : item locus 
in quo exijlant^ tempufque per quod durent^^^—^ 
(Meditatio i.) From this the Intelligent will 
fee that dreams are but fuperficially confider^ 
cd, when they are made a pretence for doubts 
ing*^ and that Cartes himielf cuts ofF the 
chief pretence he had for callmg in queftion 
his former knowledge ; though with the de- 
iign of becoming more certain^ and placing 
it on a fur^r foundation than it formerly was* 

XXVI. Let me here obferve to young peo- 
ple who have not perhaps confidered it be«- 
fore, that this great Man was not able with 
his utmoft effort ferioufly to douit of every 
thing. Having alledged all the reafbns for 
doubting in Yiv&JirJi Meditation^ that he could 
think of; he is forced at length to come to 
this, liat if be could not doubt on other term^y 
he would dejignedly deceive himfelf by doubting^ 
His words are, ^apropter^ ut opinor^ non ma- 
le agamy fi voluntate plane in contrarium versa ^ 
^ jpeipfum fallam illafque omnim fal/as imagi^ 

I 
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nariafque fingam, donee tandem velut aquatis 
utrimque prajudiciorum ponderibus^ nulla am^ 
plius prava confuetudo judicium meum a reSla 
rerum perceptione detorqueat. As if he had 
faid, '* If I cannot doubt with my eyes 
*' open , let me (hut them : if I cannot 
^^ believe things falfe, let me fuppofe them 
'^ falfe againft my belief." Is it not plain 
here, he only (aid he doubted, without be- 
ing able to do fo? Thofe things could not be 
called prejudices, with which he was forced 
to take this method. A man (hould not doubt 
where he is forced to feign caufes of doubt- 
^^% (^)* ' ^^^ i^ '^^ Synopjs of his Medita^ 
tions, he fays, (fpeaking of the external world 
the bodies of men, and other things of that 
nature) De quibus nemo unquam fana mentis 
Jerio dubitavit. The other great reafon he 
affignsfor univer/al doubting, is the very worft, 

(b) If any one doubts that be taaybicomi mon artain^ 
and is forced to feign caufes (nay to deceive himfdO that 
be may doubts I ask if be can bicomi more artain, by 
this method than be was before ? Or if beiqg reduced to 
the neceffity of fuch a method before he can doubt, be 
pot itielf the greateft mark of certainty, 

I think, 
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I think, that could be given ; the luppofition, 
to wit, that God may be malicious and a de^ 
ceiver. S^uid autem nunc ubi fuppono decepto • 
rem aJifuem potentijfimum^ &, Jifas e/i it a di^ 
cere^ maKgnum^ datd operd in omnibus quan- 
tum potuity me debtfije May we not here 
fay, that this is a coftly way of doubting, 
which forces Des Cartes to make an almighty 
devil of the Deity before he can make his 
doubting feafible ? They who have the lameil 
notions of the Deity, conceive him as fome- 
thing perfed : he fays elfewhere, Ex quibus 
fatis patet ilium [Deum] fallacem ejfenonpof- 
fe : omnem enimfraudem^ & deceptionem, d de-^ 
feStu aliquo pendere^ lumine naturali manifef- 
tum efl. If this is plain from the light of na- 
ture, efpecially to fuch men as Cartes^ and I 
believe no body will deny it ; was it philofo^ 
phical ii} him to fuppofe God a deceiver, mere- 
ly that he might doubt of truths, which 
otherwife forced his aflent ? Pray obfcrve 
whether I do him injuftice. He fays, hfam 
Jhe vigilem^ Jive dormiamy duo & tria Jmul 
junSla Junt quinque, quadratumque nonpkra 

babet 



;* 
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babet latefaqUam quatuor-, nee fieri foffen)idetur 
ut tarn per^eua veritafis infiijpieionemfal/p- 
tat is incurrant: and yet in the very next fen- 
tence the reci£)ii why he doubts of thefe ielf- 
evident truths^ is no better than becauie God 
may be a deceiver. Is it not mighty incon*- 
fiftent to fuppoie an evidently falfe thing true, 
that he m>ay be at liberty to fuppoie evident-- 
fy true things falfe ? But leaving this, I {halt 
only obferve, that the manner in which hd 
ends his meditations is very remarkable-*-*^*^ 
Sed hyperbolicde fiiperiorum dierum dubitafi" 
ones, ut rijii digna fiint explodenda, prafertint 
fumma ilia de fomno, quern ^ vigiliS non dii^ 
tinguebam; nunc enim adverto permagnum 

inter utrumque effe difcrimen By (peaking 

thus [nunc enim adoerfo] Des Cartes Wduld 
have it thought, that he had got a new light 
from this manner of univeriSil doubting : 
thdugh dne muft be at a lofs to cdticeive 
whence the light could come. Could he not 
perceive the difference between dreaming and 
not dreaming, till he had firfl called in quef. 
tion the truth of felf-evident proportions ? 
I Mufl 
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Muft every individual man follow this me- 
thod, before he can tell whether he be awake, 
or afleep ? Or can the forcing ourfclves to 
fuppole God an Almighty Deceiver^ be the 
only way to difcover that he is a Being of in- 
finite veracity ! Whatever vertue fuch a me- 
thod of doubting may have, to open a Phi- 
hfopher*s eyes ; I am fure it will never open 
any body's elie. The only thing I can find 
worth our imitation through the whole me- 
thod, is the exploding this hyperbolical doubting^ 
as deferving our laughter j though it was in- 
confiflent in him to fpeak thus of it, if it 
had ierved him for fuch great purpofes (c). 

(c) I fhall here take notice of fome exceptions made to 
the reafoning in fofme of the preceding paragraphs, and 
endeavour to remove them. It is oblerved, that D, B*s 
(cheme takes away the exiftence of other minds j and 
perhaps of our owriy and of all forts of fuhftrata^ as 
they are called ; and therefore that moft of what I have 
iaid feems right. But then it is added, ^ It is true, one 
** Sovereign Mind may be fuflScient to produce all thefc 
^ ideas ^ and many Philofbphers affirm, that He adually 
** produces them in us, though they allow the object 
^ t$ exift. The queftion is, Whether he produces then\ 
*' according to' a certain order, and <:ertain laws efta^ 
^ bliflicd by himfclf ; or whether he produces them agree* 



.^A 
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** ably to the real ftate of a certain third obje^y which 
** we call rbt/en/ory. D. B. will (ay, that the order jund 
^ laws which rule their connexions and appearances in 
^ our minds, are in every refped the fame to us, as the 
** real exiftence of the material Univerfe. From this 
** order^ he will anfwer your query, How he can cm- 
^ municate his thoughts to others, on which you feem 
^ to lay much ftrels ? And this order will ferve him to 
^^ aniwer your queries about the beauty of nature, and 

•^ of natural philofophy. If he had contented himfelf 

*^ with denying the adhial eziftence of matter, he would 
'^ have avoided many abfurdities." 

In anfwer to this, I own, (irft, I do not fee that D. B*s 
reaibning takes away theexiftence of our own minds j or 
invalidates Des Cartes'^ principle, Cogito ergofum. Tbofe 
PhilojopherSy who allow the obje^s of our ideas to exift, 
affirm, I think, without neceifity, That the Sovereiga 
Mind produces the ideas of them in us ^ in fo far I mean, 
as the objedfcs themfelves may do this ; or otherwife than 
by co-operation. Matter, I know, cannot a£t of itfelf } or 
it a£ts only by refiftance ; but if the refiihnce between 
the matter of our bodies and other matter, be enough to 
excite the idea of that refiftance in our minds, it would 
be unneceflary to fuppofe God to excite the idea, and the 
refiftance ilTdf to have no efied. And if we do not al* 
low that the matter of our bodies aftefb our minds di- 
redly, and by itfelf^ the union between them will feem 
in a great meafure to no purpofe. The reafon, I believe, 
why thofe Pbilofophers affirmed that God excited the 
ideas of matter, and material a£don in our minds, was, 
becaufe we cannot formally conceive the manner bow 
matter zSk&sfpirit^ or how fpirit aSs on matter -y but 
f e arc certain this is matter of b& in many inftances, 

whether 
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wbetber we concciye it or not. The Ddtfr hunfilf mcnres 
matter^ in almoft all tbe pbasnomeoa of nature^ and tbe 
^ul of man perhaps moves ibme matter of ^e body, 
liioqgti in an infinitely leis dqgree. 

And as to thenupner in^wbjch our idp^ are pro* 
duced^ th^gb ti^y art proiucii agnsably to tb^ nalfiaU 
ffa ctrtain ihiri »bJ0£ij which we call tbifmfrry^ Aef 
lure nevertbelefi produced according to a certam order 
and laws eftsdiliilifld bf this Smfcreign Afind'^ the one of 
ibefe dotb not exclude the other. To aUow this third 
idtje^y the Scnfny namdfy is all that is defired^ To al* 
low this, and conteft the evAaxcAof nuUgrial ohjeffs would 
tte jnoODfiftcDt. 

D. B. caoDOt anfwer mj firji ^ny concerning cMf- 
mvMicafing his thoughts to otbors. For if aisy Bcimg exr 
jdtes the ideas oi other mafs hulies in us^ if^'as he maiti- 
tiioMy it is impofftbli and contradiffory there fliould be any 
/ucfa bodies ; imd if it be from diefe ddufory ideas which 
4bis Being ddtes in us, that we infer the exiAence of 
other men's minds : how can he be certain of the ex- 
iftence of their minds, which he cdleds from falfe ap- 
^peacances ? Tis he himfelf who has made the foundation 
of all y cheat 2sA impofture. But fuppofifig ^tfame Being 
excited in us dirediy die ideas of other men's txunds; 
'how could we have a greater certainty in tl^e one ca^ 
than in the other? The veracity of this Being bccpmes 
'now fuipe&ed. And why fliould we tru.ft him again af- 
ter z former illujion f Cartes only fuppofed, but this Ju' 
tbor endeavours to prove him a Deceiver, He fhould by 
aU means have given a Demonftration of the exlilence of 
men's minds, when he afierts the eziftence of their bo- 
dies impoffiUe^ by which only we inferred die e}dftence 

of 
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of tfac^r ixiiods. And if the aigumcat which I have takeo 
.notice of in N' 9. be good; he can ofier no proof fiir 
the exi^leace of their roinds^ which will not equally 
prov^e the exiftence of their bodies. So difficult is it^ J 
^coQceive, to aofwer this Query. BeQdes, how can it be 
•iaid that D. fi. nuiy anfwer this Query; and yet at the 
£une time be owned, th^t his reaibning takes ^W|iy the 
exiftence of othtr minds y nay and perhaps of our own 
too? 

Nor do I think he can anfwer the other ^triis con- 
cerning the beauty and order of the Univerfe. Can a 
diing in^poffible and contradidory have any beau^, or 
order, or, in general, any property f I have (hewn in N^ 
ai. that even Infinite Power could not prompt us with 
the ideas of this beauty, order, or properties, any farther 
than as they relate to theie very objeds, which are con- 
troverted. And if thefe objeOs be impoffible to exift, jt 
IS farther evident, that the Infinite Mind itf elf could havo 
no ideas ofthenr^ for of an impoffible thing there can be 
no conception. We mufl necejfarily therefore, in ex- 
plaining thephanomena of nature^ (iippofe the exiftence 
of die obje&s of our ideas ; fince thefe phanomena are 
true only of the obje&s of our ideas, not of our ideas 
themfelves. What I mean is, though we conceive the 
beauty, order and proportion in the Univerfe by our 
ideasy we do not conceive thefe to be beauty, tM-der, or 
proportion exhibited in our ideasy but in the things we 
fuppofe the objeHs of them. I have fhewn in a place or 
two above, what ridiculous philofophy it would make, 
to fuhflritute our ideas mftead of the olje£fs of them. 
Therefore, I think, D. B, could have no reafon to fiiy. 
That the order and laws which rule she connexions of our 

ideas^ 
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tJeaSy and appearancts in cur minds j are in ivny re^eH 
the farm to us as the real exigence of the material Univerfe, 
This, I cbncdve, is a great miftake ; and the generality 
of men allow too haftily, that it is confident enough 
with philofophy to iiippofe nothing but ideas, inftead of 
the objefls of ideas ; and that demonftrations may be 
given, and the phenomena explained, as well upon die 
one fiippofition as the other. This is that which hath 
made D. jS.'sfcheme appear y^ impregnabky and in e£fed 
not altogether abfurd ; whereas in truth, no one appearance 
in nature can be e2q)lained, nor any one propojition in ab- 
ftxzBt geometry demonftrated without fiippofing the ob- 
jedb of our ideas, inftead of our ideas themfelves. 

As this is the main difficulty, I (hall ^deavour to make 
it plain by an infhmce or two. It hath been ihewn in N<* 
17. that our ideas, as they are in the mind, have no 
parts nor magnimde ; and our Author's fcheme fuppofes, 
or rather aflerts this. A want of extenfion in rerum na^ 
turd is the great principle. Let us then take this propofition. 
In a right angled triangle^ the fquare of the hypotenufe is 
bigger than either of the fquares of the other fides (as being 
really equal to them both.) Now this propofition is di- 
redly falfe, if you fubftitute the idea of this iquare inftead 
of ^^ fquare itfelf which is the objed of the idea ^ for 
this idea hath no parts nor magnitude whereby to exceed 
the other ideas ; and it is abfurd to (ay it is either greater 
or lefs than another idea, or equal to two or more, or 
to inftitute any proportion between them j for all fuch 
proportion is in refpedi; of dimenfions or niagnitudey which 
can never be applicable to ideas, either in reality, or on 
the Author's Scheme. And the argument is the fame in 
rcfpefk of all lines^ furfaces^ folidsj angles ^ every thing 
about which geometry is converfant. And as to philojipby, 

Inced 
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I need not give an inflance in it, after what hath been 
faid in N"* 20. If we apply this propofitioh \The /paces 
run wer by a body^ falling by its own gravity y are as 
Shefyuares of the times'] to our ideas, inftead of their ob- 
jedls, it is downright nonfenfe and contradiSfim, In /hort, 
it is as trifling and ibphiftical, becaufe all demonftration 
i> in ideasy to fay it is converfant about no ohjeSf but 
ideas j as it would be to fay, becaufe all demonftration 
muft be pronounced in words^ or written on paper^ it 
can relate to nothing but the words it is pronounced in, 
or ^t paper it is written upon. Omitting therefore other 
inflances, I ihall give one, which feems to prove diredly 
the exiftence of objeds without the mind, and that from 
the perceptions of the mind itfclf. 

If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive 
parts J it is plain we perceive fomething more than out 
own perceptions. But both thefe are certain ^ we are con- 
fcious that we perceive parts, when we look upon a hcufe^ 
a trecy a river y the dial-plate of a clock or watch. This 
is a fliort and eafy way of being certain that fomething 
exifts without the mind. We are certain of this from 
confcioufnefs itfelf\ fince we are as confcious that we per- 
ceive parts, as that we have perceptions at all And this 
argument proves at once, and from the fame perceptions^ 
the exiftence of both the parts of our compofition ; (fee 
the Note (s) N° 17. above) and therefore makes the* 
exiftence of both equally certain. Our ideas as they are 
in the mind, are wi:hout parts; and as they make us 
con/cious of perceiving parts, we are confcious that an ex- 
tended objeft exifts without the mind, where the ex- 
tended image is exhibited, viz. an extended y^w/Sry. Our 
veryfenfaiions, and the faculty of imagination^ as much 
prove the eriftence of this fenlbry, as they prove the ex- 

VOL. IL Z iftence 
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Iftence of die fenfitive Biing ; and this whether it be in 
a dream^ fi'^^^y ^ ^^ ^^J > Sceptic pleafes to fuppofe, 
provided only parts be perceived. The wiUeft chimarai 
in deep prove the certainty of the thing they were brought 
to render fufpeded. If thefe Senfiries were not, there would 
be no fuch illufions : and \ifimi other caufe than matter, 
did not make thefe impreffions, there would be flill no 
fuch illufions. Our ileeping fenlations infer the exiftence 
of me caufe more^ than our waking fenfations (hew us. 

I am perfuaded, if Des Cartes had obierved this pro- 
perty of our ideas as they are in the mind, viz, that they 
are without parts or extenfion, (and the definition he gives 
of an idea which I have quoted above, leads him direftly 
to it) he would have owned that the fame perception of 
parts proved to us the exiftence of both fubftances. He 
docs indeed in fome places point full at this truths Pr^- 
terea (fays he) ex imaginandi facultate^ qua me utiexperior^ 
dum circa res materiales verfor^ fequividetur illas exifiere. 
He faw here there was no other way of accounting for 
the feculty of imagination^ but by the exiftence of a ma« 
terial fenfbry. It were to be wifhed, he had gone a lit* 

tie farther. But he comes fHU nearer below. Ad hac 

confidero iflam vim imaginandi qua in me ejl^ prout differt 
a vi intelligendi, ad mei ipftus^ ho€ eft^ ad mentis mcae 
eilentiam, non requiri-^ nam, £5fr. Meditat. 6. How 
near is this to proving the exiftence of both fuhflancet 
from the fame perception oli parts or extended images ! 

One who confiders this argument, can make no ob- 
jedion to it from the images formed by fpecula. For 
thefe are extended^ and prove what I advance, as much 
as any appearance. In this inftance, magnifying the imagCy 
i. e. enlarging the extenfion ofit^ is the great end pro* 
pofed, and every one teows that fuch images are formed 
3 by 
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\ij rajt of Itgbu which are corporeal things. Neither cail 
there be any bbjedtion from the power of an omnipotent 
Boing^ who maf exhibit extendtd^ figured images^ with- 
out any extended, figured fubjoSb, in which they may in^ 
here. To bring id Omnipotence tb help out an oljec* 
doo, by perfiuxning a contradidion, fuch as to make pro-^ 
perties exift by themfclves without tfub^eSf^ is ridicttIou3 
to the laft degree. 

Otben will determine how &r this rcSalizes our know- 
ledge concerning matter and material objedb. Mr. Locki 
fpeaks o( fimfitive knowledge with mUch fairnefs and 
candor, giving it the third place, or making the d^eei 
of our knowledge to be intuitive^ demonjirative^ and 
fenftiive^ (fee Note {x) N* 23 J but with much fubmi(^ 
fion, the exiilence of matter in general, or at lead of 
material fenfories to which the ibul is united, feems td 
ine, fixxn what has been £ud, to be nearer intuitive thad 
iimmftrative knowledge, if the iastit perception of parti 
pj-oves to us bt»tb th&fpirit and a material fenforf. Be it 
as it will there is but one ftep in the Demonftrationy 
viz. to (hew that perceptions, as in the nund, have no 
parts. But D. B. confounds perception as in the mind it-^ 
telf, widi the image perceived in the fenfoiy ^ and thus en*' 
deavours co make our own perceptions of no ufe to us in 
fliewingus the exiftence of matter. We had the conviction 
m our own confcioufnefs and perception ; but he made ud 
believe we had it not j and then we were at a lofs td find 
it any where elfe. A certain great Author feems to fol- 
low the fame n^ft. ^' But thought (fays he) we 

** own pre-eminent, and confeis the realleft of Beingsj 
** the only exiftence of which we are made fure by. 
•* being cottfcious. All elfe may he only dream and Jhadow. 
** All which &iea/enfe fuggefts may be deceitful ; thd 
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<< fenfe itfelf remains ftili; region fubfifts; and thought 
•* maintains its elderflilp of Being, fsT^.'* This is carry- 
ing things too far. From what has been faid juft above 
it appears, that we TStfure of the eriftence of matter by 
being confcious, or having perceptions of ibme kind; 
that as long as fenfe or fenfations remain, this is certain- 
and that our very dreams fliew that all elfe is not a dream. 
This Author dfewhere makes matter as neceflary as 
thought itfelf 'y and here he fays, all that fenfe fuggefts 
may be but a dream. It is hard to reconcile this. If mat- 
ter be as neceflary as thought, and yet but a dream, no- 
thing at all will be left real. 

From what is here faid it will follow, tliat feparate 
Spirits have a fuperior power or faculty of conceiving 
extended fubftance, and not our formal manner of ima- 
glnation\ but this, I think, is as it fhould be j agreeable 
to reafon and philofophy. Wq are under a neceffity, as 
hath been faid before, of applying to impreffions on the 
fenfory • being by our union kept at a diftance from the 
obje6b of fenfarion : in fuch a ftate the fenfory muft 
be a necejfary artifice to fupply that defedl. Hence our 
prefent imagination and reminifcence^ are but a kind of 
vicarious faculties^ in which feparate Spirits muft exceed 
us. Thcfe inferior helps feem in them to be fwallowed 
up in intelle£f^ or the beft way of conceiving. That won- 
derful appearance taken notice of in the end of the laft 
Seclion, makes this in fome meafure conceivable. That 
there is a fuperior way in this cafe is certain. The 
Deity is not confined to our narrow faculty of imagina- 
tion ^ every thing is intelle£f in him. It may be fo in a 
lower degree in created feparate fpirits. AH this is more 
intelligible and reafonable than to run into the contra- 
didion of afferting that living Beings can know, or per- 
3 ceive 
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ceive nothing, when not confined to dead nutter. But 
to return. 

As to what is faid, tliat if D, B. had contented htm- 
fflf with denying the aSfual exiflence of matter^ he had 
avoided many abfurdities ; I muft obierve that this is a 
common mift^e, and too readily allowed by us. It 
ihould be conftdered^ that if he had granted the exiftence 
of matter a poffibility, he could not have had one argu- 
ment for denying it to exift aSually. Why deny a thing 
which is allowed pofTible enough to be, and which hath 
all the realbns that the nature of things can admit of, to 
fliew that it afhially is ? To have written Books then 
againji tb^ aSfual exijlence of the Untverfe^ would have 
^ppearpd, if pofQble, a more extraordinary attempt, than 
the prefent. Let any one, to fitisfy himfelf, try if he 
can find out a reafon, on this fuppofition. " It 

<* is very poffible the world may exift, yet it is certain 

*' that it doth not really exift, becaufe ." Or thus : 

^ There is no impoflibility in fuppofing myfdf to have 
^ hands, feet, and a body * and yet nothing is more tru« 
" than that I have neither hands^ feet^ eyes^ nor ears^ for 

^ /' It is not conceivable what plaufible reafon a 

man could ailign to fill up thefe arguments. But let us 
fuppofe that one Ihould recur to the zr^at topick and pre^ 
fence for doubting, viz, our dreams, and fay, " I find 
*' that I am often impofed upon and deceived in dreams j 
** therefore, {?r." I reply j *' Thofe things which you 
** dream of, and fee in your fleep, really exift j and it is 
^ very poffible for the fame individual Being to become 
*' a many a brute animaly a monftery &fr. fucceffively, as 
^* you fee it reprefented. How can you difprovc this ap- 
^ parent exiftencc j or fliew ir not. to be real, atTi4 that 
^ you arc impofed upon in fleep? — -% the t^ftiipony 
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^ of your ienfes perhaps ^ fince you ndtber hear nor fee 

P tbrfe things when you awake? 1 anfwer. This 

* 18 ridipilous in you: you are inconfiftent with your- 
^ felf ; you make oppofite realbns conclude the iame 
*^ things you have quite thrown afide the teftimony of 
^ your fenfes, when you conclude againft that tefti- 
** cx>ny, that fhe material world doth not really ixifi. If 
^ fenfe can prove any thing, your whole fcbeme is an 
^* abfurdity/' Thus thefe men cannot prove a dreain 
^0 be a dream on their own principles : The reaibn is^ 
they (iippoie all a dream antecedent to any proof, and 
make ufe of that fuppofition as a proof; as was argued iq 
the beginning of the Se^ion. This comes from cafting 
p£F the teftimony of fenfe. There is no laying afide the 
fnethods of certainty which God hath appointed, and 
iinding any coc£y&eatfuccedaneum in the place of them. 
W^ ftumble from one abfurdity to another, till at lei^h 
yft are loA amidfl the inextricable tnas^ of error and 
contradiifion. And from all this it appears, that tp air 
|ow the exiflence of the material world poffible, and ye( 
fleny its adual e3nilence, is at leaft as difficult as the 
method D. B. has taken to deny it ; he had not anothe;^ 
poffible method tp aiilwer his purpp% but to pretend i; 
f ould not eidft. 

Some other objedions have been m^e, but not urged 
With that candor, firength and accuracy as the former. 
IJiowcvcr, I fliall mention them. Qne is, ^ ITiat the e^ 
** ijience of material objefts may be called in queftioHj 
f* from the diflferent appearances they make, when 
** placed at difierent diftances from the eyej for why 
1* fliould they have one magnitude^ or fi^ure^ rathec 
ff than another/' This, which our Author and his Foh 
tef ffl^ ™^ 9?» fe takcQ from Pjrtho, att4hi^ 
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DifcipliS fMxk rSrm T99 ff«V«y rm JWivr* Am ^tyaiXm,* 

tx^n-m • rm ipSW, «ijeA«fr/*fMt. ^It is againft thc feft £U^ 

mmts of Geonutry^ thtt any objeft, thU f^it for inftance^ 
ihould fiibcend the fame angle by rays proceeding from 
it to the eye, at all the varuxis diAances at which it may 
be placed. Thus upon the fuppofition that objedls really 
exift, there is a demonftrable neceffity that they ihould 
tppcu of different magnitudes and figures, placed at dif- 
ferent diftances from die behdder. Hence it feems very 
unskilful to make fuch an appearand an obje£Uon ^nft 
the real exiftence of extended objeds, which muft ne- 
ceflarily obtain, flqipofing them to ezift. If fuch an ob- 
jedion prove any thing, it proves extended objeds im- 
poffible, becaufe another impoffibitity cannot become y&^; 
vi%. That ^fami Um ihould always fubtend the fame 
ai^e, by lines drawn from it to any point. 

It is (aid^ ^ I have pretended to ridicule this fcheme , 
^ by endeavouring to put ibme propofitk>ns, according 
^ to it, in ridicuk>U8 language.'' This I <&edly deny. 
The language into which I have put thefe propofitionf^ 
is very proper according to this fcheme. This was de- 
figned as an argument againft the fcheme, not as ridi- 
cule; and I ftill think it is one. When it is laid in the 
objeftion, ** That an obje^ (this Book^ v. g.) placed 
^ within a foot of the eye, appears of one magnimde^ 
^ and removed to the diftance of ten feet from it, ap- 
^ pears to be of another ; and at the diftance of a hun« 
^ dred yards, ftill of another, (fTr /' I aftert that this is no 
language for this fcheme; or it is captious and fophiflical 
language. It fhould be ^ The idea of a Book, placed 
** within the idea of a foot of the idea of the eye, l^c.** 
To ^[prefr th|s |n common language, and yet fuppofe 
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theexprd&on proper, is firft tofiippofethe Book /Z^c^d^^ 
and naltf anfttng'^ and then to infer fix>m this fuppo- 
litioD that it is mfy an idea. To apply coffunon language 
to a quite contrary fenfe, and then to fuppofe thisarfa- 
irary application an argument to overturn common ienfe, 
or to contend for the propriety of fuch application, is as 

snconfiftent as any thing in the fcheme. It is plain /^«r/, 
diftanee^ magnitudiy motion^ are no language on this hy- 
pothefis. Thefe are fuppofed real in the languagiy and it 
is thence concluded there are no fuch thic^. This is 
an open fallacy. It is certain, arguments for a true by^ 
pothejis^ may be ezprefled in words agreeable to that hy- 
pothefis ; and not in fuch a language as contradicts and 
fuppofes it falfi. And fince it is impoffible for any man 
living, to do this on our Ju thorns prbciples; this itfdf is 
an invincible argument againft them. Copimon language 
IS adapted to the objeffs of our ideas, and tbefe principln^ 
to the idtas of objedb : this muft occafion a conftant 
oppoGtion between any language and thefe principles, 
and ihews that they contradid common language^ as much 
(IS common icnfe. 
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SECT. III. 



7iat matter ts not eternal and uncaufedy mr 
the eternal effe& of an eternal caufe. 



I. T T hath been (hewn in the firft and &- 
X cond fedions of Vol. I. what kind of a 
fubftance matter is: it appears to be ^Jluggijh^ 
inaSihe^ lump 5 not only not endued, but ut- 
terly incapable of being endued with any ac-- 
five power. The nature of it confifls in be- 
ing folidly extended, or fo extended as to r^- 
^. Hence refinance is fundamental in its 
nature : and hence again ariies an impoi&bi- 
lity of its effeEling what it refifts, viz. any 
change of its preient ftate. If we (hould con- 
ceive it once placed m any part of the immen-- 
fity of (pace, (though we could not even 
conceive it placed at firft in that part rather 
than another, without fome external caufe to 
determine this particular location \) if, I fay, 
we (hould conceive it once thus placed, we 
muft after that conceive it to remain in that 
place to all eternity i to continue in thatfhape 

or 
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ox figure^ and with the lame relative Jituation 
of its parts ; without any poffibility of change 
or variation ; unle& we alWw of an immate^ 
rial Caufe^ which could effed a change in 
fuch a dead fubftance. And iii confequence 
of this it appeared that an univerfal^ indejh- 
nent^ various impulfe from an immaterial 
Gaufe, was nece(&ry to be imprefled upon it, 
to eflfeft all thole changes it undergoes, and 
to produce all thofe regular and beautiful w- 
cijitudes which we behold in nature; and 
that the inceflant and univerfal influence of 
this Catife is that which confkntly fupports 
the material world. It was moreover (hewn 
that this inert Jubjlance cannot rejifi but in 
proportion to its quantity. And fince the 
leafi parts make the greateft rcfiftance, tlfet 
they may not be put out of their relative fi- 
tuation among themfclves; this itjilf appestr^ 
cd to be the power of this immaterial Caufe, 
indefinently impreflcd upon, and exerted in 
every poflible part of matter. And iince 
without this, tbeje leajl parts could not cohere 

at 
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at all, or make a folid, lefiiting fubflance (a) ; 
it appears that the power of this Cauie thus 
inceflantly put forth through all its pof&bfe 
parts, is that which conftitutes the folidity 
and refiftance of matter. And hence again 
it follows that, as the power of this Caufe 
conftandy exerted, conftitutes the nature and 
folidity of matter now ; fo it could not have 
been a folid reiifting (ubftance at firfty or for 
any the kafi time^ without the power of this 
Caufe thus exerted* And thus the great quef^ 
tioR concerning the rife and origin of mat- 
ter, feems to be naturally and eafily deter- 
mined, from what has been already (hewn in 
thefe two fedions. For from this it appears 
to be a thing caufed^ at whatever time it may 
have been brought into exiflence : and no- 
thing can be more againft reafbn than to fup- 
pofe, that fuch a dead^ inoBive^ Jtibjiance (a 
iiibflance, which wants the power of a /o- 
reign Caufe to be indefinently put forth upon 
it, that it may be, what it is) ihould never- 

{a) Let what hadi been faid concerning the cohe/ion of 
mtter^ from I^"" 7. to N"" 12. Sed* 2. be here remem- 
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thelefs be a thing uncauied and independent. 
Without this foreign it^luence to eflcdt cohe- 
iion and folidity in it, we could not conceive 
it at all to be a fubftance. Let us go as far as 
we can in the fub-divijim of parts, as long as 
we allow thefe parts to htfolid and extended^ 
we muft allow them to be fblid and extended 
by this external power exerted : and if they 
are not folid and extended parts, they cannot 
be parts of folid and extended fabftance. 

This carries the point beyond the reach of 
objcftion ; for to lay, There might have been 
fome incomplete fubjeSty or fubjiratum^ eter- 
nal and fclf-exiftent which the power of this 
Caufe (by being exerted in it) conftituted into 
^folidy rg^/;sg fubftance, would be to fjjeak 
not only unintelligibly but abfurdly. What 
could this infomplete^ Jelf-exiftent thing be ? 
It could not be matter, or folid and refifting 
fubftance ; but fome unfubftantial phantom 
of matter. And I demand a reafon from the 
Patrons of eternal and uncaufed matter, why 
an incomplete unfubilantial phantom of mat- 
ter fliould be eternal and uncaufed} fince the 

fubflance 
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fubftance in its complete nature could only 
be a dependent eiFeA (b) ? Can a halj-finifh^ 
ed, imperfeB thing have a better claim to fe^* 
txifience^ than that whofe nature is full and 
complete ? Here the latter of theie hath been 
manifeftly proved to be an tSk&, : after which 
it would be abfurd to the lafl degree, to pre* 

(b) All' this would be tbe counter-part to Ariftotl^s 
figment of fubftantial forms. The phantom of (iibflance^ 
(which b die fiune as unfuhftantiat fubftance) and fub- 
ftantial forms^ feem to tally in making up fomethii^ 
like real fubftance between them, if we could conceive 
either of them to fiibfift without the other ^ but they 
muft either be both fubftanctSy or bo&i Jhadows. And 
in the terms to which the controverfy is here reduced, 
the Deity contributed the one part in (inifliing the fub- 
ftance, [the folid and refifting nature of matter] which 
feems the only fubftantial part : and the other [the un- 
fubftandal phantom] is as eternal and neceftary as he 
himfdf ! I fliould think men ihould be aflumed to ftand 
by this. If we call to mind Ariftotte^s definition of his 
materia prima^ we fliall find it Gcadly to agree to that 
which muft be here fiippofed neceffary and fclf-exiftent. 
b is, Nic quidy nee quaUy nee quantum^ nee quidquam 
torum quibus determinatur ens. This is empty founds but 
it is fit enough to defcribe an empty phantom^ of which 
no man ever had, nor ever will have any notion. And 
yet diis is that which the Stagirite makes eternal and ne- 
cefTary ^ which, if it had not been felf-exiftent, no power 
of any Being could ever have fupplied I 
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tend the former maybe indepaident and eter* 

nal. This Would be contending^ without 

knowing what was contended for : and it is 

fo far from being true, that we cannot con-^ 

ceive the creation of matter out of nothing pof- 

fibfey as is pretended^ that it is even impofS-' 

ble to conceive it Jelf-^exijient and uncreated 

(cj. It muft have been created (and out of no* 

thing 
{c) ^ You tell us (fays Dr. CArri/, iti hisdifpute wkli 

*< Af. C. ^. 245.)ifweheveiKicanidctofthecreatiori 
^ of matter out of nothing, wi muft inevitably concludi 
^ matter afelf^xiftent Beii^, I anfwer, by the £une 
^ argument, it follows on the contrary, that if we hxvt 
*^ not an idea of the (elf^cxiftence of matter, [diat is, 
^ that every diftinSf particle of matter in the Uniyerfe, 
•* is a necijfaryy independent^ felf-exiftent Being J we muft 
^< inevitably conclude matter to be a created Being. And 
*' by a better argument, it^llows, if we have an idesi 
^ of the poffibility of the nonr^exijlence of matter^ that 
^^ is, if we have an idea that Space can (without a contra- 
^' di&ion) exift without matter in k ^ we muft inevitably 
•* conclude matter not to be neceflarily-exifting, but a cre- 
^ atcd Being/' To this I beg leave to add, that the un- 
neceffitrinefs both of matter itfelf, and the idea of it, can 
no way better appear, than if we compaix^ cfacfe two. Space 
and Matter^ together. The one hath all the geniaine 
marks of ncceffity; it forces itfelf upon us; it wiU nd-* 
ther be increaied nor lellened in our thoughts ; and we 

cannot iuppofe it out of nature^ but by a contiradiOioa. 

It 
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thing too: not certainly out of a half-fini(he(f 
phantom of a fubftratum) when the power 
of this immaterial Cauje was firft exerted, 
to make it a foiid refilling fubftance. 

IL This might fuffice ; but .this old con<^ 
troverfy is ftill varied into new and difiereat 
forms ; the idea of eternal and uncauied mat<« 
ter is pretended to be the only confiftent idea 

wc 

It is quite ocherwife witii maitir ; we may Aippofe mon 
or ii/s of it CO exift, or ev«n thai once m9ii at all cir 
ifted without any violence ofiered to our ideas. When 
we difpute Space out of exiftence, we endeavour to ob« 
fcure one of the cleareft ideas we have of neceflary ex- 
iftence ; but after the heat of the argument is over, I am 
apt to think every man finds in his own breaft that this 
is impofltble to be efieAed. 

With refpcd to the tmpoffiUHty of creating matter^ a 
certain great Author feems very pofitive. I ihall here 
give his argument, and endeavour to anfwer it. He (ays, 

^)eaking to the other Perfin in the Dialogue. ** In 

*' the firft place, give me leave to wonder that, inftead 
^' of the many argqments commonly brought for the 
^^ proof of a Diity^ you make u(e only of one (ingle 
*' one to build on. I expected to have heard from you, 
" incuftomary fiw-m, oizfirfi Caufeyzfirjl Beings and 
^ a beginning rf motion : how clear the idea was of im- 
t^ material fubftance j and how plainly it appeared, that 

** fbme 
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we can have of it ; and abundance of other 
difficulties are endeavoured to be raifed. 
Wherefore we (hall proceed to confider the 
idea which all men naturally have of matter^ 
and to (hew from that^ and from many r/r- 
cumftances in its exiftence, which mufl be de«* 
termined by an external Caufe^ before we can 
conceive it to exift at all, that it muft have 

had 

^ fome time or other matter muft have been created. 
^ But as to all this you are fileat/' [Thus our Author, 
I think, endeavours to get quit of this kind of reafoning, 
mth a pretended c^ntempty inftead of ailment.] ^ As 
^ for what is faid of a material unthinking Suhftana be- 
^ ing never able to have produced an immaterial ibink- 
^ ing one ^ I readily grant it : but on the condition that 
^ this great maxim of nothing being ever made from m^ 
^ thingy may hold as well on my fide as my Adverfarf% ; 
^ and then, I fuppofe, that wbiljl the world enduresy he 
^ will be* at a lofs how to ajfign a beginning to mattery or 
^ how to fuggeft the poifibilicy of annihilating it. The j^i- 
^ ritual men may, as long as they pleafe, reprefent to us, 
^ in the moft eloquent manner, chat matter confidered in 

^ a thouiand different fhapes, joined and disjoined, varied 
^^ and modified to eternity, 'can never of itfelf, afford 
^^ one (ingle thought, never occafion or give rife to any 
<^ thing like fenfe and knowledge. Their argument will 
^ hold good againft a Democritusy an EpicuruSy or any 
" of the elder or latter Jtomifts. But it will be mmed 

*'on 
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had a commencement fome time or other. It 
is to be obferved that the two general hypo- 
thefes, on which men have chofen to build 
the eternity of matter, are, Jirji^ That it is 
eternal and uncaufed ; and Jecondly, That it 
is the eternal effedt of an eternal caufe. Of 
thefe in order. And here I muft take notice 

that 

^ QQ them by an examining Academiffi and when the 

^* two fubftsmces are ftirly fee afunder, and confidered 

^ apart, as different kinds ; 'twill be as ftrongfenfe^ and 

*^ as good argununt^ to fay as well of the immaterial 

^' kind. That do with it as you pleafe, modify it a thou- 

^' (and ways, purify it, exalt it, fublime it, torture it 

^ every fo much, or rack it, as they fay, with thinking 2 

^ you will never be able to force the contrary fubftance 

** out of it. The poor dregs of firry matter can no more 

*' be made out of the fimple, pure fubflance of imma* 

^^ terial thought, than the high fpirits of thought or 

^ reafon, can be extra&ed from the grofs fubflance of 

" heavy matter. So let the I)ogmattfts make of this ar* 
^ gument what they canV 

This is a bullying defiance, and the argument is treated 
in a very metaphorical manner. But paf&ng by other 
things, the Academijl grants here, both material and 
immaterial fubflance to exift, or a fubflance which is 
iblid and refifling, and a fubfhmce thinking and intdli- 
gent, as diftinguifhed, and (it feems) equally eternal. 
And he will be forced to own that if there be an intd- 

YoL. IL A II ligent 
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that men have added to the natural difficulty 
of this fubjeft, by ftarting all manner oifuh^ 
iile and wire-drawn objedlions to hinder any 
conclufion froni being eflablilhed : and then 
they complain of the JUbtilty and abJiraSted" 
nefs of the arguments ; as if that were not oc- 
cafioned by themfelvcs. Eveiy objedion muft 
be anfwered according to the nature of the 

argument 

figmt Bdng any way perfc^ there muft be an infinitely 
perfeB snteHigint Bring: for whatever Being is neceffiry, 
cannof be mctjfarily limited and imperfed. And if there is 
an infinitely perfbft Being, he muft be infinitely powerful 
and knowing, or what we call God. Now the aigument 
comes CO this, t prefume, That^ if matter could not create 
Gody or if this on the one hand is certain, it is no lefs 
certain on the other. That God could not create matter : 

m 

Ovy if a pOwcHefSy dead lump could not create an infinitely 
pMfrfiilj Hiding Being j no more could an infinitely 
ptWDirful living Being create a power lefs dead fahftance^ 
Th# examining Academift may ihew the parity of reafon 
here, on which his argument is fpundckl ; or etatnifie if 
there.be any difparity ^ for to others who cannot estaitiitie 
10 Well, the dil^ity feems infinite. The condition which 
tie demands, may be alfowed, as Well oh his fide, as his 
adverraiy's , That nothing cdn euet h made cut of mr 
things fuppofes that an infinitiely powerfial Being i$ ^ 
ynable to create a ncwfuhfianciy as dead matter is un- 
able 
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ai'gilment it coiltAiris ; and for men to have 
ftcourfe to lUUtilties in faifing difficulties, ahd 

able to perform the like effefl:. This is too large a pof" 
tulhu to be granted ib eaffly ; but of diis more after- 
wards. BeGdes, it feems Wf<M)g to contend that a dead 
Juhftance muft as neceflarily have been without origin^ 
as a Beino; of infinite perfections ; merely becaufe fuch a 
fieihg had ilot perffcdtidn enough to produce this fluggHli 
inert fuUfiance. This looks like denying a Being of in- 
finite perfc<aions. In his way of txtra£ting^ exaUingy 
Jubliming^ it^ would aippedr the Auih'or imagined that 
matter was to be made out of immaterial of thinking 
fubftancty as a pre-exiftingfubjed^ or that Spirit was 
the materials from which the forry dregs of matter was 
to be drawn by 1 Ibrt of chemical proceis. A little more 
argumenSt afad ie& metaphor Would have been more con- 
vincing. If any thing exi/hd nec^Mfyy it was the very 
forry dregs of matter j for every thing folid and fuijian' 
tial in it appears to have beeh produced in time. Laftly, 
All this floUtiffi is no more than What Pjrrho and the 
Sceptics affirmed long ago. They faid^ " An incorporeal 
^ fub/iance could not produce body.'' The reafon they 
gave was, ^ becaijfe rto incorporeal thing produces body.** 
And agaiii, ^ B6dy'd6th not produce any thing incorpo* 
^^ naly becatilb the thing produced mUft bb made out of 
" apaffivefubjedtjorpre-cxifting materials.— —'Ao-^f^tTw 

A d9-$>fb*rB yx at A Atie9 * «r( ro ^vofifiM, rHi x»trx,tSmi 

iTaw t.*^iU« wtti • Dic^. Laert. Pyrrho. Hence it would 
appear, the examining Academiji goes no farther than the 
d^ubtin)^ Sceptic. . • 
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then complain that they (hould be taken ofF 
by minutely examining thefe fubtikies^ is a 
ftrange kind of procedure. And to thofe who 
would defire to have the point fairly determi^ 
nedy without troubling themfelves with ab* 
Arad arguments on either fide, the reafoning 
in the lafl paragraph, it is prefumed, will 
give fatisfadlion ; and indeed more is unne« 
cefTary to any fair Enquirer. 

III. Now as to the idea of matter, a man, 
I think, mufl commit great violence on his 
mind, who raifes it into the idea of a necef- 
farily exi fling Being. Not to mention that 
this is a falfe idea of it, as appears from what 
has been faid; our common observations con* 
cerning it, ieem to fuggeft to us, that it is 
only a thing contingent and pqffin)e. We can 
difcover no perfection in it; it ieems to be al- 
together fubjeft to the power of aSlive Beings i 
it 1% tofTed about from place to place ; the ii-- 
gure of it is changed all manner of ways; we 
fafhion it as we pleafe ; and all the trouble it 
gives us, is only from its deadnefs and inaSli-- 

vity^ 
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w/y, things the fartheft poffible from heigh- 
tening our ideas of any fubftancc. Thefe are 
the firft and moft general notions of mankind 
concerning matter: and \i Jpeculative men be- 
gin to confider it in a more accilrate and phi- 
lofophical way, they will difcovcr nothing 
that can heighten their conceptions. Allow- 
ing we could not have an idea of the crea- 
tion oj matter j (though fomething very like 
the certainty of this creation hath been proved 
in N® I.) yet if we offer to form a contrary 
idea of it, viz. that it is eternal and uncaufedi 
fo many abfurdities arife, as fliew we offer 
violence to our reafon. The confequences of 
this fuppofition are. That matter mufl be 

felf-fufficient in its own nature, or fuch a fub- 
ilance as OFwes nothing to any other Being j 
that it is contradidory to fuppofe one atom of 
matter Ufi or more in the Univerfe ; or to fup* 
pofe it not to have exifled In all time pafi^ or 
not to exifl in all time to come. But every 
particular of thcle is falfe, and proves this to 
be a falfe idea. It hath been (hewn that mat- 

' ter owes its very nature zxAfolid extenfm to 
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an immaterial Caujk j and the quantity of it 
is entirely arbitrary, which is a pl^in gpnfe- 
quence of the fi>rmer. Every atcicn oi rngtr 
ter is a diftif^^ fuh^ange ; aqd nothing can be 
more unfupported than fuppofing h^h ^n inr. 
finite mmber oi n^cejary^jdf-ocift^^ difiin^ 
B^i^^* And if aify atom in the whole num- 
ber is not rigidly nqceflary, fo that it wp^Ic^ 
imply a contradicflion for it jiqt toexift 5 m * 
^ne atom in the whole ^nafs is aeceflkry, and 
the fuppofitiw i|f?lf falls, to the gf opijd. 

That whiph forces us $Qi>wn thpe^iftenco 
of any thio^; npc^ary is, bpcaufe it would inir 
ply a contradiiflion to fuppofc , i\\^. co^itrary : 
and if every c^f^of matter exiilfid eterpaUy, 
and without ^ caviie, it wpj^ikl b^ as contm^ 
di<aory for it at^oy tiipje nut to, hijvc e^cif^ed, 
f s for the jqsn^ thing to bey and nqt to he at 
^fice. In tbi?! cftfc, the co^tradid^ipu. muft he 
^^ far exte(i4qi b^^kwar^, ^s t]a^ Aij^fitiQQ 
^ whick it i&fpmi^e4 yi^, tv^W^Xi for 
1^ jrtoni is fiipppfed etpfoai ftn4,«AC.«»?ifed ; 

r?mpv?d. 
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removed by fuppofition. Hence it muft have 
been eternally a contradldlon for fuch an atom 
not to have exifted : but tbofe who have main* 
tained the eternity of matter, have never been 
able to prove it ; fo far is the mn-exiftence of 
an atom from implying a contradi(ftion. 
Whence, as I faid, this fuppofition cannot 
be trae, nor the idea of uncaufed matter a juft 
idea. 

IV. To make this reasoning the more ea« 
fily underftood, I (hall take notice of a diffi-* 
culty v^hich I am told will lie againft it. It is 
faid^hat though from a thing's exiting necef- 
farily we can infer that it hath exifted eternally^ 
for there the confequence is plain ; yet it is not 
io clear converfely, that from a thing's hav- 
ing exifted eternally we can infer that it exiila 
necejfarily^ fo as to imply a contradiction ia 
being fuppofed not to exift ^ and that the 
greateft difficulty in this arg^mefit is to mako 
out this connexion. But I anfwer. If mat-- 
terhadndcaufeofexifteoce, itmuftbgj!^^ 
mfknty or exigence mujQ: hebng to its na-^ 
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ture ; there is no medium : and if it be lelf- 
exiftenty it muft exiji neceffarily ; a thing 
whofe exiilence is of itielf, and belonging to 
its nature, cannot be indifferent to exiji or 
not exift : and if it exifts neceflarily, it muH: 
alio be independent on any thing elfe for its 
exiflence. So when we fuppofe matter un- 
caufed, we do as much as if we fuppofed it 
felf-exijlent necejfarily exijiingy and independent 
on any thing elfe for its exiftence : and what- 
ever contradidion there is in fuppofing a ne- 
ceflarily exifting Being not to exift, the very 
fame there will be in fuppofing an eternal and 
uncaufed Being not to exift, or uncaufed 
matter not to exift : and the contradiction 
will appear thus. If any one fhould think 
there is only one necefTary Being, and at 
the fame time with the Athcift (hould add, 
that matter is this Being, (fince it is a plain 
contradiftion that once nothing at all might 
have exifted) if he fuppofes matter at any 
time not to have exifted, this contradidion 
comes full home to him. [It would have 
been abfurd in J^ucretius^ who laid, Nothing 

(fcijie4 
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extftei hut matter^ to have faid. Once matter 
itfelf might not have exiJieJ.] Or if he (hould 
fay there are two neceffary Beings, of which 
matter is^ one, and that fome time or other 
it might not have exifted, he not only ab- 
furdly makes the half of neceflary Being con- 
tingent ; but fince they are equally neceflary 
if one might have not exifted, the other alfo 
might have not exifted ; and thus ftill nothing 
at all might have once exifted: and he will al- 
ways be reduced to this^ though he (hould 
iuppofe a hundred fuch Beings {i). Let it 

be 

(^0 The argument (hewing that matter doth not exift 
necel&rily is of great confequence; (ince it follows from 
% that an immaterial Being muft have exifted neceflarily; 
for it would be abfiird to fay either that nothing exift s necef" 
farily, or that what csa&s neceikrily is neither matter^ nor 
not matter. Therefore I fliall here remark another difficulty 
or two ftarted againft the reafoning in thefe two para- 
graphs. Becaufe I have faid, if matter exifted eternally 
and without a caufe, it is contradidtory to fuppofe it not 
to have exifted in all time paft, or not to exift in all 
time to come : It hath been obferved " That fome may 
*" look on it in the natures of the things themfelves, as far 
^ as known to us, equally poffible for them to have begun 
^ to be, or never begun to be [as having always exifted to 
^ wit] J or even after they have btenfir ever, or fir any 
% ^ time. 
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be remembered that uncaufed^ filf-^xiftenty ne^ 
cejarify exs/iing, ^ndi independent^ arc all equi- 
valent expreffions j as appears from what has 
been faid in this paragraph* 

■ 

V. We may next obferve concerning mat- 
ter that if it exijied necejfarily^ it either exif- 
ted neceflarily in one Jolid majs^ or in Jeparate 

and 

*^ iime^ to be annihilated by fome caufe endued with tbe 
^ requifitc powers." But let it be confidered how abfurd 
it would be to affirm either of thefe contraries, matter 
began to be^ or had a caufe; .matter never began to be^os 
ha4 no caufe, equally poffible ; of thefe the one mnft be 
unalterably true, and the other falfe ; and if we know 
any ihing, we imift know that poffibiKty cannot be equally 
competent to two fiicb piopofitioBs voon than to a pia* 
pofition of Buclijy md the negation of it. If matter be 
z/elf-exijlent things it ^^5 impoiiUe fcf Aat very rea- 
ion that evi^ it cQMkl bave Ngun iq ^; aii4 vice versdy 
if matter began U ^il was mi^\\if; v^ ^ouU b^ve heea 
Iflf-exiileat. Tly^gb awt^r tmy i^ i^i^gfirent to ^at 
ifience or wn-e^^ence^ (where there if pQ neeelfity cfx 
either fide) ; yep it could never be indiff^^nt to nueffar% 
e^ifi^nce or qrbitr^ry exifience \ that woqld be to ta^ 
neceffity itfelf tqda&i in indiffirei^e. Whence it appears, 
that to entertain fydn aqpuoii of matter, a? k mipniioned 
ip the objection, would be extr:emely abfi^d ; aiid if it 
]^ a coQQjtxion way of thinking, it ought to be rectified. 
Aad &rtber, y^I^^h foever of ihe^ two piKqpofitions, 
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and incoherent parts. It could not cxift ne- 
ceiTarily both thefe ways^ fincp the one ex- 
cludes the other : therefore it exiiled necef- 
farily in one of them only. But it could not 
exift necef&rily either of theie ways^ fince 

the 

Matter ixtfied by a CQuftj Matter exijied by no caufe^ be 
the tnje one j yet by the rules of argument, he who fup- 
poic^ the one to be true, muft at the fame time fiippofe 
the other to be falfe and impoffihle \ which fliews the 
argument above to proceed rightly. The laft part of 
the difficulty ihall be confidered hereafter. 

Tbf odicr difficuky is of nmch greater con&quence. 
\ fajf. That ^ph forces us taowo the eiiience of any 
thing necef&ry is, becaufb it implies a contr^didion to 
£ufppQ& tb^ coQtwy. On this it is obfeKved, ^ Thatif 
^ the Cartifiau argammtt ton the id«) of a God are 
<5 ipcpHjcluGvie, as they are generally vxm aUowed to be^ 
^^ it ^yiU be haod to % that any Being is to us neceOarily 
<^ e^CQt ia tbia feofe ; that when iK^e infer from the 
^^ «Il^eoce of other things an eternal uncat^ei Beings it 
^ dash not comeup 00 the ^nle here meant, elie why 
*^ have we rccourl/e to a train of ceafoning, and do not 
^\ mdier fee ^e coptradidion immediately ? Can the' 
^ mf^re fpeculadoa of ideas prove the e^dftence of any 
«5 thing? The exiften^ oi fuch a B^ng muft be an 
*•' ai&uimy aod need no prop^ fipce its non^exiftence muft 
^^ UPply an abfurditgr; ib that in thi$ fenfe nothing feems 
*^ nm^iiri^ exifting^ to us, not even thefupreme Beings 
^^ k^^§ it is£:om bis ^^ y» difocver his eiiftence, 
^^ ^ nQ( 6:0m any fuffUient reefon which difcovers his 

'* exiftence 
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the other was equally poffible, or implied no 
contradiction : that is, it exifled neceflarily 
one of tbefe noays^ and yet neitker of them^ 
which is % repugnancy. This argument holds 
with refpcdl to the location of matter in fbme 
particular part of fpace, fincc the quantity of 
it is not immenfe ; with refpeft to the figure 
of the mafs, or of its ieparate parts; their dis- 
tance ^ or fituation 5 its Jiate of refi or motion^ 

and 

^ exiftence a prUri. That we know that an eternal 
^ uncaufed Being enib, a proof of this, a po/lerhriy is, 
^ aUowed ; but the fufficient reafon, a priori^ was never 
^ given ; and till it can be known, how come we to be 
*^ fo bdd in fpeaking of the manner of his exiftence I** 
To all this I anfwer, firft, that / do think there is a 
ftrong neceifity for ibi exiftence rf Being in generaly nay, 
a neceffity for infinite exiftence ; becaufe otherwife an 
infinite and eternal natbit^ would be neceilary. It feems 
to me the greateft abfurdity to vcakt all exiftence barely 
poJfihUy or contingent \ for even that fUppoics fome Being 
neceflary, of which it muft be a p^le effeH. And if 
any exiftence be aUowed neceflaiy, it muft be infinite 
exiftence ; lor where-ever necefllary exiftence ends^ a ne- 
ceilary nothing will take placcy either finite nothing, or 
infinite. But nothing can have no properties, otherwife 
it would be fifmetbifig. Infinite and eternal are neceflairy 
properties offometbingy and therefore of infinite and eter-^ 
nal Being, And this I would beg leave to call a denmr 
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and the direSlion or velocity of the motion, if 
matter be fuppofed to move. In fliort, indif- 
ference as to the manner of exijience (that is, 
where more ways of exiflence are all equally 
poffible) is inconfi/ient with necefjity of exijience : 
for all the nvays being, by fuppofition, equal- 
ly poflible, the neceflity of any one of them is 
prevented ; and therefor^ the neceffity of any 
manner of exiftcnce, or the neceflity of ex- 
iflence in general. In this cafe we are forced 

to 

Jlration of infinite and eternal exiftence, or Being, merely 
from the fpeculation of our own ideas^ abftrading from 
efieds ; which if we Ihould give up, we cannot, I think, 
pretend to be certain about any thing. Or let it be 
confidered thus, that there is an abfolute, unconditional 
neceflity either of exijience or non-exijience-^ and this will 
make one of the two univerfal and abfolute. There can- 
not be a neceflity for boch^ there would be then two 
ablblute neceflities oppofing each other ^ whereby the ne- 
ceffity on both fides would be fufpended or deflroyed : 
nor can both be (aid to be unneceflary, or indiflerent; 
that would-be a necefftty of univerfal indifference^ or of want 
of neceffity, whereby oppofite afieAions of Being, [ne« 
ce$ty and indiflerence] would be confounded, or made 
the fame : and fuch notions applied to Being itfelf would 
make ftrai^e work m Philofophy. Abfolute neceffity is 
every where alike and uniform, without diflerence or 
variety, which indeed fliews the unity of the neceflary 

Being, 
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to fuppofe m ^external caufe determining one 
particular ihanndr of exiftence out of mdrt 
poflibfe oiies. And ihis is applicablfe to the 
condition erf niatter particularly : for being a 
dead inaStroe fubftance, as has been ihade ap- 

* 

pear, arid indifferent to the fevehil ways of ite 

cxifting, and hot being able to dfetermine this 

indiiFerfence itfelf, aa external caufe to deten- 

tnine the manner of its exiftence is abfolutely 

neceflaty : and fincfe it could not exift at all 

but 
Beings ais t)r. CUrh obfervcs. Now I cannot hdp ob- 
fervki^ that this ftems very diflferent from the Carhftdh 
method. They iSrft of dll Forrti, \l hot atbltr^ily, at leaft 
voluntarily, the idea dFan JrifitiitMy perfed Bfeirtg, and 
iBigute for the ncceffity oF hfe exiftence Mia that formed 
idea : but bt^innihg in the tfaahh^ here illehtfohed, thd 
complex idea dJF ah mfinftely perFed Being forces itFelt 
upon us, ptopferty by proj^ty ^ and tfee idea itfelf be- 
cdtnes h^eflairy. Let me farther bbfervc that it (eems 
improper to apply here Mr. Leihnit%*s principle of a/uf- 
fcient reajon. This necejftty appears to me more than a 
fufficien't teafon, as it is neceffity^ for necejjity is more 
than harefufficiency. And this will hold alfii applied to 

the manner of neceflary exiftence, which will itfelf, I 
hope, appear neceffary immediately. And thus fer here 
as to the proof of neceflary ^eing, a priori^ which t 
i^all have occafion tp refume ia eilabliihing the uniqf 
oF the Deity, ' 
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but in fome manner ^ an external caufe was ab- 
folutely neceffary to make it exift at fir ft ^ or 
to give it any manner of exijlence. 

VI. Here again it hath been urged, *' That 
indifference as to the manner of exiftence 
may not be inconfiftent with a Beings ex*- 
ifting necejjarily in fbtne manner ; if it be 
allowed that a Being which owes its exif- 
tence to no other Being, may be afFedled 
by other Beings as to the manner of its ex-> 

" iftence 

^ As to what IS laid, that though a ^xoof a pofleriori is al- 
lowed, yet we can determine nothing albout the manner of 
his exiftence till the Jufficient reafon is known ; I beg 
leave to obferve, that fuppofing no proof a prim could 
be adduced, yet if it be fliewn by arguments a pojierioriy 
diat this Being hath no caufe of exiftence from without, 
it follows that he muft have a neceffity of it from within, 
or in his nature, juft as effedhially as it could have fol- 
lowed from a proof a priori : and this determines the 
mtnner of his exiftence as to neceftity, that is the ne- 
ceffity of it ; and the mumer of it in any odier refped 
is not yet enqpiired into^ nor are we guilty of any un- 
warmtabk boldnefs^ I diink^ in fpeaking thus much of 
the nmmer of his exiftence upon fiich grounds, t leave it 
iidre to the judicious to confider, whether in this cafe 
.^ere be not a noedlefs difference made of late^ in point 

i of 
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** iftence, which does not appear fo abfurd as 

*' to be cafily confuted." Whether by thefe 

laft words it be meant that God Almighty may 

be afFedted by his creatures as to the manner 

of his exigence, or that matter which owes 

its exiftencc to nothing elje (which by the way 

would be a begging the queftion) is fo afFe£t« 

ed as to have the manner of its exigence 

changed 
of conclufivencls, between a proof a priori and a po/Ie^ 
riori. What fignifies it how we come to the know- 
ledge of any truth, provided we come to the certain 
knowledge of it ? Whether by the fynthetic or analytic 
method ^ by banning at the head and coming down to 
the foot, or by beginning at the foot and mounting 
to the head ? In other parts of knowledge the analytic 
method is much infifted on, which is all by arguments a 
pofteriori '^ and this brings no difadvantage to that par- 
ticular fcience, or truth. Mathematicians in Algebra be- 
gin at the end, (if I may fo fpeak) and argue backward : 
and having found out the truth this way, they make it a 
Handing theorem, to argue a priori from, for ever after. 
Why Ihould it be otherwife here ? When by arguing 
from ^eas we find out that there muft be an eternal 
uncaufed Beings why may we not make thi$ truth a 
Jianding theorem^ and deduce all the fame confequences 
from it, as if we had feen it direftly without inveftigation. 
If we difcover a neceflarily exifting Being a pojieriori^ we 
have then a fufficient reafon a pojlerioriy for believing 
his exiflenccj and if we havea fufficient tesJbn a pofieriorj, 

why 
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changed, I know not ; only it had been pro- 
per to have fftid jfonfiethiftg in proof of this 
JUffoJition^ or to have affigned the injlance^ fined 
it is mad€ the ground of an objedlion. How- 
ever, the abfiirdity of it may appear in gene^ 
f al thus. If a neeejfary Being might have th« 
manner of it« exiflence changed by any other- 
Beings it muft dfepemJ on that other Bein^ 
for the manner of its exiftence at leaft : and if 
it depended, on another Being f6r the manner 
of its exifteftce, it muft depend on that Being 

why demand another fufficient t^eafbn a priori ? Bujt 

in truth, we have a fafBtient realbn i priori^ for we dif*- 
Q^vtt a mot&ty of hit exiftence^ which is much the 
flioQ^., A fufficient reafin is only applicable in the na- 
ture of things, I conceive, when we are enquiring about 
effiSfs), bat to require a fuflScitnt rcafon of uneflfefted ex- 
iftdoce (oor of the manner of ic, wUcb muft be alfo utir 
c|fa3:ed, and therefore ncceflary) feems to me very 
abfurd; it is the fame as to require a fufficient caufe able 
to eflfeft thefe wtcaufed or mctffarj things. Laflly, I 
would obferv4 tJm &e (tniyiog a neceflary Being may 
imply* a contradidion, and yet tluit contradi&ion want to 
be brought out by a train of reafoning. The derlying 
ev^ true {^ropofition as weQ ^ axioms^ implies a conT 
tiNi/3i/S6mhy t^d yet diefe wa^t to be proved. And tho^ 
proppfitions may be axioms to the quick-ftghted^ which 
to others will' require a denK>nftration. 

Vot.. II. B b for 
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£>r exigence itjelf\ fince it cannot e^ift but in, 
Jome manner. Exigence tajcen feparately f roiu 
all manner of exiflence is an itnpofiibilitj, 
the negation of \exiflence. But it hath beei^ 
Ihewn (N"" 4.) that a felf-exif^ent Being mu0: 
be alfo independent for its exigence, and there- 
fore for the manner of its existence. Nay^^ 
fo independent is the manner of neceflary ex-- 
iftence, that it is even abfurd to fuppofe it tp 
depend on the necejjizry Being itjelf^ or to be 
determined by it; for it ought to exift before 
it could determine the manner of its own ex- 
iftencQ, and therefore to exift without deter^ 
mining the manner of its exigence ; or to 
exifl in a necefTary and independent manner. 
Or thus. It ought to exiil before it could 
determine the manner of its own exiflence, 
and yet tp determine the manner of its exift- 
cnce before it could e^^ift, fince the manner 
of its exiftence is fuppofed dependent on, and 
therefore determined by itfelf ; which is re- 
pugnant. In a word, if the manner of ne- 
ceflary exiftence were dependent^ it would be 
effected: and as we fuppofe it dependent on 

another 
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another Being, or the neceffary Being itfelf, 
it would be efFe£ted by one or other of thefe 
refpedively. And, fince exiflence cannot be 
without a manner, the fuppofition ends in 
this palpable contradiction, T\\zXzxi uncaufed 
Being U caufed by another Being, or by itfelf. 

VII. I am felicitous to.rcmove the preju- 
dices of men in this ma:terial point, and ther&- 
fore obferve that the manner of neceffary ex- 
iftence is otherwife proved to be itfelf necef- 
fary ^ thus. If the manners of neceflary ex- 
igence are more than one, then they are 
either all unneceffary^ or contingent only ; 
or they are all neceffary y or, laftly, one of 
them only is neceflary. Firjl^ if they are 
all contingent or unneceffary, fince the Be- 
ing could not exifl: then but in one of 
thefe unneceffary manners , it could not ex- 
ift neceffarily at all. For, as I have faid, ex- 
igence, taken feparately from all manners of 
exiftence, is an impoflibility 3 fo that it is 
oontradiiStory to fay exiflence is of a different 
nature from all manners of qxiffence. Con- ' 

Bb 3 ceive. 
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ccivc, if it be pofflde,. a Being ftript dt at) 
manners of exiftencc) and then enquire about 
the nature of its ccUluce if ]rou can. It muft 
be then annifaikled, having m manmr of ex* 
iftence^ and therefote an raiflence of m> na^ 
ture. Exigence without a manner is bat an 
abflradt idea ; and hence it is that from the 
manner of it only* it receives the denomina* 
tion of neceffary^ cmtit^eM > bspp^j mfirm^ 
Ue\ &c. Secondhft^ if the nnaaners are att 
laid to be neceflary^ (paiBng hy the contradic- 
tion in Ibch a fuppofifion) when doe BQiB>g 
exifta in any one of thcna. Mid the t$fi m»fl 
be imMecefmy for that tiare at kaft, nay i;»- 
foffibk\ fince a Bei^g cannot exift in twa 
different manners at once Thus the impolB*^ 
bility woald go round throu^ them alt, and 
this fiippofition wooid make them all as uqw 
neccfitry as the former : the nec^iity is bot 
tumHtud. Nov^ iiixe there eooJd^ be no ne^ef^ 
fury Being in eithet of thefb t\«o<fapf>o6tk)fi8, 
and yet it isi qeKtain that ibme Bei^g ex^ 
mceiSariiy, it feHo5xrs that tlie mannei of its. 
exiflence^ is om^ mceffmy^ and immutabik. 

And 
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And thii ibews, as I concluded before, (N"* 
5.) that matter is not ati uncaii&d or neca^f- 
iartly extftent thing, wlioie mariners of ex- 
igence are {o *um'Sous and different, Thk 
|>rinciple therefore, ^at indifference at i9 tie 
manner tfexifome^ i^ incM^eHt "wifb nee^ky 
tf exiftrnce^ and fappofes another Being to 
•determine it, aoad ci coniequence to give ex- 
liEleRCe to that thing at firft, Aande firm ; and 
<nigiit, I think, to be received a« an undoubted 
truth in phibfbphy. Let it aifo from hence 
be remembered, that exiftence cannot be of 
.a different nolure irom the manner of it^ or 
froiB the prefent manner of it ; for it hath no 
other thing to. give it a nature, or denomi- 
nation, or toconftitute a difierence in it, be- 
ing otherwife only a general or abftradt idea. 
£at to go on wiith the fariiher confideratbn 
of matter. 

Vin. If it was eternal and uncauried, it re« 
reived nobbing from any other Being, and 
its nature and properties are felf-exiilent. 
Now the oaAifi^ or matter, withfliut whidi k 

B b 3 could 
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could not be what it is, and without which 
it would be nothing to us, is, that it is 
a fubftance folidfy extended^ figured^ mtyoe- 
able:, divifible. But a fubftance extended and 
figured is a plain efied, and infers a caufe 
which thus extended and figured it 5 when 
we fay a thing is fa/hioned^ tnade^ wrought ^ 
we intimate a caufe which wrought and 
faihioned it after that manner. Extended^ 
figured^ fajhioned^ wrougbty are all alike ex- 
preffions of the paffive form (e)^ How odly 

would 

{g) It hath been obferved here, that this is only a 
grammatical argument But let it be fo ; it fhews us 
that even the propriety of expreffion leads us into a juft 
way of thinking. Let a man fay, whether it is not li- 
terally true of matter, as it is a folidly extended fub- 
ftance, that it is figured^ fapionedy wrought j and if fo, 
whether it can be other thaai an effedl, either in gram-- 
mar or pbilofiphy ? It would be hard to fuppofe thefe 
two inconfiften:. Since we have not another way. of 

communicating our thoughts but by language, if there 
were no propriety in the expreffion^ there could be no 
^uftnefe in the thought when communicated. And fince 
it has been (hewn that the amjiant aSfion of an immar 
terial Being conftitutes the very fplid extenfion of mas- 
ter, this juftifies the propriety of the expreffion ; for it 
.could never have been -thus foiidly extended, or figured 

. . at 
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^ould it found to lay ^ felf-exiflent houfe^ an 
uncaufed pyramid ox Jiatue? The abfurdity is 

not 

at fii-ft, witikniit the adion of this Siing ; /. /. It could 
not have beea without a caufe. 

With refpeft to this it hath been farther urged, thact 
^^ If my expreffion [matter ij figured, extended, placed,] 
^ be 'turned thus, [mattet has figure, cttehfiori, placej 
" the argument vaniflies with the form of ei^reffing it,^ 
But I ask, Whether the Objeftor's manner of expreiCon 
vaakes figure J exUnfion^ place^ any powers or a£Hvities be« 
longing to matter? If they are only marks ofpajfivity m 
it, we are-juft where we were before; they ttiuft ftill 
appear effeStSy however difguifed by the manner of ex-» 
predion. If it be certain that matter could not exift 
without figur^y ot extenfim^ or phce^ and yet could not 
give thefe to itfelf ; what afe we to conclude ? Thai 
fuch pajjiui affeSfims are necejfary zmi felf-exijlent ? Mat- 
ter could not have (olid extenfion, Unlefs an immaterial 
power were exerted upon it, (fee N° 1.) it could not 
therefore have figure or place, as being eternal and uri" 
caufed. If I fhould fay, the table I write upon is a fub^ 
&2nccfiguredy and another contend that itisonly fub- 
fiance having figure ; would his changing the ex- 
preffion fliew that the figure of the table was necejary 
and Jelf-exiftent ? The cafes feem to be much alike. 
One might indeed chufe to fay, matter is a fubltaticd 
having ina£tivity, iriftead of matter is an inadive fub- 
ftanccj but the inactivity of matter would not vanijh 
with the form of fpeech. I fay, matter is a folid^ fi-t 
gurid^ extended fubftance ; it (hould be fhcwn then that 

B b 4 tWa 
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not lefs, though it be Icfs attended to^ wlien 

we 

this opreffioQ is improper, or ambiguous; and that it 
hath led me to make a wropg conclufion ; otfaerwife to 
find fiiult with it, is what may b^ called n&dum iufcirpa 
qtucnre : and to turn it to a form leis common, and 
1^ juft, is endeavouring to perplexa pbin cafe. 

It is ftill farther urged on this Head, ^^ That the lo- 
** cation of matter, or its being in 9ni place rather than 
^ another, cannot prove that it doth not exift necei^ 
^^ farily^ as I pretend ; becaufe neceilary exifteace has 
'^ relation* only to tinuy but not to place ; or it implies 
^' that the thing muft have exifted through all points of 
^^ time, and for ever, but not in all places and every 
^^ where/' This is the common notion concerning ne- 
ccQary exiftence; but if we confider what has been faid 
in the two laft paragraphs, concerning the manner of ne- 
ceflary exiftenc^ which muft be itfelf neceiSuy, this 
notion will appear to be only a common prejudice. I (hall 
here apply the argument to matc^ in particular, and en* 
deavour to (hew that neceflity of e^dftence hath as much 
a relation to place as to time. 

If we fay mattec exifts neceflarily in general^ but 
not with refpe£l to any particular place -^ fince place is 
as neceflary an a&6tion of its exiftence as extenjiott 
itfelf (for extenjion cannot be widiout place -^ it is 33 
if we (hould fay, the exten&on of matter in genecal 
is neceflary, but in particular it is only cmtingent or 
eafual'i or thus, the exiftence of matter is neceilary, but 
a necejfary affe^ian of that neceflary exiftence is only 
cafuaL Thus the general and particular exiftence of mat- 
ter ihould have contrary natures -^ or the exiftence of mat- 
ter. 
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we f^ppoic an tituaufid globular particle of 
matter, a filf^exifient cubical atom. Figu^ 

ration 

ter, and a necefafy ^SHon ^ dM MaftMO^ ^iioiild 
inre contraiy rutures. TMs ^Jhms mi dmiis the we^ 
ct&xy etiRttice of nuatter '4t vonei. And thve is no 
avoiding this cotrmdidioB, for die dbjeftion fiip^pofet 
matter to hat>e liuo dtffirentkinJs e( codftence^ k &p- 
po&s the exiftenee of iMCter in ^general to be tmdUiv^ 
ffiiKed by any thing dfe, «8 it extfts neceArfly^ hurmat-^ 
eer tnuft ^/)? particufarfy^ and is not what LogUUns call 
all' Univerfale a fartt ret ; and therefore its particular. $»- 
^ifici muft be determined. Now fjicc matter can otaif 
&6& partidiriarty, and' hath do geneFal exiftence, it caoh* 
txot'codft widiontbejiflg deteminod by an external auk 
as to place. And fince its exKftence hath no waffawyrt- 
kaiofi to place, /> U notmceffkry. Here the Okje^hf 
iiippefes matter once dttermined as to place, (or once de* 
fxmikied in its particular exiftence) np matter how : au4 
havi^ fuppofed this, :lae contends no determination is 
decelGufy, and that the arggymnc fiom determining its 
partiiMtiar lofiotiPH hath no force to &ew that it cqM 
mthe felf^ixyient. 

The argument ^wiiicli wckeirsiDake tt(c of to fliew 
diat matter doth not exift necef&rily, is d)i$: If matter 
elafts not neccflarily in tins place, it doth not exift ne- 
cdBarily in antaher place ^ and chercibre it exifts necef- 
ftsilyia no pUta. The ftrengtbof daiSiargusnent woiil4 
be better peroaivid perh^ips, if it were dxawn out at 
greater tei^, which venkj be dofie in the foUowing 
manner. 

If 
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ration is one of thofe thmgs which unavoid- 
ably imply caujation. The conception of 

matter 

If matter cxifts neceffirily at all, it cither exifts ne- 
ceffirily in no plaa ^ or in all places ; or laftly, in any 
flaei it is fuppofed to be in. Thefe are all the fiippo- 
fitioD$ that can be made, and yet they are all contra- 
diSory. As to tbe/jr/?, if matter be faid to csaSt necef- 
ferilyiif noplaciy it is denied toeidft neceilarily at all. 
The property which its exiftence hath in no place, is no 
property of its exiftence. The/iConJ^ that matter exifts 
Beceflarily in all places^ is a direft contradidion ; for 
6nce matter (any particle of it, or the whole mafs) can 
cxift but in one determined place at once, in all other 
places it exifts neither neceflarily, nor unneccffiirily. 
Where it exifts not, its exiftence hath ftill no properties. 
And the third fiippofition, viz. That matter exifts ne-. 
cefl&rily in whatever place it is fuppofed to be in, is re- 
pugnant in the very terms. It cannot be faid to be in 
any place, rather than another^ but by fuppefitiony and at 
the fame time it is faid to be neceffarily there. What I 
obierved juft before is very evident here ; the determi- 
nation is once fuppofed, or matter is once fuppofed in a 
certain determined place ; and it is hence inferred that no 
external determination is neceffary, or that matter exijlt 
neceffarily there. If this be not fo, let the Obje^or af- 
iign another reafon, why it fliould exift in any particulap 
and determined place, befides his o^n fuppofition. Let 
the place it is faid to be ip, be called A; it exifts 
tfierefore.in the place A at the time « j now it was equally 
polfible that it might have exifted in the place B at the 

time 
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matter is not that it is a fubftance figuring^ 
and extending ; bujt a fubftance aStually figu^ 
red, and impenetrably extended (f) : and that 

a fub- 

time « ; or there is no other neceffity for its exifting in 
this place, but an arbitrary fuppofition; and another man 
might have £\xppo&d with equal reaibn, that it exifted in 
the place B, C, or D, at the time «. But to fuppofe it 
exifting in the place A at the time ^^j and thence to infer 
that it exifts nece(&rily there at that time^ is as much as 
to fay, My fuppofing it to exiji there makes it necejfarily 
exift there. Which fliews, as has been iaid, that necef- 
(tty of exiftence has as much relation to place as to time* 
And therefore fince matter is indifferent as to exifting in 
any place, it requires an external, or immaterial caufe to 
determine its place, or location \ and fince it could not 
exift at all, but in fome place; it requires an immaterial 
caufe to determine its exiftence in ibme place at firft. 

And the £ime kind of argument will be applicable, to 
fliew its indiffirence as to being of this or zaoAiei figure ; 
having the parts of its mafs contiguous^ ot feparated-^ and 
if (eparated, as to having them at this or another diftance^ 
And the £ime reafoning will al(b ihew its indifference aa 
to being in a ftate oi re/lor motion^ as to having this or 
another dire^ion^ this or another degree of velocity; in 
all. which an infinite variety is poiltble. And in fpite of 
all evafions that can be thought on, this argument (hews 
that matter is not a felf-exiftent or uncaufed fubftance. 

(f) Here it hath been asked, ^^ If we may not % 
^^ that fpace is extended as well as body V* I anfwer^ 
that it cgnnot be faid to be extended in the fame fenfe 

that 
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a fubflance (hoidd be figoml with iafiake 
diver (ity, and extended arbitrarily^ and yet 
Jby n<»thing, is the iaausabiundity^ tha^ /i6^r^ 
10^ /^ ^/^ effeSl without a caufe. This argu- 
ment hath not been hitherto fully confidcrcd^ 
Inxt it will appear to a Teafenahle .maB, aftar 
lihe€xtAeft weighing of ttiings, that the hca^ 
tion of body rather in this than that place, 

implies 

that body or matter is. The idea we have of fpace is of 
cxtenfion in the abftrafl:^ not of a concrete eittcnded 
fubftancc. And this takes off the force of the ohjec- 
tion from a fuppofed parity. Upon this account Mr. 
Lochi chufcs to call it expanfion^ (Bock 2. chap, rj:. 
Se£l. I .) and we conceive it as a thing incapable of gm- 
tra^im^ dilataUouy motion^ divyUnlUy^ or feparsthn (f 
taru (Sec Mr. Locke^ Book a. cbiyp. 13. 8«a, la, 13, 
14, 15^ 16 and 17 J But chiefly we conceive it as ne- 
x^ary and infimte^ incapable of change, and inpoffibie 
to be produced or annihilated. It would be ccBttadfeOor^ 
to fiiy, 4)ace i6 extended infim$ fiusa an^. The Cor- 
tifam CB^naaittm infioile^ to get free of infinite ^ce^ 
-#> neceffitvy is it eren in drir tcuncqKioo. They faw 
wherever nrniter mala^ pim fpace woaid begin ; ilife 
aaade them diange Ae AiftdteSan ootioD, as to die 
fiQitanefi of matter; Ar Apf/hHchcAmOit the ynM 
^M^ and y^idlowedneidMic^ABviiarjii;^^ 
l^qpond the beaixn [^iV»« A ^^^ •«» 1^ ^<^«» ir'JI »t»o<- »\ \ 
^PH ifW ?S^ t5 ^fmm. Db sadD, Jik «, cs^ 11.} Afd 

yet 
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kxipUcs the aSI of fome Bdiig : that the^« 

jct it is to be obferved, that he £d not confycute « 
purr fmhenHty^ or negation of dl Being, without the 
djOBdaaelfanits; but phcts Imng, BRchangeabie, Iisippf) 
eternal^ £d»^x daere. [ a*^' fltMUA^«iA{^ii^«*»»9ii, tor* «j^i 

IbidJ Ic had been' abfctrdf to place a fmali quantity of 
matoec acaidft at hfmtc nodBing. Thus u^ ike vrikc 
violence men offered to their ideas when they dcoii^ 
i^ceto be afiualiy infinite. A Carteftan^ or even an 
JrifhttUtm fimumu^ cmainly fc^ u it is true that 
there is fuch an affeflinn of body as nu^m. In flnm; 
we cannot conceive, without rq)ugpancy^ that fp^cc 
can be taken away, or tftar it was Jlr etched out at any 
cevtam tim^,, or by zputieahr aStim: or, cocHtaiily, 
that body was plaud rather in one pare tbaa anodicf o^ 
this neceffiffy immenfityj without thj particular q£1 of 
Ibflie Beings or tbol it was cKcendbd thus hx only, ancf 
sio fardbKy nicHouc iietdt^terMku^ of air extemat agent(; 
The extenfion of body thea implies a particilar a£tioa 
exerted, but the extenfibn office implies no fuch thing: 
Sof we camux tnif bf Jjfacd werr extended^ nor apply 
liie tsxvt extsmdeA taboCb ia the btxntknk. I xmfbx* 
ther take notice here, that they who tnake matter xm* 
eeffisy (all forts of AthetJI's) fliould obferve the great dif- 
4B»eace between fpace and matter ia point of neeeffity; 
Space hath all the true marks of neceflary estenfi)ii^ 
matter all the contrary. To lay once fpace, was not ex^ 
Undied kofHe^ a a(»itrad«Slicm^ it is impaJUpfue^ without 
fiffixey btaupvy dhnfioHi fitmAUity^ matkn. Twa tbitigs 
equally neceflary, could, noft hav&oppofite afibdions. tsx 
ndljjcft of that YC7 neccfUty, 

guration 
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guratim of any particle of matter required 
an external caufe ; and that its determined 
quantity of folidityy rather more or U/s, could 
not have been viithoat^ determining principle. 
Thefe arc the infeparable charadlerifticks of 
an effeSi ; and let us purfue matter as far as 
we pleafe, we can never find it divefted of 
them. There are not more marks of an effed 
about a boufey or ajlatue^ than can be (hewn 
about the rudeft piece of matter; not to ma- 
ny, as about the lead aflignable part of it, if 
we confider the conftituent particles of an 
aflignable part, and the parts of a boufe or fta-- 
iucy as fuch. Why (hould I allow, if I find 
a piece of wood Jhapedy that this fliape was 
given it by fomething ? and if I confider any 
other part of matter as having Jhape^ that this 
ihape was given it by nothing ? Or if I find 
the piece of wood lying any where ^ that it was 
dropt there, or laid there, by fomething; and 
if I confider ^ny part of matter as placed^ that 
it was laid there ^ or placed there by nothing ? 
Certainly if we confider this point cooly, the 
figure y the quantity ^ tl^e location of ajpiy part 

of 
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of matter, will as readily lead pur thought^ 
to a caufe of them, not matter \ as the dimen- 
fonSy figure^ Gfr, of a houfe, l?ad us to a caufe 
pf them^ not the htufe itfilf^ 

IX. Moreover, matter is a thing moveable^ 
dtvifibky fituabUy with rcfpedt to other mat- 
ter : thefe are all paffive qualities of matter, 
no powers in it, but capacities or properties, 
whereby it is capable of being varioufly af- 
fefted by fime Being having power thus to 
vary and modify it; and all flowing from the 
pature or primary conception of it. Matter 
that is not divijible^ or moveable j or fituabk^ 
with refped to other matter, is not matter 
at all to us : denying this of it, we deny every 
thing we conceive concerning it, and quite 
deftroy our idea of fuch.a fubftance. But to 
be paflive implies to be made or effeSled. To 
hxwt power zndi aHivity doth not ftraight con- 
clude that the Being is not an efFedt: but to 
want thefe, and to be entirely pajjivey is an 
argument we may rely upon, that the thing 
is an effe^ of an active caufe; other wife it is 
3 paflive 
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paffive for no reafoit^ and by no agent, being 
paflive by and from nothing. 'BaJJvoity can 
only in the order of nature be confeqaent 
upon aSiivity^ as much as effeSt can only hi 
confequent upon caufe^ and there is the fame 
Indiflblubl© connexion between what is pajfive 
and' that Jrom which it is pajjhe (fomething 
adSlive namely) as there is between tfk^k and 
caufe. Paflive and a(9ive, truly /peaking, are 
but the juft epithets oftfkfytd and efficient. 
It is not pofllHe to affign an inftancc of a 
thing's being paffive, but what relates either 
to Its being produced at f?rll, or having the 
manner of its exigence changed by an adlive 
caufe. If indeed it were poffible that a paf- 
five fubdance Aoafd not be the efftfl: of an 
aftif e caufe, but uneffeCted, uncaufed 5 then 
there would be no nded of any caufe at all td 
produce any tSz&, ; for effedts, or things of 
a paffive nature, mJghtbefelf-exiftent, which 
would confound reafbn, and put an end ta 
philofophy. 

X. Againft this argument from the paffi- 
2 " vity 
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vity of matter the following difficulty hath 
been moved, " There feems to be this ma- 
terial difference betwixt a thing's being 
paffive in relation to another Being, and 
a thing's being an effed: of a caufe, that 
the firfl: as a relation might never exift, 
though the things exift ^ the other muftex* 
ill whenever the fubjeds exift* A thing 
*^ may be of a paffive nature, and yet never 
*' aded upon. This relation, if the caufe of 
*' it is aflced, flows from the nature and ef- 
fence of things. May not one argue from, 
a tiling's exifting of an adive nature, that 
the paffive Being muft neceflarily exift in 
the fame manner as you do in this place ?'' 
To this I anfwer firft, that it is not to be 
underftood how a relation (hould not exift, 
if the related things themfelves exift ; nor 
how a thing of a paffive nature fliould exift 
without ever having beeri aded upon. If 
father and fon exift^ the relation between 
them muft exift: nay, if the^^^ alone ex- 
ifts, being a related thing, this as much infers 
that the father exifted in the generation, as 

if both the terms were expreffed 5 fince a re* 

* '«_,■..• 
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lation cannot confift in one term. In like 
manner, a thing of a pafHve nature is a fe^ 
lative term, and infers a thing different from 
itfelf to be the other term of the relation. 
If a relation flows from the nature of things, 
it flows from the nature of both the related 
things. It cannot flow from the nature of 
one thing only. Relations are as etibrnal 
between the ideas in the Divine^ Mind as 
any thing elfe ; but even there a relation doth 
not conflfl in one idea. And thefe ideas are 
the origin of the nature and efl[ence of things. 
This expreffion, *^ a thing may be of a j&^w 
nature and yet never aSled iipon^^ pafles tiver 
the main pointy and fhufHes in another inftead 
of it. It fiippofes a thing of a paJSive nattiife 
once exijlihgy lio matter how, but without 
having been ailed lipon in Ae produftiori; 
and then infills upon a thing poflible ei^bugh, 
that afterward it may never have been adled 
upon in having the manner of its exiftelQce 
changed, ^ut the queftion here is, "Wheflier a 
thing of a paflive naiture could exiil without 
an active nature to produce it at fir fl, or having 
l>eeh paflive £:bmi fomething in die produ Aion ? 

'This 
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Ijrhis is/uppoiedii an4 the jrqiation, included iii 
•the .term (pq^e) alledged never to have cx- 
ifted. But waving this, J, fay ibe reajon why 
.^e conclu4e any thing to be an e£fe<3: at alii 
is the ohfefving it to want power and aftion^ 
and yet.feeiqg power and aftion qxerted upoii 
it. This is the cbaraBeriJiic of an efFed;^ 
by .which ^^e ;know it to be anef^dl, thoqgh 
we, were npt prefent, ^t the produdion of it: 
.and, it is the cafe of matter ^n particular; an4 
>if, , nptwithftanding this, it may be ftill ielf- 
exiftent, the dift^i^lipn pf caufe an»d iffeSi is 
.ent;irely loft in philpfophy, and all reafpning 
is, at, ^ti. end, aS|I,h^ye ^id. Surely it cant 
neyer be right to admit pf >fufih a .pr*^nciple as 
,Mfill ftpp our^napuths for eyier aft^fer, and en- 
tirely prevent pur reafpning about any .things 
;|S[qW /there is ^not ^pi^qre power ,n[unifcft§d 
. wheoTiiat^r hath the, ]n^rir\er pf itsexiftence 
^«haflg?d„ by Q^ptipn^tp wit, wW jh is. cpp^^^ 
'JS^yM^mi.tq:)^ an^fffe^Jl, ,thaii is mapi- 
. ff ftetlJn >it .cpgjjjjered wifhe^t any change, p 
..tbeRV^Ofler pf jts c^lftence j , .%t is, J)X,the 
otmi^s, tli^n,i8.|iH9JfeftpdJn ,tj^e mere pro^ 
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in this cafe may be confidered as a large 
fypem^ where numberlcfs things are done : 
the figure of every part of it is determined, 
and that to an indefinite minutenejs ; the rela- 
tive fituation of all thtic number lefs underparts 
is determined, and neceflarily to be fuppofed 
determined in the very firft produftion ; the 
quantity of folid extenfion is determined : 
the indifference in all thoie particulars that 
were mentioned in N*^ 5. is determined to one 
certain circumftance out of millions of others 
equally poflible, by fome thing. I add then, 
There is not by far fo much power manifeft- 
ed when matter hath the manner of its ex- 
igence changed, (by motion) as is manifefted 
in the fimple exiftence of it. And could this 
thing exift without power exerted : that is, 
without an aStive caufe\ that is, without 
having been pajjin)e in the very produftion ? 
Obferve, It is contradiSory to fay matter ex- 
erted this power itfelf : allowing that now 
it has power, this is a power exerted pre- 
vious to its having any j it is a power ex- 
erted in order to its very exiftence : it could 
not exert a power before it exiftcd. And 

I fince 
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fince matter itfelf is not this determining^ 
this operating^ this pcrvoerful principle ^ is not 
the exigence of an immaterial Being necef- 
fary to give it its firft exiftence ? Can a fi- 
gure be determined both in magnitude and 
kindy and yet by nothing ? Muft not. then 
this pajjive thing have been aSled upon in the 
very produdlion of it ? From a philofophical 
furvey of the nature of matter we can never 
draw this inference, " That a, thing may 
be of a paJJive nature^ and yet never have 
" been aSled upon!* Matter is not barely 
fituable, but really fituated^ which requires 
a particular a6t. Thus fituation implies not 
only the paffive capacity, but that it hath 
adlually been pajjive^ from another thing, 
or adted upon : and this relation muft have 
exifted as foon as matter exifted. The fame 
is to be faid in other refpefts j matter is not 
only figurable and extendible, but de faSfo 
figured and extended. It is not poflible here 
(which I beg may be attended to) to con- 
ceive the fimple paffive capacity, without 
the relative a£t exerted. So much doth a 

Cc 3 near 
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0ear infpei^on of ^e nature of nilattd' (hevT 
it to t>e tf» ^eS^y that we could' have no no-!- 

-. ' » " • 

fiori of it at all without tile idea of the a^ 
ipiplled, \yherehy it Wa$ prbduced. No ifiatif 
coujd have the idea 6( a iiibftatace (ituat)ti;» 
iigurable, or extendible, which had hot al- 
ready Jome Jituation^ fi^^fig^^^\ S^d a de-^ 
ter mined exten/um : he cannot conceive it dL^ 
ifting without thefe i nor produced iirft, dild 
receiving thele determinations afterward. Ai 
to the queftion that is put, " If one rtiay 
" riot argue fron^ the exiAeilce of an a^ive 
•* nature^ that the pajke Behig muft lib- 
t* ceflarily exift, in tfiej iaiiie hianner a^ 
^^ I do in this place ?" I aiifwer, by nci 
jtieans. I argue froih the paflive nature of 
matter, that it muf!: have been prddUcfed hf 
an adtive 3eiiig, and therefore h^e Begdil 
to be : but ah adlive Being doth hot re* 
qiiire a paj^ve nature to be the cadfe of if, 
(that is repugnkht) as the ateiad or ]paffive 
lubftance rqcjuires an a^ive Biiiiig to T)e 
its caufe. A dead fubftiance doth not Only 
want an a^fvc Beiftg to aft Ppoft it Beforfe 

the 
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the manner of its cxlftence can be changed 5 
but to produce it at firft; in which cafe 
there is no arguing converfly. Perhaps fome- 
thing farther may be intended in this ob-* 
jeflion ; if any fiich thing be, what the rea- 
der will meet with towards the end of this 
Seftion, will furnirfi him with a fufficient 
reply to it. 

XL It is obfervable that this argumentyr^/w 
the pqffvity of matter concludes in few words, 
from what has been faid in N° 6 and 7. If 
a felf-exiftent Being could not have depended 
on another Being for the manner or mode of its 
ielf-exiAence, that manner of felf-*exiftence 
could not have been changed at any time by 
another Being ; for it muft be equally felf-ex- 
iftent at aU times. If it depended for the 
manner of its exiftence on any Being, it muft 
have depended for its exigence itfelf on that 
Being ; fince exiftence is not of a different 
nature from the manner of it (N** 7.) And 
therefore it could not have been pafiive from 
another Being, fo as to have the manner of 

Cc4 it?. 
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its fcltexiftence changed : it could never have 
been fo much as capable of this. Therefore 
converfly^ a Being that is capable of having 
the manner of its exiftence changed, or of 
being thus paflive from another Being, can- 
not be uncaufed, or felf-cxiftent ; and there- 
fore matter cannot be fUch (g). From this, 

and 

(g) From what is faid here, the anfwer to the laft part 
pf the difficulty in the Note at [d) is plain. It was faid 
there chat it feetns poffible, ^ that a thing wl^ch hath 
*^ exifted from eternity may be annihilated, by a being 
^' endued with the requifite powers." But an eternal 
uncaufed thing muft be felf-exiftent^ by N** 4. and by 
this N° II. the manner of its felf-exiftence cannot be 
changed^ nor therefore taken from it; nor therefore can 
its exiftence itfelf be taken from it ; that is, it cannot be 
^nihilated. A felf-exiftent being was fecured a partf 
ante eternally) from fuch contingency : no other being 
(fuppofing another) could thus efFedl a felf-exiftent nature. 
And it k abiiird to fuppofe that a being might rife up in 
time, which flioijd have this power over it. What w^s 
a contradidion from eternity, muft be a contradiSion 
to eternity J becaufe a contradidbion can never become 
poflihle. It is a beting thp queftion to fuppofe any 
being may be endued with the requifite powers to per- 
form fuch an efFed : It is as if I fliould fay, A circle 
and fquare may be made to co-incide in all their points, 
Jjy (^ being endued y^ith the requifite powers. It is a 
jnighty unphilofophical prejudice to c^oath a felf-exiftent 

being 
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and what has been faid in N° 7. it follows 
eafily, and is to be marked as a con(equence^ 
^at the manner of felf-exijlence mufl be im^ 
mutable ; and that a felf-exident Being can 
have no accident s^ or things not neceffary in 
It. And that there muft be fuch zfelf-ex-- 
ijient Beings immaterial^ the caufe and au^ 
thor oi matter, is now evident, if what has 
been faid in this and the former Sedlions be 
duly confidered. 

being with all the marks of contingency in our imagination; 
and yet this taken the contrary way makes us think it {b 
eafy, as is infinuated in this obje£tion, for a contingent 
thing to be felf-cxiftent. We make the tranfition from 
the one to the other a mere trifle; though their difference 
is fo great, that it cannot be illuftrated by any compa- 
rifon the wit of man can invent : neceflary exiftence is 
infinitely higher above contingent exiftence, than con- 
tingent exigence is above utter non-exiftence. In fliort, 
this whole objedion taken together amounts to the fol- 
lowing plain abfurdity. A Being endued ^ith the requi^ 
Jite powers may make matter either a necejfarily exijient 
things or a contingent thing : for either of thefe two can- 
not be equally poffible in the nature of matter itfelf, as 
is fuppofed, unlefi it be poffible to fi)me Being. I am 
the more exprefs here that I may awaken men to ^ due 
fenfe of the infinite difference of thefe two natures. 

XII. It 
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XIL It will be to no purpofe, in order to 
dude the reafoning above, to fay Matter was 
extended and figured eternally and mtbout be^ 
ginning^ fo that we are cot to enquire bonety 
or wben^ or by wbdm. This is to fay it was 
extended, without being extended at any 
time \ or figured, without being figured by 
any caufe : it is to allow \t Xo \yt an effeSiy 
and at the fame time to deny it had a caufey 
in denying that ever it was thus paffive from 
any thing, or at any time. In (hort, it is to 
bid us (hut our eyes, and make no farther 
enquiry, but aUow n^iatter to be an eternal pajf- 
Jhe lump. If we fey a thing was done, and 
at no timey we deny that it was done : in 
the feme manner, if we fey an fSk& was 
performed and by no cauje, we deny it to be 
an efiedt. To fey matter was eternally &* 
gured, or extended, is an c^eBed^ unintei- 
ligible expreffion, which, attentively confi- 
dered^ grows into a contradidion ; for an»y 
thing done^ as matter figured, extended, ^c. 
is a thing done^ muft partake of the com- 
Qion affedtions of time^ place^ and a caufe y 

\ infoai^db^ 
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tnfbmttdi that- if We deny »ny of thele m-^ 
&parable affefHonfs concern ing^the ^ing donei 
\tz deny the thing- hfelf W to d0ne< Matter 
extended^ and ytt by no $attfii and at m 
time, or no wherei is miAter iMI exitmded^ 
no matter. 

XII|. And for dii^ redfen l^fi & tluiig 
done niaft be done in fefxte time^^ matter 
cannot be an eternal (ffeS of afi etertiat caiii2^ 
which ik the fecond hypdthefisf I mtntioned^ 
by which fome philbfophers havc^nd^vout^d 
to maintain the eternity of matttn This is 
fHll an a#s£led nninteUigible expttifion. The 
fbppoiing an aSHm, fuch a» the efie^ing of 
matter maft be, deitroys* tl^ idm of eternity 
in the thing effeBed by Aa* a:&ion. Evety 
a£lk)n mufl Iiaive a iegiwting «nd an end, 
l^efe are ihdad^ in the tienceptidn of a£tios>; 
for if it were widioot a begirniing, the doing 
is not yet begun, or nev^ was begun $ and 
wliat Was ne^r begtm earmoC be, now ended, 
as tihe prodi]d:ion of matter is. The denying 
(heft Umititozdaaa, anMuiits^fliU tp^fi abfe- 

lute 
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lute negation of it. And to fay maher wa« 
produced without adtion, is as much as to 
lay, it was efiedted without agency or effi^ 
ciencj. It will be faid, God is eternal, and 
naturally adtive ; therefore an adlion may be 
eternal : for the Philofophers who fiiy matter 
is an eternal effeSiy are not Atheijls. But 
though it be certain that the Agent is eternal, 
it will never follow that any particular aB is 
eternal. It is the nature of any particular a6l 
to be circumfcribed and temporary^ that is, in 
other words, to be limited both before and 
behind^ which is a condition inconfiftent with 
eternity. Upon this account it is to no pur- 
pofe to endeavour to entangle the prefent 
queftion, and then to lofe it among the per-^ 
pkxities concerning zjiiccejjhe eternity : for, 
whatever may be in that, when men con- 
tend that the eternity of a Being is made up 
of finite parts of duration, all fucceeding one 
another, they are far from fuppofing that 
aiiy part can be the firfl part; that would 
ruin their conclufion. Whereas here we are 
forced to conceive that an e/^B muft receive 

exiflence 
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cxiftence by a particular adiy and therefore 
to have 2ijirjl fart^ or beginning of its fuc- 
ceflive duration j and this hypothefis aflerts 
matter to be an effeft. If this be well at- 
tended to, it will readily prevent a reply. 
And indeed if men would fpeak nothing but 
what they underftand, and have ideas of, it 
is not conceivable what can be replied. For, 

XIV. It is* certain, by what is faid above, 
thsXfome other Being determined the manner 
of matter's exiftence at firft, and therefore 
the exiftence itfelf^ or gave it exiftence, fince 
exiftence without a manner is impoflible. 
Now let a man anfwer it to his own under- 
ftanding, if when matter got exiftence^ that 
doth not plainly imply that it had it not be^ 
Jore it got it. And if it ever was without ex- 
iftence, whether its exiftence can be eternal. 
It appears to me, that to fay, an ejfFe<ft may 
be eternal, is the fame as to fay, a thing 
which had a beginning may want a com-- 
mencement. It is of no confequence how 
far back we carry this beginning in our ima- 
gination^ 



gimrtieo^ iproviiled -the .conception of it ad^ 
Jieres rnecdSiril^ ritQ] lO^t^Qr, as it ha^ beeo 
^wn to do. jbe canrying a limit &tther 
Jback will rOffver make it npdimit. Ag^in^ 
let this anthbafis «be taken notice <Qf. >It is 
jdie nature rof a (felfrcauflent caufe. never na/ 
ito mft\ iand.it is itbe nafiire of matter, an 
t&Bi jnc^hfj^tb^^ tPib^in .to orift. What 
conclufion are we to draw from this ? Will 
it/v^fferriollQiv <;fram'4t that^ Therefore thefe 
y^mi^iM^An-imh ^equal as, to eternity ? Heiie 
iis3R0ttonlyjft piiowty ^*tti/i^r^, hat i>f ck- 
^ifimcey imJm^^ ;whichil d^e may. he con- 

^^&N. /It 

•(*)iltteth beenvUifed tcre, ^*'That it is not yet 

'^^^ixotJk iiffideoti;^ evident, that abftagASpg,fiX)ixLeter- 

*'^ity> 9Uy not jdways baxe^ed in a^panicu^r^oi^n- 

* ner on a fubjed: ; and .cQnfequ^ntly, may not alio h^yc^ 

'^^ produced the fubje£t of its aAion in all time, or from 

*^ feieoQity." fiut p this: I ueply, ^t ^hk itfelf £ a.w7 

jdark .uDintcDigiblc.nocioq9^jiQd what m body^ I J(hi^> 

xan have a clear conception of, .that a papici^lar ga,^uchf 

'as ''^e-'predaifiion of anjr^mte.^articli -cf inatter -may 

xbe Ipun ou^JBtaaa.^qv^ 4i^ratjon,, fis iE^ix^^s^wmt 

were employed negativefyy or jp dfPfPK ^^ ^^^ } ^' 

fi) I prefume we miift €onceiye^ 'd infinite power was 

idwayis 
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XV. It was a hankering after the eternal 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurtls, and that 

always ading in producing the leaft affignable acorn of 
tomor : and in (his aq;imient, whatarer agreesto any the 
leaft aiBgnable particle, agrees to the whole mafi, whiok 
certainly is not infinite. I mean, it muft be faid that 
every particle of matter muft have been a-fproducing in 
all time, or ftom eternity ; for if it was temporary, the 
produdtion of a finite ^mals could be .but temporary. And 
even though the whole mafs were infinite, yet unlets 
^very the finalieft atom of it was arresting thraugfi 
eternity, any finite ^rtion of that ma&, mir eavtb^ for 
tnftance, would ftill be but temporary, as confifting of 
parts that did not tjlte up an infinite time in the making. 
And die rsafiming is the £ime with sefpeft lx> rkefufty 
moony i^c. And the inhabitants of any other fyfltniy if 
fuch there are, might ftill with reafbn conclude, that 
fheir fyftem alfo was ten^rary : and fo of othecs. Nor 
doth ^ difficulty tend here; for as any a^gaaUe part 
confifts of numberle(s other parts, by the fame kind of 
reaibning, we muft at length be forced to (ay, "that any 
infiniteiy little part was the worktofX}mnip9Penc€ thrmigh 
eternity: (dr there will be vail the iaftieatrjgkting *abottt 
the leaft finite part as about the ^eareft. Befidea, 
it is to'be obferved, that^to fuppdfe a -fdbjida: rtematfy 
pre^xtftingy as is here done, is no mfon to infer that a 
fubjed may be eternal in the produdion, or before it be 
tnade to exift. Not to mentbn that to fuppofe a paj^e 
fubje£f eternally pre-exifting is ^ual to a tacit b^iQg 
Jtbe ^ueftion that matter is^ etemal without ou^y .^ro- 
dudlion; contra demonftratay if the argumfiat8dn<tlie«firA 
partof the (eftion be right 

they 
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they might get matter fome way or other al- 
lowed to be eternal, which made fome Plato^ 
nijis contrive fuchevafions, contrary to P/^/o's 
own fentiments. He himfelf laid, ^' God 
** made the world vifible and invifible^ out 
•' of no pre-exifting fubje<ft j and that his 
" will alone was fufiicient for the exiftence . 
" of things (/)." Where, by the way, it is 
very obvious, that what is made out of nothing 
cannot be eternal : for it did not exift, of 
was not efFeded, when as tyet it was no- 
thing, fo to exprefs it, or as long as it was 
nothing. And there is no medium between 
having been once nothings and eternally Jome- 
thing: that is, we cannot join thefe two to- 
gether, and make a compounded^ or third tia^ 
ture out of them ; fuch a thing, to wit, as 
fhould have been once nothings as being ef- 
feded, and yet eternal \ and every one muft 
perceive that the prefent fchcme fuppofes 

hvuufAhs itf«mymyii9 to9 nxpiniv * a^pttM ycef uirS nV hfti^mr» 

T«f o^r^w r; ^i/Ai,^«. HicrocL dc Providcntia & Fate, et 
PhodiBibUotheca, 

thefe 
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thefe two inconfiftent things joined together 
The followers of Plato did not agree among 
themfelves« Some of them made matter 
eternal without being an tfk&,^ zfifier-Jub^- 
fiance to the Deity ^ dryivyfrov 1^ dc^BXip^v i^ 
(r(ccv (i)^ as if the loweft Being went as 
high inthe higheft perfedlion oi felf-exifience^ 
as the fiipreme Being. Their manner of ex- 
plaining this is worth obferving. They faid, 
" God was not ahU oijuffictent of himfelf 
" to make a world, but ufed the cthoperation 
[(rjvBf/ioc] of eternal matter; and that, all 
things exifting vertually in matter before* 
hand^ he only delineated, fhaped and 
** wrought them off, out of the common 
" mafs and from their original rade form (/)." 

They 
H) Ibid. 

7^ Asy«^fvi| vXq. avVv ii •ion) ^«»^dfyf«^«i^a( ^p7^> ^ ^^'* 
T#yr0( fii^yMy kI JU«f»y0i>ro{ {iaopw) U tS hXtitS a'^^/MttiTOi, IfalcL' 

Her^ if we coofidcr what hath been proved before^ 
Vol. IL D d viz. 
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They indeed txdMdt A Epicurus' s chance ^ bat 
they made a dead fabflance as neceflary as a 
living Being in the nature of things : as t£/e^^ 
exiftent deadneji muft have contributed iti 
help to felf-exiftent Power, before a world 
could be formed. At this rate the negation 
tf every perfeSitm might be made a felf^x-- 
ifiing thing ; and there might be an eternal 
neceffity of imperfe&ion^ as well as of per* 
fedion in nature! They imagined infinite 
power could not produce a certain efFed % 
therefore they kindly aflifted it out of their 
own fancy, by fuppofing the efiefi already 
performed, and all the difficulty oven What 
can be eaiier? It is juflr fuch an arguoieot » 
if we (hould contend, that no Being could 

vi%. that it is the power of the Deity exerted, which 
conftitutes the very folid nature of matter j ic wuft ap- 
pear a direA contradiSioa to fay any thing ixifiid ver- 
tually in it. One would almoft think thefe Pbibfipbers 
had been Carpinters by trade, and had confined the Deitf^ 
to their own manner of working} at kaft their wfaolo 
defcripcion favours of the bwf/i Mecbanick. If matter 
be utterly Hia£Hvip, how can it co-^perauf What hatli> 
no i»9^vffU, can never afford ^vn^ or aMance to ao- 
ocner wing. 

€Ut 
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cut and form the parts of a watch, though 
it might fet them together, if we fuppofe 
them eternally pre-exijiing: and therefore tbi 
parts pre-exijied eternally I The felf-exiftence 
of a dead inactive fabdance is as great an ab^ 
furdity, when we fuppofe the Deity to co- 
exift with it, as if we denied him^ or ra-^ 
ther greater ; becaufe then We allow the c^-* 
iflence of a Powerful Caufe^ which we deny 
bn the other hypothefis^ And, as hath been: 
faid above, there is as much power actually 
exerted, be it by what it will, before thd 
tudeft piece of matter could be made fimply 
to exifl, as could be eiterted in changing the 
mannifr of its exigence 2 and thkt it ihouldf 
be exerted^ and by nothing too is ilrange. 
We allow that a power muft be adlually ex- 
fcrt^d to move the particle A from B to Q 
or along the line B G : biK the intelligent 
ReadBf #illf neVer dbh)S£teit it requires^ powef* 
tb place it* at B firllj and to determine alt 
thofe things likewife- mr its fim'ple exifiehbe^ 

WhichrltliaVfc atitv^ti ix€^ \^ d'dtermihei 

• - • • 
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X VL The other fort of Platonijis allowed 
God to have made the world, both as to 
Jorm 2xA Jubjlance '^ but yet fo as that it pro- 
ceeded from a neceffity of his nature, and 
was a confequence 'KOL^oiM,o>AbYiiJLOL^ of it {m) : 
or fo that he had no priority of exigence 
before his own effed, which therefore had 
no beginning in time («). But if God created 

(«r) Ka» « |8«Xw, vaptthiyfAttrl rg rtvt r^t ym^iiJbm litttyivtf 
Wfii r« ^nrt^fAnu * ^ar) yttf o ri xet^dw*^ aXruv ro rufitet rn^ 
•Mtftf riw«( ytiffr«< * oft/xf^^^ ^ *'f tr^fMtri « o-Mae, le^ »» o/b(»6- 

Ztachariae Scholiaft. as cited by Dr. Clarke. Another of 
thefe comparifons is to be found in the fame place from 
St. Augujiin, Sicut enim inquiunt [Platonici] ft pes ex 
^ternitate femper fuijfet in pulverey Jemper ei fuhejfet 
veftigiuniy 6fr. 

(«) ^i autem a Deo quiderh fa5ium fatentur mundum^ 
n$r{ famen eum volunt tetnpons habere fed fuse creationis 
initium ; ut modo quoda^i vix intelUgibiU^ femper fit 
fa£lm. Ibid, ab eod. Here how could the world, if it 
\SsA a beginning of creation^ be without a b^inning ot 
time? This is fcarce intelligible indeed, or rather plainly 
ccntradiHory. But though Philofophers of all men are 
obliged to fpeak nothing except what they underftand^ 
and conceive poffible ; yet they are the only men in the 
world periiaps, who have fpoke the greateft nonfenie^ in- 
fomuch that there is fcarce any thing fo abfurd, which 
fome or other of them have not maintained. 

^ matter 
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matter by a neceflity of nature, he could 
never not create it\ for, as hath been (hewn, 
there is no mutability in his nature, and this 
neceflity muft always remain: or God muft 
create matter conjlantly as well as necejfartly. 
Shall we think that he created an infinity of 
it ; and that (no more after that being pof- 
fible) he is forced to annihilate fome part 
again, that he may anfwer the neceflity of 
creating ? fbmething like this mufl: be fup- 
pofed on their fcheme. And if, on the other 
hand, // werepojjible he (hould produce mat- 
ter in time only ; then it was poflible too 
that matter might not be eternal : and if it 
were poflible it might not be eternal, by 
what argument can. a man fliew that it was 
really eternal They who would defend the 
eternity of matter, mufl: at any rate flick to 
the impoflibility of its being, otherwife, or 
that God produced it neceflfarily. And in- 
deed, thefe men have endeavoured to ex- 

V • • • 

plain themfelves by comparifbns that fhew 
they had this notion of the Deity. ** As 
^ the Sun^ (fay they) if it had eternally ex- 
" ' D d 3 • " " ifted^ 
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-' ifted, would hsiV^ ^tm2\\y produced ligbt^ 
^^ or an opaque body a (hadow^ or a foot a 
^' foot/lepi fo the material world is an eter- 
** nal produSiion^ or confequence of God who 
•* is eternal/' It is eaiy to obfcrve here 
firft that the fun^ the body^ or the foot^ are 
not efficient caufes producing an adlion of 
themielvesj but things of a paflive and ne- 
ccffary nature^ which another uigent ufes as 
injirumfttts to produce the cffedl. A foot^^ 
v.gr. is but the inftrument or thing, whereby 
zfree Agent (man) produces the print or vef' 
tige : And to fay, -' If a man had eternally 
produced the impreffion of his Joot In/and^ 
or the fignature oizjealm v>axj it would 
^' have been an eternal efiedk," is no proof 
or illuilration of thp thing intended to b;^ 
cleared up by th^e cqrnparifon, but a bare 
fuppofition of it in other words. The pro- 
dudlion of an inipreffioi^ in wa:^ or ^nd i^ 
an adion, and implies the limits of a begins* 
l"§ ^nd ap epd ^ fpr it cannot be conceived 
that any opp ihquld be eternally a-putting 
on an imprefi^on^ without haying at apy tim/Q 
I rc^Uy 
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really put it on. The fame may be faid 
concerning the Sun prodacing light, or an 
opaque body hindering the progrefs of it : fince 
thefe are necejfary things^ and not free Agents^ 
it is the fame as to fay, if fome Being had 
from eternity given that property to the Sun^ 
whereby it emits ligbt^ or that property to 
another hody^ whereby it cafts a Jhade ; then 
light would have hctn eternally produced^ and 
a (hade eternally projeSled: which liippofes the 
thing in queftion, but no way (hews how it 
is poiHble, All thefe examples prepofteroufly 
fappoie die utuffiB^d eternity of matter inr 
fbme circumftance or other, in order to (hew 
that it might have had an effe^ed eternity^ 
&> to Q)eak I which is, I conceit, to fup- 
pofe one abfurdity, in order to prove another^ 
Befides, they chsinge the queftion to tbis^ 
Whether God be ^free Beings or a necejjary 
Agent J as it is called s though any Beings fo 
far as it is determined by z phyfiand nece/jity^ 
is rather a patient than an agent^ being paA 

five from that, thing which impofes the ne^ 

• 

CWUtjr« To make their compaKUbnt iiiit the 

D d 4 <J«fiSn* 
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defign, it ought to follow, that it is the na- 
ture of God to create matter, as neceffarily 
as it is of the Sun to emit light, which can-* 
not not do it. 

XVII. But to be a little more particular 
concerning neceflity. To be determined by 
a phyfical neceflity is a mark of a dependent 
nature \ as here in xhtfun or opaque body {o) : 

and 

{o) Here thifi queftion hath been put^ ^^ Do not tbofii 
^^ neceflary efifeds, which have beea afcribed to the 
^ fun and opaque body, arife from their nature? And 
^' why is it more a mark of depiendence in them, than in 
^* a triaQgIc to have its angles equal to fuch a fum?" 
But I anfwer, There is no parity between the two in- 
ftances adduced. That the three angles of a triangle ihould 
be equal to two ri^t angles is an eternal truth which 
obtains by an ahfolute or metaphyji^al neceflity, add doth 
not concern any thing oiexijience: and truth is none of 
thofe thmgt that can become dependent^ or be created^ 
or made. How abfiird would it (bund to (peak of 
creating trutb^ or nuking more truth exifi ? The j&«, or 
tipaque body contrarijy, are fubjlances exiftingy capable at 
leaft of being n^ade or created, and but fimply poiliblo 
In idea, not ajbfolutely or eternally neceilary. Thu3 
they cannot be other than dependent. That a body ihoul4 
emit light, or refleif it, rather than tranfmit it, is a po* 
iitive inftitutkm of fome being fb ordering it j and there** 

fore 
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and the dependence is upon the Being im* 
pofing that neceffity. Now to extend this kind 
of neceffity over ihcjirji zndifupreme Beings 
implies juft this contradidion. That there is 
fome Being prior to the firjiy oxjiiperior to 
the Supreme. This Being impoies a phyfical 
neceility on all inanimate things in nature : 
that is, as we have feen in Sed. IL Vol. L 
really aSts upon them ;( fo that the a£tioa 
which we think we difcover in them, is his 
immediate adion. T^bis aSiion difcovering it- 
fclf feveral ways in the feveral bodies of the 
univerfey and always uniformly and regularly, 
is termed necejfity in them, as in a ftone fall* 
ing downward 3 and called, with refped to 
the uniform conftancy of it, by Philoibphers, 
the law of their nature. And it is from thefe 
inftances only, that we get a notion of phy- 

fore a mark of dq)end6nce, as I a{!ert. There wouM 
be DO propriety in faying A mathematical truth is a de^ 
pending thing. In ihort, we tnuft diftinguifh between 
ideas that were eternally and neceflarily conneded in an 
infinite Mindy for thefe make eternal md abfolute truths; 
and i4eas chat were but only barely eompatible in it eter- 
nally^ which confticute the natures of all created fub*^ 
ftanccs. ' ' 

fical 
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fical aeceflky ; which I wKh might be aN 
ttnded to. But men getting the firft notion 
c^ it thus, and then extending it over the 
Jkpreme Being himfelf^ proceeded contradido- 
rily, imagining there was ftill fome fuperior 
nature above the Supreme : which was to 
make a chimera^ a contradiAory creature oiF 
the fancy, the fupreme^ or rather fupremeft 
Caufe {p). 

XVIIL On 

(p) When Cynifcus confutes Jupiur in Lucian^ and 
makes him a Drudge to fate^ infifting that 6te per- 
forms all, he adds dieie remarkable words: 'o<J^ w^i rV» 

^rrm ntfl ind^. This w<»dorfulIy expoies a chimerical 
neceOky , and ihews the abfurdity of our prejudice^ though 
cootnuy to the Author^s deftgn. Jupiter is zjlave to the 
jPffiimes : the Deftinies themfdves can change nothing in 
thofe decrees that were Qriginalfy eftahl^ed about every 
thing. What being was it then which eftabliflied thefe 
ffttobfrahle decreet f Thai indeed is the focoet It it aii 
imptj93^dunfHpp9r$e4n0c^'j fomcdung which is »tfii6/^ 
which tycannixes ovar aU tto^. Let an Admirer off eh 
$^lnec^ty iblvt dm Riddle. 

This aiguo^^Dt w&l pethaps force him to fay, that th& 
^^ neeeifity is in the nature cl the fopreme Being him« 
^fi wVimt wmo% h«ber for it: and I Aink, dbis is 
^hiic the modeni Sceptics |;ena:alljr hint at novt^ and 

mean,^ 
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XVIII. On the o^hcr hand, to call jthis 
BGceffity of creating matter, a moral necejfity^ 
fuch, to wit, as determines the Agent to 
adi, from the confideration of what is wiiefi; 
and heft to be done, iuppofes that they who 
affirm God to have been under this neceflity» 
can affign the wife confideration which de- 
termined 

mean, though perhaps th^ do not (peak out. But let 
them explain why there ihould be a neceffity of impirfec'- 
tim in a neceflarily eidfUng Being, that is, in the per* 
fedeft Being ? To admit of a mixture of perfiedbn and 
imperfe^on, and then to affign the limits of each, will 
confound all their pbibfi^y. There is certainly a m^ 
(effity tf perfe&ion in fiich a Being ; and to fty ^ere is 
likew^t a necejjity of imperfinion in him, is to fay there arc 
two abfoluU oppofite necegkies in him, which would de- 
firoy ^ch other ^ and thi^ would leave no neceffity of 
perlip^n in him at all. This looks like direfi: Atheifm : 
^d certainly the adinitting a contrariety and oppojition in 
(he luture of the fupnnu Biing will always end in Athe^ 
lim. As J argued abovie witl^ refped to exiftence, ib I 
pay argLjfi hare. There is. a neceffity of fome perfedfion. 
imdoub^ly J Qthciwift tfaeie wouki have been a neceA 
fity of univerf^l BX^ftemal impttfe&ioni and then m 
ferfe£fim c9uld jiay^ been fi much as p^Ue^ And if 
j^heif be a mcejftty ffatey perfeffisny it ciiift be a tuceffitf 
tf infifkitf pnfe^m ^ b^ipaiife thae cquld not be two op- 
pofitf wejities^ faipfh pf pner&d&xi, mid its contrary ; and 
Ij^cauft imper^i^ipa, bfi$ig a n^aiita^ is not a thing of 

which 
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termined him to produce this eternal efFeft : 
can ajjign the reafon, I fay; other wife the af- 
fcrtion muft turn to fuppofition only and con- 
jeBure : befides, it is unphilofophical to fup- 
pofe that moral neceflity can determine an 
jigent to do what we muft look upon as a 
phyfical contradidtion, unlefs we could form 
a confiftent idea of an eternal aSiion having 
both beginning and end. The only moral 

ii>otive 

which mctJJUy or ^/riii^^can be predicated, ^y more than 
of nothing. Thus a neceflarily ezifting Bdng is mceffarify 
infinitely pirfi£f. Let us coniider how a5fing by a fhyfical 
mcejfity agrees with this. To aft by a phyfical neceflity 
implies a phyfical impotince of afting otherwise ; for if 
God had a phyfical power to z8i otherwife, he could only 
be under a moral neaffity of a£ting as he doth, of creating 
matter, or doing any other aftion. Now thit phyfical im-. 
poUnci will run through every part rf the contrivance of 
the material world ; if it be not abfiird to fpeak of con-^ 
trivance on this hypothefis, but rather proper to call it sk 
fatal and necejfary conftitutim. For example, God could 
not have made the earth to turn round on its axis in a 
fi)ortir or longer time than it doth ; effecting the prefent 
motion by a phyfical neceflity, i. e^ wanting power to have 
done oiherwife ; and the length ot our tvz^f/ktfcf muft be 
a thing as oeceflary and immutable as the truth of anj^ 
one of EuclicPs propofitiens. This the FataHfts cannot get 
over. He could not have created one atom more or lefs of 

matter 
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motive which, I think, can be alledged, 
why God (hould have created the world 
from eternity is, that he might have commu^ 
nicated happinefs and perfeSlion to rational 
creatures as foon as poffible. But we cannot 
conceive even this, without allowing him a 
priority of time ^ or to have been pre-exiftent 
to his own efFedls. And if we allow him a 
priority y that by itfelf cannot be lefs than an 
eternity : othcrwife two limited periods muft 

make 

matter than he hath done; this proceeding likewife from 
2 neceffity of nature : unlefs it fliould be faid, as above 
that he creates it conftantly from this neceflity, not having 
power to abftain.. He could not have given any atom 
another degree of velocity ^ nor altered the direStian (fits 
motion in the leail:. Every thing in nature is an example 
of this. Suppofing the number of hairs on a man's head 
to be ;i, he could not have caufed that this number ihould 
be « + 1, or «— I. The refult of all is, It would imply 
a phyjical contradiiiion^ that any thing in nature ihould 
have been otherwife than it is ; iince the greateji power 
pjjible was not able to e£k£l any the leaft deviation : and 
that is ag^, Every thing is as it is, by a natural, in- 
evitable fate. This is the conclufion as fair as I am able 
to draw it. Now if this be fo, why need we any longer 
own a nominal Deity ? I find no difference between this 
and the ranHefi Atheifm. Here \s a fatal neceffity fupreme^ 

and 
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make up his eternity. Not to mention thatr 
if we may ipeak of the reafonablenefs of an 
earlier or later exiftence, creatures that were 
to enjoy an eternity of cxiftence J parte pofti 
fts it is called^ have no reafon to complain 
that they were not fooner created. Matbe- 

mi the Deity ftill the Druigi of all-pirfirmin^ dfftinj. 
What is it to us whether things fall out by blind chancei 
or come to pais by r///^, unalterable fate f If what goes 
under the name kA the perfefteft Bdng can have no U* 
berty, we can have none. On either fcheme we havd 

iiothing to hope ox fear. Compare this now with that 

kind of neceffity which I juft now iliewed muft belong 
to an infinitdy perfed Being. Hence let it be obferved 
that to give the Deity power without liberty, is to take 
sway every reaibd we can have to own him, or to wiik 
that he were : fuch a Deity (eiVes the AtheiA's turn as 
wdi as chance itfdf But let it be remarired liere, that' 
this fcheme of fHaking the Deity z6t by a phyfical neCef- 
fity is repugnant to itfelf. For upon this hypothecs it 
trould be connra^dory for any of the heav^y Bodies, 
tb move with a lefs d^ee of velocity than diey do, thef 
Deity being phyfically impotent to eflfeft this : and' yetf 
tfvcn tbb is a contradidion, that a' Bdng who is able tdT 
do mbre;^ fliould' hot have the ]^hyfieal power to dd thatf 
which is lefs. As if it Wete' faid^ a* man Who haaS 
ftreng^ to raife a certain wel^t, wbuld not be able 6y 
lift the half of it* So much i^ the Deity but a nathef 
{;»F fatal neceffity upon tUs-fehemel 

maticiani 
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maticiansaHoyt that ^nt& infinite or endkfs one 
way^ are equal, whatever difierence there 
may be on their finite extremes ; and this 
fuppoiltion agrees with the exa£tneis of de^ 
monflration : mA We fttfd Lucretius on his 
fcheme, comforting thoie who are to die 5rft^^ 
by telling them that the eternity of nott^et^ 
kleAce which they hate belbre them, wiH be 
no longer than theirs who are to be bora agea 
after. And thk is applicable the other way. 
They who are born lateft, haye ftill: an eter- 
nal duration before them. Befides that ibch 
creatures before they exift can compt^iiH of 
nothing, fince they are not in ^tprediMment 
of Being : a mf^ens is capable neithi^ of good 
or bad treatment. A« t\m rate we might- 
complain that we were not all born at Qnce^, 
laay that we were not all eternal, as^etfernal 
as God, felf-exiftent. What abfardirits may 
we not infift on, if we allow ourfetves to 
proceed m this manner (^)f Upon the- ^;^hole 

then, 

(q) Men wTio afleft the height of fru-thinking^ and 
Imow not what it is, are even capable of entring- fiich' 
comi^aints as thefe here mentioned, in order to ihew that 

die 
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then, reafon neither admits of matter's being 
eternally created, nor can either ph^al or 

the confiitution of things is wrong. ^' Can any hounds 
^ be fit to difin (fkjs one); may not Iwifli to be ^ 
^ fvi/iy as pewiffuly as bapfy, as any Being die is; infi* 
* nitefy firfiH ? Why am I made capable of defiring 
^ what I am not capable of attaining ?" Free-thinking is 
certunly a good thing if it be rational : but if it exceed 
the bounds of reafon, it of courfe becomes ^bfurd tbink^ 
ing. If one would put the Qiiefiion, May not I defire 
what is abjiirdy a contradi^ion ? He would fee what an-* 
fwer it required 'y namely, that he fliould deiire to be ra^ 
tional in the firft place. That all Beings (hould be equal* 
ly powerful, happy, perfeft, is the wildeft abfurdity. The 
(onflitution ^things is not Wrong, but fuch defire fboliih 
and inconfiftent We cannot hdp, it is true, defiring 
to be as happy as poIGble : but our chief defire in order 
to this ihould be, That things may have been conftituted 
by infinite wifdom and goodnefs. And if fo, our wiihes are 
prevented. Man will certainly be as happy as poi&bility 
and reaibn can permit. Would he have reafon to give 
way, or impofftbility to take place, to gratify his abfurdity i 
Since free-thinking came to be in vogue, we run to it 
from a mifbken conceit, as if it were to free us from all 
rejirainty a perrmfpm to talk licentioujly of every thing. 
But on the contrary, it ties us down to the feverity of 
eternal reajon. To be free from reaibn is the greateft 
fiavery^ which we ignorandy afied. It is not free* 
thinking to pull down every things and build up nothingl 
That would be making war upon all the principles of ac* 
tion and reafon itfelf. 

I moral 
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fHoral neceffity be alledged why it ihould be 
fo; and an eternal efFe6t, though now be-^ 
come a fhihfophical term^ will ncverthelefs be 
an eternal con tradition (r). ^ 

XIX. Having 

(r) Mr. Leiknitz has contended that God could not 
have created the material world lefs than infinite^ not 
having a fufficient reafon to determine in what part of in- 
finite Space a finite ma(s of matter was to be placed. But 
upon the fame account it might be contended^ that he 
could not have made it other than eternal^ not having a 
fnfficient reafon to determine in what period of eternity^ 
(if I may fo (peak) it was to commence. And then we 
have an eternal as well as infinite creation^ from the force 
of this principle^ which is a contradiction in terms, if by 
creation be meant a thing's getting exiftence which had 
it not before^ and if it always had exiftence it could not 
be created. Examples of this fort arenumberlefs: Of 
two fimilar^ equal and folid particles of matter, and Dr^ 
Clarke fliews there muft be numberlefs fuch particles, un- 
lefs we will fay that matter is all pores without any foli- 
dity in it : of any two of thefe, I fay, God could not have? 
placed the one in any pofition^ or in any particular body^ 
rather than the other, not having a reafon to determine 
the preference. Again, fince all mi^ht have been ad- 
jufted after the fame manner as at prefent, if the heaven- 
ly bodies had moved firom eaft to weft, inftead of roov-' 
kig from weft to eaft ^ it follows^ that God could not 
have made them move either way, not having a fufidci- 
dnt reafon to determine which of the ways. Thus, ac- 
cording to this principle, God could not have made tbd 

Vol. IL E e world 
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XIX. Having fhewn that matter is not 
eternal in any ftnfe^ one is naturally led to. 
Qbierve, that the great and only objedijioa 
againft its having been createdy is the old 



maxim^ 



Mwld at ally nor th<e leaft thing in. it; for fuch reafi^K 
will hipder every thing ; and this mfiral mceffity extended 
beyond its bounds into barely pbyfical circumftamesy tia 
down the ppwer of the Deity ipp^-e rigidly tbin fatal ner 
c^ty itfelf. If it be a^ked. Doth iver Gud aQ. thtn 
without afifficient nafon for the aSiion^ and a wife view ? 

I aniwer, he doth not : but the fufficient reafin of a if ion 
is taken from the naturje of the whole dSc&y the ufe and 
defign of it ; not from pbyQcal circumftanpes in them- 
feives indiffiarenc. God had the mojt fufficient reafon^ and 
the wifefl: defigns to anfwer in creating the world^ which, 
are not, cannot be fruftrated, by there being one atom 
more or lefs of matter in it, by its being created a mi- 
mute (boner or later, by its eidfting in the prefent portion 
of Space rather than another ; and we grofly miTpbce the 
fufficiency of the reafon, when we lodge it in the indif^ 
ference of pbyfical things ; and, in trutl^ it i$ no better 
than to make a (lave of the Deity to deny his power to 
accompliih an end, becaufe there are more ways than. 
one by which it might be eqtta^y well efiedled. If it 
fhould be faid, " We are not to (\xp^kjucb indifferenfe, 
^ even in phyfical circun^ancei \ nor. tb^efore that God,^ 
^ could have made the leq/i variation in thefe, without 
'^ a fufficient reafon to determine him .'* I anfwer, Mr. 
Leibnitz himfelfSxpfoCes Jucb indifference^ when he aflertt, 
that there was no reafon why God might not have placed 

* a finite 
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maxim, From nothing nothing can be produced^ 
flor can any thing return to nothing. But diia 
is of no force^ wlien aflected in o|^(itioa 
to the efficiency of infinite power $ unlefs it 

could 

a finite qttantity of i&att^r flS Well ill oile part of ihfinitd 
Spade ^ atiother. Bp(idcs, reaiba fprces us to make thk 
%^(itioil. Every tritely littU variation of pI^Gcal 
circumilances^ could not in die nature, of things have ha4 
a diffennt fuffident reafon to determine it* Let us rc^ 
member that extenjion is infinitely divifible^ in which fin-* 
gle refped therd will aiife an infinite number of mfinitdy^^ 
Uttfe variations in producing the meaneft phyfical efiedty 
every one of* which muft lieverthelefi have been deter-* 
tnined by a feparate fiijfficient reafiin: for if any two ol^ 
iuch infinitely fmall variations had been without their de^. 
termining rea(bns, an indifference would have flood in the 
way, and the efleft have beeii ftopt for ever. Eic, gr* 
God muft have had miliions of different reafons to decern, 
mine whether the annual orbit ol the earth fhould hava^ 
been half an inch larger or lefs than wh^t it is ^ for there 
are millions of v^tions between thefe extremes *. nay, to 
determine whe^er one (ingle hair of a man's head (Kould 
bave been half an inch longer or (horter; for, even thi^ 
comes not to pais without his immediate power. An4 
the fame is to be fiud of the divijUility o£ time, 'Uariabi'*, 
if// of die cderity of motion, of its direSHon^ withotheT- 
numberleis particulars. 

Now to apply this to the prefent argument : Sbce any 
affignable portion of time, a minute, v. g. is. as infinitely 
diviiible as atenfion^ fuppofing there was a fufiicient rea« 

£ 9 felt 
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could be (hewn that the creation of matter 
implies a contradiftion, which cannot be 
done. For how can it be (hewn that creation 
ex nihilo by infinite power is a contradiction, 
nnlefs by denying fuch power altogether ? 

And 

fon detci-mintog the ccfmmencetnent of matter to a cer- 
tain hour^ nay to a minute of that hour, ftill God wanted 
in infinite number of other determining reafons whether 
it fliould commence at one rather than another of thefe 
infinitely little tempufcula. For if the Ttifonsfor any two had 
coincided^ thefe two would have been indifferent, to the 
ruining of this fcheme; or elfe the equilibrium whether 
creation fliould have commenced the millionth part of a 
minute fooner or later^ muft have kept God in eternal 
fufpence^ and made the exiftence of his rational creation 
impoffible! Thus, as I feid, this fcheme makes the rea- 
fonableneft, the wifdom, and the goodnefi of God in 
all his works depend on the determining the indiflference 
of phyfical circumflances, abfurdly^ and fetters his power 

even more rigidly than Stoical fate. It makes him {ah- 

Jit blafphemia) the afs between the two bundles of hay ^ or 

the needle between the two loadjiones. What pleafure can 

men take in endeavouring to (hew that both God and 

themfelves are Jlaves ! For this new-invented neceffity 

extended over man deprives him not only of felf-mo* 

tion but the power of willing ; of which in another 

place. 

• We are to fay then, that God hath a wife end in pro* 

ducing every effed; but that his own will is fufficient 

to-determine him which of two or more indifferent means 

ho 
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And fince infinite power implies no contra* 
didion, it muft at leaft be pojjible : and if it 
be poffible it muft be morey viz. neceffaryj 
fincc it is a thing that cannot be produced by 
any Beings which produftion we muft fup- 
pofe when we fay, a thing is poffible -y'Si thing 
poffible to no Being is impoffible. And I have 
fliewn elfewhere (fee feft. IV. Vol. I.) the ab- 
furdity of fuppofing that any power (finite or 
infinite) (hould be only cafiial^ or accidental 
in nature {s). As to the maxim itfelf ^ men 
indeed dbferving,that in the natural genera-' 
tion and corruption of bodies, there was not 
any produBion of new matter^ nor deft ru5i ion 
oj oldy but only a change of the fcnfible qua- 

he iliall ufe in producing it. And fince we fee that a 
world is really created, we muft fay this ; uniefs men 
will run back to fatal necefftty for determining the indif- 
ference of phyfical circumftances, and incur the abfur- 
dities (hewn in- the laft note. 

From this rcafoning it follows, That liberty confifts 
not only in aSting according to moral motives where they 
are ; but in felf-determination by the power »f the willy 
where circumftances are indifferent-'^ and that in the Deity 
himfdf. 

(5) See the argument in the Note {q) where infinity 
perfeSiioH is Ihpwn neceflary. * 

E e 3 lities 
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titles or accidents, arifing from a change of 
J^gurey pofitiorij &c. £;ttled this into a maxim 
in that cafe, That from nothing nothing could 
arife, nor any thing return to nothing ; by 
the law of generation and comiptioh, that 
now obtains. Aiid fo far it was a good ob-» 
lervation certainly, gathered from experience 3 
but there was no necejfary connexion between 
the ideas in it, why it ihould always be fo^, 
land impofiible to be otherwife, (as there 
ought to have been to make it a Jirft princi^ 
fk) otherwife men needed not have been be*<? 
hoiden to experience for it, as they were (/) 
but would neceflarily have feen it, or might 
at leaft havie collected it from abftraA rea- 

{t) See ZMcr^l^tti'saifiuiBeiits for chiss i^er abiUKbncci 
pf other examples CO pvove dmt nothing can evir ar^ 
from mihingy or fc rtdmcid to natbingy lie £qrs, 
P^remiy peremt itnhns^ ubi eos' pater atber 
Jn gremio matris iirrarpracipitavit. 
At fttiida furguntfrugesy ramipu vfre/iuHt 
j/rhrUus : cttfnmt ipfity fmtUfiH grawmtur.""'^^^ 
Aiid at laft he concludes, 

Haufd igitur* penituf p&eimi fU4e<tmfUi wdMury 
^ando aliud ex alio reficit natura : mc ulSim 
JRmgijSfiipaiiiury ^ morti at^t^m filiind. 

Lib. t. Ver. a^a 
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foiling. And how could men» by obferving 
the law of generation and corruption that 
now obtains^ colle£): that it was impoffible to 
be otherwiib, but by fu^Jing tbit law never 
to have bad a beginningy nor to have been in-- 
ftituted by aft infinitely wife and powerful Beings 
but the tSti& oi furdneceffty^ predominatbg 
in all things, and over all things ; itielf no- 
thing, and belonging to nothing, as Lucr'^ 
tiusy the great Abettor of this principle, 
did, who notwithftanding his other principle^ 
chance^ is forcisd to have recourfe to an un-- 
fupported neceffity here ? Befides, it is to be 
noticed that this hiaximishotdemonftratively 
certain even in the cafe of natural generation 
and corruption. The thing feems to be true 
and reafonable ; but the means of obferving 
fail men before they cbme to the fubtilty of 
nature* s work^ and x}m frji principles of body 
in thefe operations : and after that, all the 
eicperiments men can make, and all their ob- 
fervations, will never aniount to demonftra* 
tive certainty. What arguments could a man 
Cippqfe to one who denied the maxim to hold 

E e 4 even 
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even in generation and corruption? None furc- 
ly but making him obferve the injiances cf 
generation and corruption themf elves t vv^hich 
{hews the truth of vfhat I here affirm. It is 
true, we fay God ani Nature do nothing in . 
vain; and this is moft certain: but the quef- 
tion recurs, ff^hat is vain to be done ? Eaje 
and difficulty with reipe<9: to us are not appli- 
cable to infinity ofpo^er (u): and in this laft 

ifxiom 

(u) We may obferve in the worts of nature [an ap- 
parent] frugality of means ipdced j but ^ great pifofufe- 
neis and m^gnificefice of materials. This we fee in the 
exuberancy of feed annually produced from every plant 
^d vegetable : there is a great deal allowed for wajley (o 
to fpeak. But pardon me, if I fliould endeavour to cor- 
red the firft part of this obfervation, which r^rds the 
frugality of the means in producing any naturd e(k&. We 
underftand this, as if /mall power was applied, to bring 
to pafs the greatejt things.^ ^yhich 15 altogether wrong. 
The power of the Deity hlmfelf is every where applied, 
in the minuteil circumftances, and in bringing to pafe 
things to us the moft contemptible. How can this b^ 
^f'^^^i'^ty of means? There is indeed an admirable^wx- 
pltcity in the method^ and an uniform law obferved in the 
production of the feveral kinds of plants and animals^ as 
much as x% confiftent with the variety of the fpecies. Thi? 
teaches us what we are to think of the wifdom of this 
Being. The method h varied by imperceptible degr^ej 

through 
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axiom infinity of power is fuppofed. If then 
even in the cafe of generation and corruption, 
this maxim falls fliort of the felf-evidence of 
an axiom or intuitive truths how can it be op^ 
pofed to the poffibility of creation by infinite 
power? Or where is the force of it compelling 
•men to affert that brute-matter^ a thing en^ 
tirely of a paffive nature, by their own coiVf 
ception of it, (hould be felf-exiftcnt ? 

IC^. Lucretius makes this h\s firji princi-- 

through all the tribes of the vegetable and animal long- . 
doms ^ and oppofite extremes are thus joined by gentle 
and eafy tranfitipns. Even here then there is a tichnefs^ 
a profufenefs of invention and contrivance. And the fame 
efficacious power is every where exhibited, to teach us 
what w^ are to think of him in this refpeft of his Omni- 
potence. It is fo far from being true, that great things 
are brought to pafs by fipall power, that, on the contrary 
a ftupendous power is manifefted in the moft ordinary* 
appearances of nature. This the excellent Borelli firft ob- 
ferved in animal motion^ and the ingenious Mr. Hales^ 
by a courfe of happy experiments, hath fhewn the fame 
in the force of the afcending fap in vegetables. And feicc 
all is performed by the immediate power * of th^ Deity 3 
the meansy the method^ the materialsy in every production 
of nature, declare him to "be infinite in Powir^ in Kugw- 
Icdge^ in Goodnefs, 



/ 
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pky and the grwnd-^wark of his whole book 
(vj : but his reafoning upon it is loofe and 
frivolous. He argues from generation and cor^ 
ruption^ to the Jirjfl produSlion of matter ; as 
if the ^rft Jarmation of the material world, 
and the creation of matter^ were to be ac- 
cpunted for by the fame mechanical laws that 
now obtain in it, as it is formed : telling us 
if natural bodies rofe fpontaneoufly out of no- 
thing, (as if ever men had fuppofed this with- 
out a divine p&wer) we (hould fee men Jpring 
cut of the feay fiflies and birds from the earthy 

(v) Pfinctpium hinc cuius nobis exordia fumet 
Nullam rem e nihilo gighi divinitus unquam. 

Lib. I. ver. 150- 
And this principle Be propofes as an excellent remedy 
agiinft the fear of any fuperior power. 

^tippi itaformido mortaleis continet omneisy 
^od multa in terris fieri cosloque tuentur^ 
^orum operum caufas nulla ratiohe videre 
Pojpinty ac fieri divino Numine rentur. 
^as ob res, ubi viderimus nilpojfe creari 
De nihilo ; turn, quod fequituf'y jam re£fius inde 
Profpiciemus, ^ unde queat res quaque creari^ . 
Et quo quaque modofiant, opera fine Divvim. 

Ibid. 

and 
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and herds of cattle burfi out of the cbuds (x) t 
tod thence infers^ that matter could not at 

aU 

(x) Nam fi di Mbihfiirent.^ tx otnniini rebtK 
Omne genus nafci poffit : nilfemineig&m, 
E mare frimum homines^ e urrd fo£k mti 
f^uammigerum genus^ & ^Isures : erump^fe sofb 
jtrmefitOy atque aUapecUdes : genus ^MuferarUM 
Imerto.partu cuUoy 4U deferta temrent r 
Necfru&us Hdem arbmbus ecnjlare filerent^ 
Sed mvtauntur : ferre vmnes <mnia pojpmt^ tSc', 

Ibid. 
Here fae firft eicdttda? aU dhine power^ and then fiip* 
tpofeS) if creatioD ex nihib imet poffibl^ things ought /« 
ftdrt upcutrf mAixg eveiy dfty : He makes the greateft 
ihftait!^] pf gniermmm aad fuperlHtenden€4^ vis:, the re- 
gular pbfervation of the feveral fpecies in natural pro« 
AaOionSy fa many argumenu againft a fuperintendencey 
md by a ftrange piecs of hgh afoibcs jdl €o a negative 
^ient. If any modem Sceptic fltould not have had leifure 
to confider the reafais upon which be rejedb the Deity 
imd Us fuperinfendince in nature ^ tfaeie are the great prin- 
eiplesy and ba^s of his bdief, wjair as I am able to re- 
praftat them i and left I may have made a miftake 
inadvertently, I have cited the Or^nal I ihaU only 
saemioii another aigument for the eternity of matter^ 
which ]»y ^ That^ if it had not been eternal, all diings 
^ woidd long ago have fatten inta mthing^ «nd Jprung 
f lep again oat rf mthing** 

PriotereOy nift materies wfernafuiffet 
Jntehae^ adnihilumpenifm res quaque ttdijjint^ 
jD^ nibikquerinata f4i^enP^ quacimpeeviderrtus^ 

At 
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all have been created, fliuffling in an unher^ 
fality into his conclufion from very limited 
premiflcs (y). 

At quoniam fupra docur nil pofle creari 
De nihilo, Wr. 
(y) Anfwers to metaphyseal queftions moft be uoen^ 
tertaining to the greateft part of Readers, and jperhaps 
fcarce intelligible to any but thofe who could fhrt the 
difficulties : however, I (hall venture to add one note 
more of this kind here, as in a place that will give the 
objedHon contained in the following Queftion, the great- 
eft advantage. I had no defign to enter into thefe nice 
difquifitionsy at leaft in this place ^ but as a remarkable 
difficulty hath been occafioned by what I have advanced 
againft eternal uncaufed matter ; if a rational fdution 
can be ofiered, perhaps the ground of flarting fuch dif« 
iiculties nuy for the future be removed, and the truth 
more readily embraced. The queftion is ; *Mf indif- 
" ference as to the manner of exifHng is inconfifl^ent 
*' with necejfary exiftence^ are not all the aftions of a 
*' neccffarily exifUng fi««^, what may be confideredas 
" the manner of his exiftence, and therefore necejfary ?^ 
This Queftion carries the greateft difficulty with i^ 
when confidered with refpedl to the creation of the Uni* 
verfe, which is, as it were, the beginning of a new pe- 
riod in the eternity of God: for after creation, the ivork 
of Providence commences, and the conftant fuperinten- 
dence of all his creatures, which feems a new fcene of 
affairs to the Deity : fo that *we muft either allow fbme 
change (with refped to addon) in him, and thereCore in 
the manner of his exiftence ; or if otherwife, his aiflions 
fpuft be as mcejfary as t^e oianqer of bis exiftence ^ and 
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. dnen we maft adtnit of the confequences of this pbyfical 
neceffity, which leaves him a Being whom we need not 
regard. To this I anfwer, firft, That it hath been ihewn 
above to fatisfadicxi, I hope, That indifference as to the 
manner ofexiftence is inconfiftent with necefftty of exijlence^ 
or that the manner ofneceffary exiftence is itfeif neceffary ^ 
as alfo, That the anions of the Deity cannot proceed from 
aphyfical neceffity ^ that would only make him a power* 
ful, but furd Beings (/. e. having power without intel- 
ligence) which is inconfiftent with the neceffity of infinite 
ptrfeifion. Now thcfe two points being proved true fepa- 
rately, and independent of each other, the right method 
of going on in the inveftigation of the truth will be, to 
draw this corollary from them joined together. That 
tbefe actions of the Deity, becaufe not eternal^ cannot be 
confidered as the manner of his exiftence ; and that 
though free, they yet produce no change in the manner 
of it. And if I had made this a confequence from thefe 
two points, every one muft have granted, that I pro- 
ceeded according to the method of demonftration, and 
that therefore the conclufion itfelf was unexceptionable. 
It can never be allowed, that what may follow as a 
confequence from a propofition proved, may be made an 
objeSfion againft it. Such a method would overturn all 
geometry. Inftances of which I need not give. Dr. 
Barrow^ after a Theorem of Euclid (i6 El. 3.) fays. Ex 
hdc propofitione paradoxa confequuntur^ isT mirahilia bene 
mult a. It would be hard to make one of thefe wonderful 
confequences an objedlion againft the demonftration from 
which it follows. This is that cafe, in which we know 
certainly that a thing isy but know not the manner how 
it is; and the prefent point is an inftance of it. It is 
certain, that Cod doth not aft from a phyfical necefftty^ 

and 
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Itod tlntt Ae nutnmr oPlik c aft e n ctf /i^ immtaUe-'y wftetictf 
ie follows that /Wi aOin^Sy th^hftee^ A mt change ibe 
mamur ef hh txifttnet : tUs, I fnjy h certaih ; but thi 
manmer h§w it k eiceedk our comprctMs^on* And fee 
(with tint l|uiD8it]r which becomes m when we tpisA 
of this infinite^ wonderful^ odorahk Being) ^e may go ft 
little fiuther in tUs point, and reafen thus. 

If a rational ffikid is veryfihtte^ as eurs is, it can hive 
but ene ohjeSf under view at once, or one parttedarthikffi 
under the confideration of the inteUeA at a time; and 
h can therefore will but one thing to be done at once 
This we can eafily conceive from our own experience. 
But if the mind be lefs limited^ or perfeder in kind, 
which, as not involving contradidion, I have liberty to 
fbppofe, it will be able, as fuch, to have two obje^fs under 
the confideration of the underftanding at once, and to 
will two diftindi things to be performed at once: and 
its power ^ correfponding to its other perfections^ will be 
able to perform both at once. And, without mentioning 
other intermediate d^rees, we may imagine the pro- 
gre/Son to go on. Now, if we fiippofe the mind to be- 
come at laft infinite^ or all limits to be taken away frooi 
it, it muft {as fuch) have an infinite number ofobje^s un- 
der the inmition of the intelfedl at once, or an infinite 
number of things all in view at a time ; and this by the 
lame Idnd of reafon as a very finite mind can have but 
one J and be able to tc;/7/an infinite number of things all 
to be done at once; and its power being alio infinite^ 
or without limitation, it will be able to perform them 
aH at the fame time, without perplexity or diforder (in- 
ftancei of which I hope have appeared j when the various^ 
indtfmenty univerfal aSfion of an immaterial Being upon 
all the parts of matter, in all places, and at all times, 

wai 
3 
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tKW ikov^ IP: b0 oecefifiu^. to lappoit; tike inot^ 
Thi% I &y, it wiB be able to do qua infimu, Infii^te 
perfe£Uoo diredlly implies this; and it would be abilurd 
to deny, ic^ becaufe we cannot concehre the manner o F it. 

"VdIa firft flip being duly webbed, let us next con- 
fider d)is Infintce Mind as nectffarily exiJUngy and in tihat 
refped it muft have had an infinite number ifobje£fs under 
the vii^w of the intelledl, not otdy once^ but always. Nc- 
ceffity of odftence doth not limit infinity of perfedif m^ 
hatftkwt that infinity neceffary and eternal. It would not 
be- having an infinite and neceflary underftanding, (i. i\ a 
ntcejfarily infinite under/landing) to be able to compire- 
bend an infinity of things at once^ and fir a little on ly^ 
apd then to wink and relax : we muft own that fuch an 
i|nderi]bu)ding muft have had a comprehenfion of infinite 
tibings, (iV /« an infinite comprehenfion) neceflarily aiid 
eternally. Tbu$ then a neceffarily infinite intelle^ muft 
have had all objedls neceflarily and eternally in vie,v, 
and under immediate profpec^ And this is the ma in 
point gained. This is infinite knowledge! And fuch a 
Being niuft have had infinite knowledge by a phyficaly or 
natural necejfity ; even thofe who are leaft attentive m uft 
fee that the terms all along imply it. But mark, Tthit 
is a phyfical necejfity of perfeSiion^ as it ought to be. lb 
make the'Beingyr^^ hare would be to make it imperfeil: 
we might as well fay, free to exi^ neceffarily or noty as 
fpree to have infinite knowledge or not to have it. 

The next thing to be confidered is, that this Bemg 
having all things always and necef&rily in view, muift 
always and eternally u//7/ according to. his infinite cocn* 
prehenfion of things; that is, muji will all things tiha^ 
are wifeft ondbefl to be done« There is no getdng free 
of this confeqiien<;e. If it csm will stf all. it muft wilt. 
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this way. To be capable of knowing and not capable of 
wilUng is not to be underilood; and to be capable of 
willing oriierwife than what is wifeji and bijt contradi£b 
that knawUdgi which is infinite. Infinite knowledge xnuft 
dired the will without error. Here then is the origin 
of Moral necejjityy and that is really oi freedom : for the 
Beiog is not determined to this conftant and eternal a£t 
of willingj by a phyfical energy or power conftantly ad- 
ing^ but from the knowledge of the eternal aptitudes 
and agreeablenefs of things to each other ; or in other 
WOf dsy from the intuition of the eternal relations of its 
OW11 ideasy which are the archetypes of things. Indeed 
to will by a phyfical neceffity, or by the determination 
and! impulfe of an external phyfical caufe, is, when nearly 
colifidered, a dire£l contradidion ; it is not to will^ but 
to be involuntarily determined^ the feme as to fay to wilt 
whether a thing wills or noty or to will ^ainil the willy 
Perhaps it may be (aid, when the divine will is deter- 
lEitned from the confideration of the eternal aptitudes of 
ihhngSy it is as necejfarily deter minedy as if it ^ertphyji- 
eal'y impelledy if that were poflible. But it is unskilfulnefs^ 
to ilippofe this an objedion. The great principle \s oncef 
efeibliflied, vi%. That the divine will is determined by 
the eternal reaibn and aptitudes of things, inftead of be-' 
kig phyfically impelled: and after that the more fir ong 
ancl necejfary this determination is, the more perfeSf the 
Diity muft be allowed to be. It is this that makes him 
an amiabky an adorable Being, whofe will 2nd power are 
conftantly, immutably, determined by the confid^ationf 
of what is wi/e/i and be/ly inftead of a furd Being with 
fotvery but without dlfcerning or reafon. It fe the beauty 
of this neceflity that it is as ftrong as fate itfelf, with 
aU the advantage of reafon and goodnefs, Tlus conftant a^ 

of 
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4^ wUSMg proccbdt fi!Oa> his knouiketge-^ it is true^ bat: 

as ptooeediog from laaowkAgt, it is to be cohfidered aa 
iktermimdifkfnu^dgt'^ and knowledge muft be confis 
AeeeA ^Yama^z priority rf nattere^ thdtigh not ^ //W^ 
Hence the wonderfill nacitfe of the dvohe tvUlj that it is 
both immutabky as prodeeding from a nueffary fhyfical 
fnftStim-j and ^t inpmtely tatimal^ %& bdng die iflue of 
it^mU and /riM knowledge^ of the kdovvkd^is of all truths 
^t is ifarange to fee iben contend that the Deity kmot fnc^ 
beCauife he vsnHtffarifyratio^nal^ immuMbly good sand zvi/i^ 
when* a- man is allowed dill the perfecler Being, the more 
fixedly and cotlfbndy hb wUl is deCerrained by rcsafon and 
truth. Liberty^ as I have laid before, cow^s in being de- 
termined by fmrdl motives ("the more un^rrii^ly arid con*^ 
flantly the bettet*) in oppofition to being phyfically impelled 
(which indeed takes away the a£l of willing, or any a<9;^ 
properly fpeaking) and iafelf-determination by the powcf 

of the wiUamidft theiWji^rmf^of pbylicaldrcamftailces; 
And let it be here remembered that aiU this foUows eafily 
and without the trouble of fuch a lotig deduflicjn, when 
once it is ihewn that there is a necejjity of infinite per-* 
feStioHy that is, Of a Being infinitely perfeSf^ Which ap- 
t>ears from what has been faid above j for finde all this id 
a perfedicin, it muft be in that Being. And who, though 
ever fo much eflgaged on the o|>pofite fide, will venture 
exprefly to fay that to be detei^mined by moral motives is 
not a petfe6Hon ? Or tdr ht felf- determined by the power 
of the wiH, where phyficaldrcumftances are /W^r-^^f, ill. 
order to eSedf a wife and good purpofe, is not a perfetftion? 

But to go forward^ if next we cortfider the anions of 
this Being ad exerted upoii his creatures in confequence of 
ttlkPeteriM ^ of Mfflling', they are (as in confequence of 
f*tff> glttd^bytheaWytitely gteiteft jcoumilmdwifdtfmy 
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and therefore performed in the fititft tifne^ mannery cir" 
cumftances. But "what is chiefly to the prefent purpofe is, 
that though vaft power is exerted, as in nwving the hea- 
venly bodies, for inflance, yet it is exerted without^rn^;- 
gU^ effort or contention ofjirength, fo to lay. Ea/e and 
difficulty are not applicable to, infinity of power : they are 
the marks of our limitation, but vanifli here. That 
power would not be infinite, by which one thing 
were done fmootl>iyy and another thing Vj'vAi rugged la- 
bour and toil. Let him who hath the term {infinite 
power"] often in his mouth, confider only the import of 
it. To perform is equally eafy as to will to this Being, 
and that without a figure, but upon the foot of reafon 
and argument. All this is ftill implied in necejfary infini- 
ty of perfeSiion. And this at length will help us to con- 
ceive that even the aSfions of this Being no more change 
the manner of his exiftence than his willing them^ there 
being no emotion^ ft^'fi ^^ contention in performing the 
efFeft that might, occafion an alteration. Nor. can they 
be confidered as the manner of bis exiftence ^ fince they 
are temporary^ fuccejftve (as in the motioni^ of matter) and 
not necejfarjy as it muft be. 

We (hall better conceive this, if we confider whyy and 
howy our manner of exiftence is conftantly changed ; and 
this particular deferves our attention. In fliort, this hap- 
pens in our bodies from motion^ relative fituation^ and a 
conjlant fiux of parts ^ from all which an immaterial Be- 
ing muft be free. Li our minds the manner of exifl:ence 
is changed from z conjlant fuccejjion ofideasy aud the oc- 
curring of new obje£fsy new defireSy and die willing new 
effects to be produced. This happens from the finite- 
nels of our minds. If we have any compafs of thought, 
knowledge, ideas, will, it muft be by the fuccejftve adr 
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miffUn of new objects into the mind. In an Infinite Mind 
it is qaite tbe reverfe of this : all things muft be always 
aad eternally in view, whence no new ebjeSf of defire can 
happen, nor therefore change in tbe will (which is the 
great Iburce of the change of the- manner of exiftencein 
our nunds) ; and thou^ the aftions are performed in 
tinuy and oommenfiiratdy with the fucceffive exijience of 
creatures/yet this is without change of thought^ motion^ or 
any kind of alunation : it is without calling the attention 
from other things^ to apply it to that thing ^ or callitig 
the power from other places to apply it in that place. 
This is a wonderful fuperiority of nature ; fo far above 
our way, that we are ftruck with admiration at the thought : 
and yet the certainty of the conclu&on will make one 
contem'plate it with pleafure. 

It was from thefe confiderations that Boetius defines 
the eternity of God to be vita interminabilis totajimnl 
^ perfeSfa pojfeffio (De confol. phil. lib. 5. prof. 6.) for 
in a necejfarily infinite intelle£f all things muft be always 
and necejfarily prefent^ from neceffary infinity of know^ 
ledge all the purpofes of wifdom and reafon muft be 
willed by one indefinent aSl : no new objed can offer 
to the underftanding, no mutability can happen there* 
fore to the willy nor therefore, can there be any rifingov 
falling of pleafiire and happinefs. And this is indeed m- 
terminabilis vita toia fimul £ff perfeSla pojfeffio 5 which 
co-incides with this, That the manner of necejfary ex^ 
ijience is it felf necejfary ^ and necejfarily the beji. ^uod 

((ays this Philofopher) ex collatione temporalium clarius 
liquet 'y nam quicquid vivit in tempore^ id prafens a pra^ 
teriio in futurum procedit : nihilque eft in tempore con/ii* 
tutum^ quod totum vita fua fpatium pariter pojfit am- 
pJe^J. This is undeniably a mark of imperfedion to live 
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hy cbangtj to tcfi what U pajl^ 4o ^wani what ig ya u 
€mi^ and to place infinke h«ppiiie6 in afuoccflfapi«f 
thif%5, tboi^h aU pleafuic. if any il«te :weie good, irfi|r 
fliould it pafs? If any ^ungin^ be plca&nt) ixdiy tbai^ 
it not be piefcnt? Wby Hiouki it be £rft id x^^^cfSbttioa^ 
« minute in enjoyment, and tben in ceflexion only ? Tins, 
I fty, 18 plainly « mark of impcrfe&ion ; it is bur own 
flite; and tberefbcc to be denied concemiog a A£mi'm^ 
finitely perfefi. Ik the Roman Co»9i!JV bad gone into^ 
ib^cal ways of tbiokii^ now^ fiMbional^e^ be would not 
have left us fudi a mbUy fiich a philofipbkaly Aicfa an 
ixoktd idea d the Divine Mind. See here l>r. Cl a&ke^x 
Dimonftrnt. Part. i. Prop. 5. 

Laftly , To obvaate tiie main tbtog oljcfbcd ; from aH 
this we may fee that when God creatied tbe Univerfe, a^ 
these was no new obje^ of knowledge prefoted to bis 
IniglleSfy nor »/«(; ^i^ to his Will^ £0 Aeps was no 
new diffieutiy ftarted to his Pcwgr ; fince, as was aboye 
ihewni, to perfirm muft be equally eafy to jsecefi&iy In- 
fipity of power, as to will the performance. The 
creation of a worid, the fiiperintendence of his own 
works, the mediods of Providence, and tbe wfade firhem^ 
of procedur/e, efpecially wilb refpeA to rational 8eii^s> 
were no novelttts to him, but what he had in view, fa-^ 
miliar (if I may fo fay) from eternity. Let it be obfcrved 
here (left I fliould be forced to make unneceflary repe* 
titions.) what I have ihewn above to be tbe import of a 
necejfarilj infinite InuQe^, In a word, aft^ we have 
once more confidered that, if there be ^ ntceffity for 4tny 
Beings it muft be for infituU Being j and if there be a 
neccflity for any ferfe^ion^ it muft be for infiniu Pgr^ 
fe^ion (it cannot be for infinke diminiibed by any fuan* 
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ti^^ ito^«*er cafi^: after ^ I %, it^imild be a tow, 
lyipbilofopluctl prejudice to tUnk ^t God coukl be 
Joadiyy ud witbouc ^atortainment, before the ezifteiice 
df Ifis <own efibA% or put to any difficulty by them after 
thcyieafled ; fbgt he poidd JiaTe bettered his eondidofi 
by them, or that it wpuld have been wotfe without ibetn. 
I^aonotendthiiiiDte, though |d|«ady too lo^ [wiA- 
ouc %iQg ibtnetJitng of the unfmc^^ txifimce of the 
Dntf^ prof his unfiiutgh§ Hsrmty^ Hvs is an extxeme- 
ly tn^afibyfical ^ecidation, and thore hath been much 
c cm ljp u fa^ about it. What we may iay iafely in it wiQ 
aifi> be etSsj fcon, I homUy conceive, from what goes 
befim. Here is certainly no fiicceffion of ideat^ defira^ 
willy in die in^mie cr neceffary Mmd-y and therefore no 
d>ai^€ or muUiUUty in jt« This follows when it is ihewn 
Aat the manner of esiftence of a neceflkily e3dfting 
mind muft be itfelf necel&ry and immutable, of which 
I have given two different demonftrative proofs above 
(If ° tf and 7 J Thus there is really no aftual fiicceffion 
in the manmr of God*s txijltncey that is, in his eternity, 
nay, not after the exiftaice of a material world. The 
Ranges and fucceffions that then happen, happen to fome- 
Aiag djfe not to HIM. And yet, fince the fuccefj^e or 
ci<?»jfi«^ tfxj/?^«^^ of creatures is co-exi&ing with the unfw> 
esffhe Mid imrrmtahU exigence of the Deity y we may fee that 
this ec^xiftitue might have been ages fooner, or that the 
one doth not ©cclude the other^ nor is inconfiftent with 
it, feut as being infinitely greater, comprehends it. We 
fee in another cafe, that though all motion (a mark of 
finity, and itfelf fucceffive) is infpgcty yetj^ace itfelf 
is itrimov^ahis. It is, as I am apt to think, fomething like 
this fue^-ejfpv^ and urfucaffwt exijlencgy both \co-exifiifig^ 
fvhich ArtftaiU means when hie allows time to be within 
3 ' the 
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the mundane limits^ but oot infittmit tbem, Confider his 
own words (locio fupra citat.} Vw A' if<f »>%*? »w- 

Jf^MKTAi on tlr fft^.Hr' fiii^;i^fTe»f ytwrd-«i# a-tfjxM* As if he had 

feid, ^' There is zn unjiiccepue exijhncey wherwcrdicre 
" are not changes and viciilitudds by motion.'* Thus Ar . 
then, I think, we naay go with clcamefs, and undetftand 
what we fay. On the other hand, it is, I think, fcarce 
intelligible, to. apply this fucaffiuemfs or unfucceghin^ 
(fo to fpeak) :to iime itfelf, or to tUrnity abftradedly ta- 
ken : thefe fcem applicable only to Beings exifting by 
therofelves : therefore they feem capable of no alteration 
or change in themfelves, abftrafting from the Beings ex- 
ifting in them. If all created Beings were taken away, 
all poffibility of any mutation, or fueceffwn ef one thing to 
another wouU appear to be alfo removed. Abftraft fuc- 
ccflion in eternity is fcarce to be underftood. What is 

it that fucceeds? One minute to, mother perhaps? [ « 

velut unda fuperuenit undam.] But when we . imagine 
this, we fancy that the minutes are thipgs feparately e^- 
ifting, which keep on their own courfe, though there were 
no Being at all exifting, This is the common, notion, 
and yet it is a manifeft prejudice. Time is iiothing but 
the exiftence of created, fucceffive Beings and eternity 
die necejfary exi/lence of the Deity. Therefore if this ne-. 
ceffary Being hath no change or fucceflion in his nature, 
his exiftence muft of courfe be unfucceffive. 

We feem to commit a double over-fight in this cafe ; 
firft we find fucceffion in the necejary nature and ex- 
igence of the Deity himfelf, which is wrong, if the rea- 
foning above be conclufive: And then we afcribe thisfuc- 
cejftm to eternity, confidered abftradedly from the Eter- 

nal Being, and fuppofe it [^-^ow knows not what] 

a thing 
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